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Why Sal 


HERE is no need to paint a word- 
TL icture of the effect the national 
defense program is having on 
American business and the American 
people. Almost all industry is acutely 
conscious of the need for production, 
and is employing more people, buying 
more raw materials, holding backlogs 
of orders. Right now the depression 
and the recession are dreams that came 
during the business slumber of the last 
10 years. The flurry and bustle in busi- 
ness today is reminiscent of the flurry 
and bustle that attended the accelera- 
tion during World War I. 
The big difference today is that Ameri- 
can business is not walking around on its 


toes singing, “Happy days are here 
again.” 
And for good reasons. American 


business was very badly burned from 
the heat of the last wartime 
but the burns didn’t begin to hurt 
until the shouting was all over. Today, 
many business men only have to look at 
the scars to remind themselves that there 
is more in a boom than meets the eye. 


boom, 


Which brings up that question, “Why do 
we have salesmen, or sales forces, during 
wartime production?” 

It’s a good quesiion, a question deserv- 
ing of an honest answer. Let’s see what 
an analysis of the modern business struc- 
ture and the salesman’s functional part 
in the framework reveals. 

The biggest customer in the country 
today is Defense. During 1940 the gov- 
ernment appropriated $14,000,000,000 for 
defense materials, and this year about 
$22,000,000,000 will be added. Defense 
buying has created a “sellers’ market.” 

The foundation of democracy is that 
kicked-around but still potent catch 
phrase, free enterprise—the right of busi- 
hess to conduct its own affairs in its own 
Way, so long as this business operates 
for the good of all. That is high sound- 
ing stuff, but the concrete proof of its 
Wisdom is the phenomenal growth of 
American industry and the resulting 
national wealth and individual freedom 
We enjoy. The lifeblood of our way of 
life is our industrial solidity, and Amer- 
ican industry, in order to thrive and 
Support the nation, must sell to healthy 
markets, 

The answer to “Why salesmen today?” 
can best be given by sketching some of 
the mistakes made during the first 
World. War. 

When America swung the full weight 
of its production and military strength 
to the side of the Allies in the last war, 
the most profound but least publicized 





esmen Today? 


This article, which appeared in a recent issue of Monsanto 
Magazine, explains the problems facing manufacturers’ sales- © 
men in a nation starting the upward swing of an industrial 
boom brought about by tremendously increased expenditures 


of a defense program. 


. By Jules A. Berninghaus, General Manager of Sales, Organic 
Chemicals Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


effect of that move was the almost in- 
stant dislocation of normal business. The 
bread 
were forgotten; advertising went by the 


and butter contacts of business 


boards; prices of consumer goods sky- 
rocketed because no one cared to main- 
tain consumer goods markets; then, as 
now, the nation was saddled with a tre- 
mendous national debt almost overnight; 
salesmen ceased to sell but frantically 
scribbled orders and more orders; wages, 
prices, demands for goods, the whole 
twist and pull of great national effort, 
were hopelessly churned into one kalei- 
And after the 
war we were a nation fully equipped to 
make arms for the prosecution of war, 
hopelessly ill equipped to supply the de- 
mands of peacetime living. 
which had devoted themselves entirely to 
war production looked dazedly around in 


doscopic economic mess. 


Businesses 


1920 to discover that old customers had 
disappearsd and new customers could 
not be supplied. 

During the twenties there were many 
business skeletons strewn along the path 
of recovery—businesses which couldn’t 
survive the jolt of the wartime to peace- 
time transition. 

Today business men are remembering 
1918. They’re strengthening their doors 
before the storm breaks through. And 
they’re trying to find the right kind 
of recovery insurance. 

During World War I, American busi- 
ness had three jobs to do—the same 
three jobs which must be done today. 
Acknowledging the premise that sales- 
men are an integral part of the Ameri- 
can economic system, they are in there 
co-operating on all three tasks. First, 
the national business structure had to be 
strengthened against the buffeting of 
war production. An industrial nation 
geared exclusively to military production 
might win a war, but will suffer terrible 
pains surviving the following peace. 

Second, in order to lighten the load 
of taxation, which is the stepchild of 
war, the taxes must be paid, at least 
in part, when the money is in free cir- 
culation—while everyone is working and 
earning and can afford to pay. It is 
estimated that this year our national in- 
come will exceed the $82,000,000,000 rec- 


ord, and now is the time, as in 1918-19, 
to start paying war debts. 

Third, and most important, business 
foundations must remain intact so that 
when the storm has passed, markets will 
be available and employment and wages 
can be maintained at a safe level. Nat- 
urally, all this is secondary to America’s 
“All-out-for-Defense” efforts, for unless 
this is accomplished a new 
house seems inevitable. 


economic 


It is impossible to hang out the “Busi- 
ness as Usual” sign, but to hysterically 
abandon a business and sales machine 
is a lack of faith in the final outcome. 
American business today is determined 
not to lose its economic vision while it 
rolls tanks and planes to our defense. 

Here is how it will work, if we can 
swing it: 

Sales forces and advertising, first of 
all, will be Even, as in 
some cases, if a business must continue 


maintained. 


to contact customers and _ prospective 
customers who cannot be adequately sup- 
plied, or, if a business must advertise 
to a public which cannot be fully served. 
Business intends to preserve the frame- 
works of the peacetime markets so that 
when the shuddering jolt that signals the 
return to normalcy does come, alternate 
outlets for goods will be ready. Then, 
too, business is trying to keep healthy 
by paying off its war costs as it goes 
along. This is not easy, especially when 
the demands for higher taxation and 
record expansion are so urgent. And 
last, many businesses continue to pro- 
duce their normal consumer goods—often 
in addition to staggering defense orders 
—and to sell those goods just as aggres- 
sively as during more normal times. By 
continuing to supply the domestic de- 
mands, some of the unused increase in 
the national income is taken up and 
turned into more active, useful channels 
and the basic function of buying and 
selling is kept alive. 

As an example—a purely hypothetical 
example—of how peacetime customer 
contracts are being maintained by com- 
panies now occupied with defense work, 
let’s drop in on a salesman for a large 
electrical appliance manufacturer. He 
is making a call on a customer in Cin- 


cinnati, a big appliance distributor. The 
salesman thanks the distributor for a 
large order sent in a week before and 
then, explaining that the appliance manu- 
facturing industry is bearing a heavy 
part of defense production and is havy- 
ing a tough time getting enough metal 
for the increased orders, he tells the 
distributor that only half of last week’s 
order can be filled and no date can be 
promised for the delivery of the rest 
of the order. 

The distributor, now enjoying the best 
market for household appliances he has 
known for 10 years, is disturbed by the 
material shortage and asks what can 
be done. The salesman suggests several 
items as substitutes for the unfilled por- 
tion of the order, items as yet unaffected 
by defense demands, and then assures 
the distributor that even though his com- 
pany is unable to supply the present de- 
mand it intends to maintain or even in- 
crease its advertising schedule so that, 
when the time comes when orders can be 
filled, the distributor will find that the 
public has not been allowed to forget 
his company’s products and the retail 
market will be intact. 

This salesman in Cincinnati, and others 
in all parts of the country, are making 
a greater effort than ever before to 
maintain their distributor contacts and 
to help the distributor maintain his pub- 
lic contacts. In doing this job, a higher 
degree of true salesmanship is often re- 
quired than if the task were to get the 
name on the dotted line. A mere “or- 
der taker” would be a rank failure here 
—could lose the customer’s good will 
for the future. 

A chemical 
salesman calls on one of his 


Take another example: 
company 
customers who for years has been buying 
quantities of liquid chlorine for use in a 
popular laundry bleaching solution. Here 
the situation is the same as in many in- 
dustries and many products—the de- 
mands of the government come first. In 
explaining why the customer’s last order 
has not yet been filled, he points out that 
chlorine is essential in the water purify- 
ing systems of the army’s new training 
camps and is used in a great variety of 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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The quality of the wheat governs the quality of the 
flour. It takes good wheat to make good flour and 
KING MIDAS is proud of its facilities for buying 
and storing the finest wheat available. 

We operate hundreds of country elevators, stra- 


tegically located throughout the spring wheat belt, 


| KING MIDAS FLOUR 





together with millions of bushels of grain storage 
capacity at Minneapolis and Hastings. As a re- 
sult, we are always assured a source of supply from 
which to choose just the type of wheat necessary 
to maintain the constant, dependable quality of 


KING MIDAS Flour. 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
§f GOOD WHEAT [ey GOOD FLOUR GOOD BAKING 


September 10, 1941 
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September 10, 1941 





Slight—but very slight—modification of 
"ithe embargo on millfeed exports from 
Canada was announced by the Dominion 
government on Sept. 3. The ruling was 
that mills could export the feed resulting 
from export flour sales to non-sterling 
countries in the western hemisphere, in- 
cluding Newfoundland. The feed volume 
will be figured at 70 lbs per barrel of 
flour, but there is the added restriction 
that not more than 20% of the total feed 
exported shall be middlings, and not more 
than 40% bran. 

Applications for permits must show the 

quantity of each kind of millfeed to be 
shipped. 
The Canadian government board sug- 
gested to mills that “you will so far as 
possible endeavor to fill old United States 
contracts pending from these feeds.” 

No figures were released showing the 
amount of recent flour exports to non- 
sterling countries in the western hem- 
isphere, but it is not believed that the 
movement has been of much consequence 
since the start of the war. 























¥ oY 
No Oat Feed Exports 
The Canadian government has added 
oat feed, which is a by-product of the 
manufacture of rolled oats, to the list of 
feeds that cannot be exported from 
Canada. 
¥ ¥ 
U. S. Market Advances 
Burrato, N. Y.—With apparently au- 
thentic reports that due to shipping diffi- 
culties and other causes, the flour output 
of Canadian mills will be an estimated 
half in September of what it was in 
August, the effect on feed prices con- 
tinues very bullish. 
The Canadian government is continuing 


COURT TO DECIDE STATUS 
OF ENRICHED BREAD 


Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska Mas- 
ter Bakers Association has filed a 
civil suit in district court here to 
determine whether enrichment of 
bread through addition of vitamin B:, 
riboflavin, nicotinic acid and iron en- 
titles the bakers to label the enriched 
bread as a “fancy” loaf. 

Bakers of the state recently started 
marketing a 20-oz loaf, although the 
Nebraska standard bread weight law 
forbids selling of loaves in other than 
half-pound, one-pound and multiples 
thereof, unless the bread is “fancy.” 
No specific definition is given for 
fancy bread in the law and the bak- 
ers are labeling their 20-oz loaf 
“fancy” by virtue of enrichment and 
multiple twisting. 





¥ ¥ 
ALSO A MILLER 


8. V. Tomlinson, wholesale grocer 
and manufacturer of North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., recently purchased the 
flour mill there, a plant which has 
approximately 100 bbls daily capacity. 
A successful merchant who already 
does considerable flour business, Mr. 
Tomlinson manufactures bricks, packs 

ies and fruits and is one of the 
largest buyers of medicinal herbs in 
the country. 


Se 
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iSlight Modification Made in 
Canada’s Millfeed Embargo 


its embargo on exports of all grades of 
feed, including that already under con- 
tract to American firms. It now is be- 
lieved that the Dominion will need all the 
wheat feeds made by the Canadian mills 
for some time to come and that the em- 
bargo, for a time at least, will be firm. 

As a result of the continued embargo, 
United States mills enjoyed an advance 
of another $1.50 a ton, the second in as 
many weeks, with the demand very 
strong. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“SUPER” INSTITUTE PLANS 
TO DISCUSS DEFENSE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Defense problems 
will occupy a major share of the discus- 
sions at the annual Super Market Insti- 
tute convention to be held here Sept. 
14-17. The question of securing adequate 
supplies of merchandise and scheduling 
its arrival, labor supply and wage prob- 
lems will all come under this head, and 
equally interesting to this group will be 
the outlook for federal food price control 
and the attitude of the Department of 
Justice toward the food industry as ‘ex- 
pressed by the anti-trust suits recently 
prosecuted. 

Other problems such as grade labeling 
and the operation of bakery and specialty 





departments will be included among the 
important topics of discussion. It is ex- 
pected that William H. Albers, Institute 
president, will suggest that the industry 
make a statement of policy for public 
dissemination. ss 

The manufacturers’ committee working 
on the convention includes representatives 
from Anheuser-Busch, Inc., General 
Foods Corp., Lever Bros. Co., Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., National Biscuit Co., 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Standard 
Brands, Inc., Quaker Oats Co. and many 
other national organizations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ARCHER-DANIELS GAINS 

New York, N. Y.— Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., makers of linseed oil, soy- 
bean oil and meal, and other products, 
reported today for the year ended June 
30, consolidated net profit of $3,103,166, 
equal to $5.69 a share on the common 
stock. This compared with $3,047,014 or 
$5.41 a share in the preceding year. Pro- 
vision for taxes was on the basis of the 
revenue bill passed by the House Aug. 4. 
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RYE, SOYA FLOUR HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED FOR THIS WEEK 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Special— A spe- 
cial industry committee representing the 
rye flour millers of the Millers’ National 
Federation was to meet here Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, to confer on definitions and 
standards of identity for this type of 
product, which the Food Standards Com- 
mittee of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration will consider at an opening meet- 
ing on Thursday, Sept. 11. The federa- 
tion committee includes Herman Fakler, 
chairman, and T. C. Roberts, of General 
Mills, Inc., K. L. Burns, of Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., Finis Cowan, of 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y., and C. T. Silverson, 
of Eagle Roller Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


The meeting is preliminary to a hearing 





which the Food & Drug Administration 
will call for a later date to consider pro- 
posed definitions and standards for rye 
flours. The federation also will be repre- 
sented at a preliminary conference on 
soybean flours, which will be held by the 
Food & Drug Administration on Friday, 
Sept. 12. 
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W. C. DEININGER, GENERAL 
BAKING EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


William C. Deininger, a director of the 





General Baking Co. and formerly presi- . 


dent and chairman of the board of that 
organization, died at his home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Sept. 6. He was 80 years of 
age. 

The General Baking Co. developed 
from a firm established by Mr. Dein- 
inger’s father in Rochester. A merger 
of that company with bakeries in other 
cities took place in 1917, and Mr. Dein- 
inger headed the company from 1918 
until 1925, when he retired. Nine years 





The Late William C. Deininger 


later he returned to the active manage- 
ment of the company as chairman of its 
board of directors, and retired for the 
second time in 1940. 

At the time of his death Mr. Dein- 
inger was president of the New York 
Bakers’ Club. He is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. J. Edmund Byrne, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and a sister, Mrs. Louisa 
B. Reinhart. At one time Mr. Dein- 
inger was prominent in Republican politi- 
cal circles in Rochester, where he was a 
member of various clubs. He was noted 
for his philanthropical work. Funeral 
services were held from his home in 
Rochester, Sept. 9. 
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JOINS KANSAS MILLING SCHOOL 

Burrato, N. Y.—Warren F. Keller, 
assistant head miller for the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo, who has been 
prominent in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, will leave the 
company during September to accept a 
position as research miller with the 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 
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W. M. BJERKE PROMOTED 
William M. Bjerke, who has been head 
of the shipping department of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., at Minneapolis, 
has been promoted to assistant manager 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and will leave next 
week to take up his new duties. 





JULY FLOUR OUTPUT 
ABOVE THAT OF 1940 


Bureau of Census Reports 8,918,328 Bbis 
Produced Compared to 8,504,400 
Bbis Last Year 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
8,918,328 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during July, compared with 8,- 
551,625 bbls the previous month and §8,- 
504,400 bbls the same month a year ago. 
Of the 1,099 mills reporting for July, 
1941, 1,056 accounted for 105,343,575 bbls 
of the total wheat flour production of 
111,368,727 bbls as shown by the returns 
of the biennial census of manufacturers 
in 1989. se 

Mills reporting for July, 1941, ground 
40,625,412 bus of wheat, operating at 
59.8% of a total daily capacity of 578,322 
bbls, and requiring 273.3 lbs of wheat 
for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,104 mills reporting for June, 
1941, ground 38,818,781 bus of wheat, 
operating at 58.9% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 580,457 bbis, and requiring 272.4 
Ibs of wheat to a barrel of flour. , 

The 1,114 mills reporting for July, 
1940, ground 38,920,968 bus of wheat, 
operating at 55.1% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 593,130 bbls, and requiring 
274.6 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

Of the July, 1941, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 16%, with 78 mills reporting pro- 
duction of 1,427,270 bbls of flour. New 
York produced 12.4% of the total, 31 
mills reporting 1,104,467 bbls produced. 
Forty-six mills reported from Minnesota, 
accounting for 926,374 bbls, 10.4% of the 
total. Missouri accounted for 9.4% of the 
total, with 63 mills reporting a produc- 
tion of 837,123 bbls. Texas produced 
5.5% of the total, with 36 mills reporting 
488,050 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for July, 
1941, was 351,600 tons, compared with 
334,570 tons for the month previous and 
340,911 tons for the same month of 1940. 

Of the total millfeed production for 
July, 1941, Kansas produced 55,902 tons, 
New York 43,410, Minnesota 36,601, Mis- 
souri 32,336 and Texas 19,224. 
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WHOLESALE INDEX ADVANCES 
WITH FARM GOODS RISE 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Wholesale com- 
modity prices in the week ended Aug. 30 
rose to the highest general level since 
early 1930, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports. 

The bureau’s index stood at 90.6% of 
the 1926 average compared with 90.0 in 
the preceding week and 77.7 in the cor- 
responding 1940 week. The latest index 
was 20.8% higher than in August, 1939, 
immediately preceding the start of the 
European war. 

The increase in the latest week’s figure 
largely reflected marked rises in prices 
for farm products and processed foods. 
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CEREALS IN FOOD STAMP LIST 

On the Department of Agriculture list 
of foods available during September for 
purchase with blue stamps by families 
taking part in the food stamp program 
are wheat flour, enriched wheat flour, 
self rising flour, enriched self rising 
flour, whole wheat flour, corn meal and 
hominy grits. 
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Reduced Wheat Acreage, Marked Expansion 
in Poultry and Dairy Products and Meat, Is 
1942 Goal of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Reduction in the acreage of such crops 
as wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco, and 
large increases even from the expanded 
production of 1941 in milk, eggs, meats, 
soybeans and some feed grains are the 
objectives of a farm production campaign 
for 1942 announced Sept. 8 by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. 

The wheat acreage, averaged 
72,049,000 in the 1936-40 period, and 
which was 63,503,000 in 1941, would be 
50,000,000 to 55,000,000 in 1942, if the 
government’s ideas are met. 


which 


Because of the record wheat surplus 
overhanging the market, there was talk 
of an effort to squeeze wheat acreage be- 
low present minimum acreage allotment 
of 55,000,000 set by Congress, and even 
under the 50,000,000-acre minimum goal 
announced Sept. 8. 

New legislation may be attempted to 
get the minimum acreage allotment down 
as low as 45,000,000 or 50,000,000. 

The campaign will be under the super- 
vision of state and county USDA boards 
which are made up of representatives 
of all Department of Agriculture agen- 
cies in the field. 

Production goals for 1942 and the part 
which agriculture will be called upon to 
play in the defense effort will be dis- 
cussed with farm leaders 
in four regional agricultural defense con- 
ferences scheduled for Salt Lake City 
Sept. 15-16, Chicago Sept. 18-19, New 
York City Sept. 24-25, and 
Sept. 29-30. 

Every farmer in the United States will 
be contacted by local farm committee- 
men under the supervision of the USDA 
boards and_ will with individual 
farm plans to determine the extent to 


farmers and 


Memphis 


assist 


which each farm can contribute to agri- 
culture’s task in national defense, Secre- 
tary Wickard announced. 

“The goals for 1942 call for the largest 
production in the history of American 
agriculture, but we are not going to have 
to plow up the hills and the plains to 
get it. We have adequate reserves of 
feed grains for increased production of 
livestock products and it will not be 


necessary materially to increase total 
crop acreage next year,” the secretary 
said. 

“Farm production in general is in 


good balance, but greatly increased sup- 
plies of some commodities will be needed. 
In this emergency I have found it neces- 
sary to encourage the expansion of the 
production of eggs, evaporated 
milk, dry skim milk, cheese and chickens, 
and accordingly I have today made a 
formal public announcement that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will support 
prices for these commodities until Dec. 
31, 1942, at not less than 85% of parity. 
Increases in the production of other 
crops in 1942 are also desirable as indi- 
cated by the goals. Other proclamations 
may be issued from time to time if it 


hogs, 


is found that special encouragement is 
needed to obtain adequate or desired sup- 
plies, or supplies which are considerably 
in excess of what farmers might other- 
wise be expected to produce.” 

(The government's billion-dollar lease- 
lend buying operation is expected in fact 
to support prices at close to 100% of 
parity levels, All six commodities to 


which the price guarantee applies already 
are bringing farmers more than 100% 
of parity.) 

“This public announcement is issued 
under the recent congressional authoriza- 
tion contained in the Steagall amendment 
to the act of July 1, 1941, extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corp. Un- 
der the terms of that act, whenever the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds it neces- 
sary during the existing emergency to 
encourage the expansion of production of 
any non-basic agricultural commodity, 
the department is required, within the 
limit of the funds available, to support a 
price for the producers at not less than 
85% of parity. 

“Of all the farm commodities of which 
increases are needed, the most urgent 
need is for more milk. We need to con- 
sume more dairy products in this coun- 
try for improved health and strength 
and the British will need tremendous 
quantities of cheese, evaporated milk and 
dried skim milk. To reach the produc- 
tion goals for 1942 the greatest effort 
will be required in dairying.” 

In general the production goals re- 
flect suggested or expected production 
substantially larger than in recent years 
for livestock products with adequate sup- 
plies of feed grains to supply increased 
livestock numbers, expanded production 
of oil-producing crops, and a continua- 
tion of about the current level of produc- 
tion or less of cotton, wheat and tobacco. 

Goals for 1942 provide for a total 
farm production 15% higher than the 
1924-29 average. Using 100 as the index 
of farm production for the 1924-29 pe- 
riod, the average for the 1936-40 period 
was 105. The 1941 percentage is esti- 
mated to be 113, and for 1942, it is ex- 
pected to be 115. If 1942 production 
goals are reached it will be the third 
successive year of record production. 
While total production next year would 


be only about 2% greater than this year, 
much larger increases occur in the vita- 
min and mineral-rich livestock products 
for which demand is increasing in this 
country and which are among the foods 
most needed by the British. 

The British government expects to need 
from this country about a fourth of its 
supply of animal protein foods or the 
equivalent of enough to feed 10,000,000 
people. Total British needs for United 
States farm products are expected to 


September 10, 194) 


amount to about 6 to 8% of total United 
States farm production. 
including 


Total exports, 
shipments, may 
8 to 10% of 


lease-lend 
amount to as much as 
total production. 

For the fiscal year 1942-43 it is ex. 
pected that exports may require the 
product of 25,000,000 to 27,500,000 acres 
of crop land, which is about the same as 
the average for the period 1936-37 
1940-41. For the fiscal year 
1940-41 exports required only about half 


through 


as much acreage as is expected for the 
fiscal year 1942-43. 

The accompanying table compares 1942 
goals with estimated production in 194] 
and with average production for the 
1936-40 period. 





Operative Millers Make Plans 
for Several District Meetings 


There are 11 district organizations of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 
Adjourned for the summer, several of 
these are now announcing plans for 
meetings to be held in the near future. 
Those for which programs are available 
are described 
graphs. 

Millers of the Pacific Coast District, 
Association of Operative Millers 
known as District 9—are making a heavy 
bid to entertain the parent organization 
during its annual convention to be held 
in June of next year; in the meantime, 
they’re getting in practice by preparing 
a program for their own three-day con- 
vention that is each year growing larger 
and assuming more importance. Millers 
on the coast are scattered, and cannot 
as easily attend meetings as can their 
contemporaries in other districts, who 
ordinarily meet every three or four 
months. Therefore, No. 9 has one meet- 
ing a year and makes up for lost time. 

The district’s sixth annual convention 
will be held in the New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, from Thursday through 
Saturday, Oct. 2-4. 

There is no session planned for Thurs- 


in the following para- 


also 





1942 Agricultural Goals 


Production goals of next year’s agricultural department farm program com- 
pared with estimated production this year and with the average production for 


the 1936-40 period, respectively, included: 


Milk—125,000,000,000 Ibs, 116,809,000,000 and 106,640,000,000. 
Eggs—4,000,000,000 doz, 3,676,000,000 and 3,400,000,000. 
Hogs—79,300,000 head slaughtered, 71,000,000 and 63,196,000. 

Beef Cattle and Veal Calves—28,000,000 head slaughtered, 25,100,000 and 24,850,000. 
Chickens—750,000,000 slaughtered, 680,000,000 and 644,000,000. 
Lambs and Sheep—22,900,000 slaughtered, 22,400,000 and 21,902,000. 
Corn—90,000,000 acres, 87,363,000 and 93,980,000. 

Oats—10,000,000 acres, 14,813,000 and 12,881,000. 

Barley—14,500,000 acres, 14,813,000 and 12,881,000. 

Grain Sorghums—$9,500,000 acres, 9,285,000 and 9,303,000. 

All Hay—75,000,000 acres, 73,933,000 and 69,025,000. 
Cotton—22,000,000 to 24,000,000 acres, 23,519,000 and 27,858,000. 
Wheat—55,000,000 acres, 63,503,000 and 72,049,000. 


Tobacco—F lue-cured, 762,000 acres, 747,000 and 955,600; burley, 358,000 acres, 


363,900 


and 388,000; other types, 247,000 acres, 264,900 and 297,200. 


Peanuts—1,600,000 acres for nuts and 1,900,000 acres for oil, 1,908,000 acres for all pur- 
poses this year, and 1,736,000 for all purposes 1936-40. 


Soybeans for Beans—7,000,000 acres, 5,550,000 and 3,433,000. 
Flaxseed—3,228,000 acres or unchanged from 1941 and 1,696,000 for the five-year average. 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane—No acreage limit expected, 800,000 acres of beet and 285,000 


acres of cane produced this year. 


Rye—3,436,000 acres or unchanged from 1941, and 3,533,000 for the five-year average. 
Rice—1,200,000 acres, 1,186,000 and 1,047,000. 
Dry Beans—2,220,000 acres or unchanged from 1941 and 1,880,000 for the five-year av- 


erage. 


Potatoes—3,060,000 acres, 2,988,000 and 3,132,000. 
Sweet Potatoes—850,000 acres, 843,000 and 836,000. 


Commercial Vegetabl 


es—For fresh use, 1,935,000 acres, 


1,843,000 and 1,824,000; for 


processing, 1,500,000 acres, 1,487,000 and 1,319,000. . 
Fruits—Since fruit production cannot be quickly increased emphasis will be placed on 


better distribution and prevention of waste. 


Forest Products—Lumber, 32,000,000,000 board feet, 31,500,000,000 and 24,800,000,000; 
pulp wood, 15,800,000 cords, 15,000,000 and 9,300,000; all other wood, 6,100,000,000 cubic feet, 
5,850,000,000 and 5,300,000,000; turpentine, 400,000 barrels, 285,000 and 452,000. 


day, but an informal dinner will be held, 
to be followed by entertainment. Colored 
motion pictures will be shown. 
registration begins Friday morning, and 
the convention will o'clock. 
On the morning program are O. D. Fish- 
er, president of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who will offer greet- 
ings from mill management; W. E. Me- 
Craith, Kansas City, secretary of the 
A.O.M., who will speak on “Our Na- 
tional Association”; Russell Ericson, 
Buchan Baking Co., Seattle, whose topic 
is “Characteristics the Baker Desires in 
Flour,” and Wayne Fuller, Fisher Flour 
ing Mills Co., who will discuss “Rail 
Transportation Problems.” Following @ 
short recess, E. G. Shafer, Department of 
Agronomy, Washington State College, 
will speak on “Breeding Improved Va 
rieties of Wheat.” 


open at 9 


Friday’s luncheon will be followed by 
inspection of the city’s milling plants 
In the evening the annual banquet, fol 
lowed by a cabaret party at the hotel 
will be held. 

Things will start early on Saturday: @ 
fishing party is scheduled for 5 am 
Later there will be a “fisherman’s break- 
fast,” and at 9:30 the day’s session vil 
get under way. First on the _ prograll 
will be a talk by Lloyd Case, Montrose 
(Colo.) Milling Co., titled “Milling 
Methods of Ancient Indian Civilizations” 
There will be an exhibit of Indian relics 
Next will come a round table discussion 
of flour enrichment, under the joint lead- 
ership of W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., and L. W. Pingree, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., San Francisco. 4 
group luncheon will follow adjournment, 
and a dance is planned for the conver 
tion’s final evening. 

The ladies’ program will include a bot 
trip, luncheons and other activities. 


¥ ¥ 


Members of A. O. M. District 1 ha’ 
planned something different for thet 
opening meeting of the season, to be held 
at the Leon Hotel, Hutchinson, Kans 
Sept. 13. Several of the mills whose s* 
perintendents belong to the group have 
been co-operating in some experiment 
milling work designed to show compat 
tive yield and quality that may be ob 
tained by processing different sizes of 
wheat. Nos. 8, 10 and 12 wire were US 
in making separations. Dee McQuillen 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrent 
Carl Steele, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling 
Willis Kelly, William Kelly Milling or 
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REHEARING ?—Because of new find- 
ings in the field of nutrition, with par- 
ticular reference to discoveries concern- 
ing the needs and natural supplies of 
Vitamin B;, nicotinic acid, iron and ribo- 
flavin, a reopening of discussions on en- 
riched flour and breads may be decided 
upon by governmental authorities. This 
was indicated by Hearing Officer Alan- 
son Willcox, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, at the close of the bread 
hearings in Washington Aug. 15. These 
new findings have revealed that, primarily 


because of greater baking losses, slight- 
ly higher amounts of enriching ingredi- 
ents may be required. In the meantime, 
millers and bakers are expected to con- 
tinue to produce enriched products at the 
present levels which, although published 
last May, are not to be effective until 
Jan. 1, 1942. 


WIV 


INCREASING.—During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, mills of the United 
States produced 881,962 bbls more wheat 
flour than during the preceding year. 
Figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census show a total production of 105,- 
330,437 bbls for the crop year recently 
ended. During this year, an average of 
1,092 mills, operating at 58.7% of total 
daily capacity of 586,403 bbls, ground 
478,895,325 bus of wheat, requiring 272.8 


A. O. M. PRESIDENT AT WORK 


This snapshot of Horace G. Kohler was taken recently on the roller floor of the 
Pubrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., of which he is superintendent. Mr. 
Kohler was elected president of the Association of Operative Millers at its convention 
last June. He, and the Fuhrer-Ford plant, are the subjects of an article on page 8a 


of this issue. 





Ibs of wheat per bbl. A comparable 
group of mills required 273.6 Ibs of wheat 
per bbl during the 1939-40 crop year. 


eee 


RISING.—Labor costs, amounting to 
46.9% total manufacturing expense in 
American flour mills, were 27.4% higher in 
the crop year of 1939-40 than they were six 
years ago, according to a study of cost 
reports conducted by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Their findings also re- 
veal that these costs were higher in 1939- 
40 by 16.2% than they were during the 
prosperous 1929-30 crop year. Statistics 
for the crop year ended June 30, 1941, 
have not been compiled, but further ad- 
vances in labor costs were made in that 
period. The report also reveals that in 
the past ten years labor costs, lower per 
bbl in very small and very large mills 
than in the remainder of the industry, 
have leveled off until there is little dif- 


ference. 


SETTLING.—Gradual reopening late 
last month of flour mills in the Pacific 
Northwest marked the end of a strike 
that had tied up virtually all the wheat 
flour production there for several weeks. 
Employers accepted a compromise pro- 
posal by E. P. Marsh, federal conciliator, 
calling for a 744c per hour increase with 
an additional increase of 2!/c Jan. 1. The 
contract extends until July 1, 1942. The 
union—A. RB. of L.—agreed to go back to 
work and settle any minor differences in 
the various mills’ contracts later. 


aL ATA 


WARNING.—Spurred by the censure 
of certain southwestern wheat varieties 
by leading millers, cereal chemists and 
crop improvement workers, the AAA is 
taking steps to encourage quality, rather 
than quantity, production of wheat. Teeth 
were put into a letter on the subject ad- 
dressed to state AAA offices by N. E. 
Dodd, director of the administration's 
western division, with the statement that 
unless steps are taken, it might “finally 
be necessary to make some administrative 
changes in our program, particularly in 
regard to wheat loans.” Wheats spe- 
cifically mentioned as not having qual- 
ities suitable for milling and baking were 
Chiefkan, Red Chief and Kawvalex. 
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The character of a machine 
is reflected in the character 
of the man who owns it. 


from CANADA to TENNESSEE— 
in the NORTHEAST and SOUTHWEST— 


* Progressive millers who installed FORSTER 
WHEAT CONDITIONERS as conditioners only, 
and found them the answer to ‘‘tempering’”’ 
problems, have discovered that the device can 
be made to WASH wheat, THOROUGHLY and 
ECONOMICALLY, while CONDITIONING it 
RAPIDLY and SCIENTIFICALLY. 


PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE IN IMPROVING THE PRODUCTS OF 
LIGHT TEST-WEIGHT WHEAT 








Ask us for the names of the mills 
that are using 


. The NEW FORSTER 
| WASHER and 
CONDITIONER 


They’re among the largest and most 
progressive in North America 
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LET US TELL YOU HOW YOU CAN 
MODERNIZE YOUR MILLING PROCESS 
—IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
—SAVE MONEY —MAKE A PROFIT! 


FORGET PREJUDICE! GET THE FACTS 
A Typical ABOUT THIS TRULY GREAT 
FORSTER INSTALLATION INVENTION NOW! 


U. S. Letters Patent Nos, 1711574 and 2205814 
q 


THE FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


471 North Seneca Street WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Fig. 2: American Method of Conditioning. 
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Fig.3: Farinograph Curves showing how 
the time of development “T* 
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Fig.4%: Extensimetre - Chopin - Curves 
Showing how the resistance "P* of the dough 
/s increased by conditioning soft wheats. 
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Fig. 1: 


The line drawing at the left illustrates the arrangement of wheat washer and 


the “radiator-type” of wheat conditioner used extensively in Europe. The conditioning 
apparatus itself is in the neighborhood of 40 ft high for a capacity of 200 bus per hour. In 
the center of the drawing a “temperature diagram” parallels the several sections of the 
conditioner, representing the approximate temperatures of the grain in different positions. 
At the right, a “moisture contents” diagram gives moisture figures in the same positions. 


HILE wheat conditioning appa- 

ratus came into quite general use 

in most of the larger mills of 
western Europe long before the pres- 
ent war began, it is only in compara- 
tively recent years that “conditioning 
with machines has found favor in North 
America. As will be pointed out, the 
conditioning machines developed and 
built in North America employ methods 
somewhat dissimilar to those which orig- 
inated in Europe, and in this article an 
attempt will be made to set forth several 
pertinent facts concerned with grain con- 
ditioning by comparing American and 
European practice in this field. Through- 
out this article the term “conditioning” 
is used to describe the process of pre- 
paring wheat for milling by treatment 
With heat and moisture in a “condi- 
tioner.” 

The first question that is likely to be 
asked is, “Why did this kind of wheat 
Preparation originate in Europe instead 
North America, and why is the use of 

tioning apparatus more general in 
rope than on this continent?” The 
Question—and therefore the second 


one, doubtless—is answered by the fol- 
lowing explanation and catalogue of 
facts. 

In many European countries, wheat is 


ylvoot 


The conditioning method illustrated is not considered “hot conditioning,” which contemplates 
temperatures of 130 F. or above. Similar charts for the “American Method of Conditioning” 
parallel a line drawing representing a successful conditioning system now rather extensively 
used in the United States and Canada. Figures 3 and 4 are self-explanatory, except for the 
information that the distance between the curved lines used in measuring time (T and T’) 


represents one minute for each space. 


pean wheats containing “weak” gluten, 
an improvement in the properties of this 
gluten, tending to enable the flour to 
produce better bread, is highly desirable. 


-_— 


a comparison 
of methods 


By Rudolf Kohn 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


ordinarily harvested with a high mois- 
ture content. When below about 19%, 
this moisture content is increased by 
washing to that figure. Thus, there is a 
necessity for drying. With soft Euro- 


It was learned that the baking quality 
of flours from weak wheat that had been 
subjected to heat treatment was im- 
proved, and that it could be obtained, in 
the presence of 16% moisture or more, 


by holding the grain at a temperature of 
130° F. for a few minutes. 

By this treatment the “strength” of 
the gluten—that is, its resistance to 
breaking—is increased, but its extensi- 
bility diminishes. Therefore, the period 
of time during which the wheat is sub- 
jected to this temperature must be short. 
The treatment is for soft, weak wheats 
only; it should not be used with hard 
wheats characterized by great strength 
and limited extensibility. The duration 
of the treatment in European condition- 
ers generally extends over a period of 
approximately one hour, which is far 
longer than the time required for drying 
and the eventual “hardening” of the 
gluten. 

From the necessity of drying wheat 
before grinding came the useful process 
of conditioning at rather high tempera- 
tures for the purpose of improving the 
gluten of soft, weak wheats, and from 
observations of the effects of treatment 
on the physical characteristics of the 
grain came the system of treating any 
wheat at lower temperatures — usually 
approximating 110° F. By this system, 


YOU CAN MAKE FLOUR, BUT NOT PROFITS, WITH ARCHAIC EQUIPMENT 
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“mellowness” of the endosperm is ob- 
tained, which facilitates reduction. In- 
terested readers may note that my ar- 
ticle, “Comparing European and Ameri- 
can Diagrams,” published in a previous 
issue of this journal, showed additional 
endosperm recovery through very fine 
cloth in the European system, indicating 
that apparatus conditioning does increase 
the toughness of the bran and facilitate 
separation as a result of the “mellowing” 
of the endosperm. 
¥ oy 

Before proceeding further, I wish to 

refer to some investigations and inter- 
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milling industry an important responsibility. We congratulate all who have so enthusiastically accepted the convoying of 
these vital elements of health defense to the consuming American public. ¢ That millers preparing their own premixes 
should purchase their bulk supplies of enriching ingredients only from houses with reputations for high quality products 
is obvious. When you buy thiamine, nicotinic acid or riboflavin from Roche Park you need not worry either as to purity or 
price. The Roche reputation is built'upon rare quality, yet prices are as low as from any other source. You also are assured of 


technical advice which is based on real, practical experience with your problems. ¢ Address inquiries to our Vitamin Division. 


HOFFMANN-LA 


World Famous for Pharmaceutical Fine 
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esting tests made by a European engi- 
neer. These suggest the following expla- 
nation of the “true mellowness” of the 
endosperm: 

Mellowed cells of the endosperm ap- 
pear transparent under the microscope 
(when magnified 1:500), it is pointed 
out, and are white when observed in a 
mass, much like crystals of salt or sugar. 
In contrast, cells of hard wheat have a 
gray-vitreous color when observed under 
the microscope. They are mellowed in 
less than .a second by the influence of 
saturated air at 120° F., and become 
clear and transparent. This is a clear 
demonstration as to how mellowness is 


ROCHE, INC. 


produced by a simultaneous action of 
moisture and heat. . . . In soft wheats 
the white color of the endosperm should 
be attributed to a pre-existing mellow- 
ness. . . . The heat developed by the 
reduction of middlings produces the high 
degree of mellowness and the white color 
of the flour... . 

The fact that the endosperm will flake 
rather than pulverize when the water has 
not penetrated into the cells (as “bound 
water”) has been recognized for a long 
time, and is in full agreement with the 
general technical rule according to which 
“wetness” is prejudicial to the reduction 
of any material. When the grain is mel- 
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The selection of flour as the first food staple to carry specified higher amounts of vitamins and minerals has given the 


NUTLEY, N. J. 
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lowed to a proper degree by the action 
of carefully-controlled heat in the pres- 
ence of suitable moisture, the percentage 
of middlings produced by the first, sec- 
ond and third breaks (with a five-break 
system) will be considerably increased. 
The chief chemist and production mana- 
ger of a large milling concern in which 
an apparatus conditioner built and now 
in rather extensive use in the United 
States has been in operation for about 
two years has advised me that the in- 
crease in the quantity of middlings pro- 
duced after installing the conditioner was 
so great that certain spouts had to be 
arranged to carry larger loads. From 
this it will be understood that when 
wheat is conditioned by the proper use 
of heat and moisture for the purpose of 
facilitating the separation of the endo- 
sperm from the bran, certain modifica- 
tions in procedure may be necessary in 
order to accommodate increased quanti- 
ties of middlings and reduce them at the 
head end of the middlings system. 


¥ ¥ 


Thus, born of the neces:ity of drying 
grain, wheat conditioning has now grown 
to an art capable of many achievements. 
On the one hand, the nature of the glu- 
ten may be altered when temperatures 
of about 130° are employed. Chemical 
research has shown the favorable influ- 
ence of conditioning on the enzymes, lip- 
oids and gluten of “weak” wheats. ‘The 
late French chemist, Arpin, noted an in- 
crease in the quantity of washed gluten 
in such treatment, denoting that some 
soluble proteins were coagulated by heat- 
ing from the sol to the gel state, thus 
allowing them to be recovered in the 
gluten instead of being removed by the 
washing water. 

The hardening of the gluten can be 
compared to the action of heat on the 
protein of an egg. It thus becomes clear 
that an increase of strength is always 
accompanied by a decrease of extensibil- 
ity. In the diagrams obtained by the 
“Extensimeter Chopin,” shown as Fig. 4, 
the resistance of the dough is represent- 
ed by the ordinate “P,” and the extensi- 
bility by the abscissa “G.” With flours 
from weak wheats the diagrams show a 
small “P” and a large “G,” which is an 
unfavorable dough characteristic. A fa- 
vorable P:@ ratio, as shown at the right 
of Fig. 4, is obtained by “hot condition- 
ing.” 

Almost all authorities now agree that 
with the temperatures and moistures 
generally used in conditioning there is 
no alteration in the diastatic character- 
istics of the wheat. The decomposition 
of the proteases, occurring at about 120° 
F., is said, however, to result in greater 
stability of the dough. The stability of 
the dough can be controlled by the Far 
inograph, as shown in Fig. 3. The ab- 
scissae of the farinograms (charts made 
with the Farinograph) represent time, 
while the ordinates represent the resis- 
tance of the dough. It will be noted that 
the mixing time required by a dough 
from wheat that has been properly con- 
ditioned is much shorter than that for 
a dough from the same wheat uncondi- 
tioned. Aside from the effect of heat in 
connection with the hardening of the glu- 
ten, conditioning facilitates not only the 
reduction of the endosperm but also its 
separation from the bran and germ, 5? 
that a minimum of lipoids (which are 
contained in the aleurone layer and the 
germ) will pass into the flour. 

Without entering into details of ma 
chine construction, which has often bee? 
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described, we shall now examine the 
principles and operation of European 
conditioners. These machines are built as 
trunks two or three stories high, through 
which the grain passes slowly (Fig. 1). 
In the device we are examining, the 
wheat is heated through radiators in the 
first section, while the passing air with- 
draws part of its moisture. In the dry- 
ing section the moisture reduction con- 
tinues on a larger scale. In the follow- 
ing radiator sections the temperature 
may be maintained while the moisture 
content is further reduced. Finally, the 
grain is cooled by fresh air. This pro- 
cedure results in too much surface mois- 
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ture being removed, causing the bran- 
coats to be too dry for good milling; 
therefore, a storage period in bins, up 
to 24 hours, is necessary before milling 
While a 
binning period of 24 hours is recom- 
mended in England, much shorter peri- 
ods have been applied on the Continent 


with this type of conditioner. 


of Europe—in some cases between six 
and ten hours. As it has been found that 
even long binning periods have little if 
any effect on diastatic activity, it is evi- 
dent that the practice of binning after 
conditioning principally aims to obtain 
an equal moisture distribution, and thus 
avoid dry bran. 






In another successful European condi- 
tioner no radiators are used, the heat be- 
ing transmitted to the grain through cir- 
culated air with a controlled degree of 
humidity. The essential principles in- 
volved do not differ from those em- 
ployed in the conditioner of the radiator 
type, and the performance of one type 
can be described in a description of that 
of the other. Mention should also be 
made of the Vacuum Conditioner intro- 
duced several years ago, principally as a 
dryer. This machine is recommended 
where a moisture reduction of as much 
as 6% is required. 

American conditioning equipment and 





HIGH TEST PURITY... HT Phosphate is made 
from Monsanto-produced, pure phosphoric 
acid and heart-of-the-vein food-grade lime. 


FREE- FLOWING... HT Phosphate is free-flow- 
ing, providing easy handling at the mill and 
homogenous blending with the flour. 


UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH... Year 
in, year out, millers know they can expect 
the same uniformly good results from HT 


Phosphate. 


CORRECT GRANULATION... HT Phosphate 
mixes quickly and uniformly into flour— 
assures satisfactory keeping qualities of self- 
rising flour—produces good volume, texture 


and color in baked goods. 


BAKING LABORATORY SERVICE... You are 
invited to use the services of Monsanto’s 
kitchen at the St. Louis plant. Its sole purpose 
is to serve as your baking laboratory. 
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practice differ widely from the Euro- 
pean. While European conditioners have 
been developed from dryers, the Ameri- 
can conditioner is designed to add re 
quired moisture suitably and by a short 
process. The device employs warm vapor 
in the first stage, and this vapor adds 
both heat and moisture to the grain. The 
vapor is furnished by low-pressure steam, 
which is aspirated into drum No. 1 (Fig. 
2), and condenses on the surfaces of the 
wheat berries. The amount of moisture 
added in this first stage is regulated 
automatically by controlling the temper- 
ature rise. It is approximately 1% for 
each 20° (F.) increase in temperature. 

In the second drum, moisture is added 
in the form of liquid water, the tempera- 
ture being maintained at the required 
level. It would be perfectly possible to 
cause the wheat to have exactly the mois- 
ture content required for milling as it 
leaves the second cylinder, or drum, but 
its temperature would, of course, be too 
high. Therefore, an excess of surface 
moisture is deliberately added in the 
form of liquid water. The excessive tem- 
perature of the grain is reduced by the 
evaporation of this added water, which 
transforms sensible heat to latent heat 
and removes it with the vapor formed 
during the process. Thus the phenomena 
occurring in the cooling system—the third 
and final cylinder —are the reverse of 
those brought about in the first cylinder, 
but instead of evaporating the water 
that permeated the berries during the 
first and second stages of the process, 
only the added water is affected, leaving 
the surfaces of the bran as damp as is 
desirable. 

The cooling section—the final stage— 
is represented by a drum having a per- 
forated casing and provision for the in- 
take and discharge of suitable air cur- 
rents. When the excess surface moisture 
added for evaporative purposes is vapor- 
ized and removed by a fan, the grain is 
ready for milling. This preparation, re- 
quiring less than ten minutes, evens the 
distribution of moisture remarkably and 
results in a “mellowing” of the endo- 
sperm not obtainable by ordinary “tem- 
pering” methods. The last stage is in 
no sense a “drying” stage. Its purpose is 
the removal of heat with a consequent 
reduction of temperature, and evapora- 
tion is only incidental. 

YY 

From the above, it may be pointed out 
that the principal advantage of “condi- 
tioning” as opposed to ordinary “tempert- 
ing” lies not only in the exactness of 
control of both moisture content and the 
time element but also in the facilitation 
of endosperm reduction and its separa- 
tion from the bran-coats through the 
process of “mellowing.” Improvement in 
the baking qualities of flours may als? 
be accomplished, particularly with weak 
wheats. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


“The harmfulness of foreign material 
in wheat depends upon the harm it may 
have done to the wheat and the dift- 
culty of its removal. If it is separable 
in the form of dockage, some of the me 
terial other than wheat may even have 4 
value in feeds. If it cannot be removed 
then the harmfulness will depend wpo 
its effect on the mill mix. The presencé 
of rye or red durum is particularly ob- 
jectionable because the products from 
these grains are not desired in the flowr.” 
—C. O. Swanson, in “Wheat and Flour 
Quality.” 
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More flour can be bleached with SUPERLITE than 
with equivalent amounts of any other powdered 


flour bleaching composition. 


More flour can be bleached in less time with 
SUPERLITE than with equivalent amounts of any 


other powdered flour bleaching composition. 


Less increase in ash when flour is bleached with 
SUPERLITE than when an equivalent amount of any 


other powdered flour bleaching composition is used. 


Greater dispersion properties than any other 


powdered flour bleaching composition. 


Established by tests as the most efficient powdered 


flour bleaching composition known. 


The SUPERLITE COMPANY maintains a modernly-equipped 
cereal laboratory and furnishes analytical and consulting 
service to all SUPERLITE users 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Send for sample and literature. 


SUPERLITE COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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Notes Concerning Horace G. Kohler, New President of the Association of Operative Millers — the 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. at Mount Vernon, Ind., of Which He Is Superintendent — and a Certain 


Swimming Pool Highly Recommended for What Ails You on Warm Days 





N 1883, W. C. Fuhrer built an 800- 

bbl flour mill at Mt. Vernon, Ind., in 

the heart of the Ohio valley. That mill 
burned in ’98, and was replaced two 
years later by the brick building shown 
in the accompanying group of pictures. 
Nineteen years went by before Horace 
Kohler, then 24 years old, took charge 
of the plant. He’s been in charge of it 
constantly since that time—and his abil- 
ity as a miller is not only testified to by 
the spick and span appearance of the 
plant, but by the fact that in June he 
was elected president of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 

We might mention another interesting 
thing about the new A.O.M. president: 
he know’s just what to do with visiting 
children. For example, you drive into 
town with a fine collection of Indiana 
road dust and a two-and-a-half-year-old 
who is just a bit tired of the whole idea. 
Mr. Kohler shakes hands and takes a 
look at the youngster. “What that child 
needs,” he says, “is a good, cool swim.” 

You look at the Ohio, which is running 
along smoothly enough past the Fuhrer- 
Ford mill. “That’s a nice idea,’ you 
agree, “but the river’s sort of big and—” 

“What I was going to suggest,” Mr. 
Kohler breaks in hurriedly, “is a swim 





By Richard E. Miller 


out at the little pool I’ve built in my 
backyard.” 

Your ears try to be atavistic but they 
don’t succeed in twitching very appreci- 
ably. A pool in the backyard? Sounds 
like Hollywood. “That,” you say, “would 
be swell.” 

So Mr. Kohler tells you to follow his 
car. First thing you know you’ve drawn 
up before a big frame house, the front 
door of which is closed. When Mr. Koh- 
ler opens it you feel a breeze at your 
back and wonder where it could be com- 
ing from, because all day you’ve been 
suspecting it was the off season for 
breezes in Indiana. Your host smiles. 
“I’ve got a little fan down in the base- 
ment,” he explains. “Come right in. Pll 
find Mrs. Kohler and in the meantime 
you just make yourselves comfortable.” 

At this point your wife, who has been 
very quiet, says: “Now, Mr. Kohler, we 
don’t want to put you folks to a lot of 
trouble—” and he replies with something 
that sounds like “Pish.’ Then you hear 
something that sounds like “Posh” and 
there’s Mrs. Kohler. “We've got all 
sorts of bathing suits,” she states, “and 
can fix you all up in a jiffy.” Then Mr. 
Kohler’s son, who is on his summer vaca- 
tion from a music teaching job, comes in 
with his wife. “We’re just getting ready 





for a swim,” he says. “Won’t you all 
join us?” 

You brighten up until you happen to 
look at your watch and realize that 
where you should be is down at the mill 
taking some pictures. So you decline but 
say you'll take a look at the pool, about 
which you’re getting pretty curious, Then 
you find yourself out in a back yard well 
supplied with trees and hedges bordering 
one of the prettiest little swimming pools 
you’ve ever seen. The water’s clear and 
inviting, and you note that the pool is 
stepped off in depths from about a foot 
to perhaps five. Diving, you learn, is 
quite feasible at the deep end. You dis- 
cover also that Mr. Kohler has his own 
chlorinating system which, combined with 
frequent changes of water, is responsible 
for the sparkling condition of the pool. 
Along about that time you hear quite a 
bit of noise and see that not only your 
youngster, but the children of what 
seems to be about half the neighborhood, 
are having a swell time splashing around. 
Mrs. Kohler admits that since they built 
the pool, she doesn’t have to worry about 
what to do with her afternoons—she sits 
by the pool and keeps the children from 
venturing too far. Any actual “life sav- 
ing” work is usually handled’ by her 
daughter, Elaine, who is shown about 


YOU CAN MAKE FLOUR, BUT NOT PROFITS, WITH ARCHAIC 


four-fifths immersed in the first picture 
of the layout above. 

All this, you realize, hasn’t resulted in 
your having any more time. You look 
longingly at the pool, but square your 
shoulders and go back in the house to 
drink a bottle of strawberry pop and in- 
spect the fan in the basement. Instead 
of blowing air upstairs it pulls it down, 
creating a constant and pleasant move- 
ment, you note. Whenever anybody 
wants a big breeze in a particular spot, 
Mr. Kohler explains, all he needs to do 
is open a window. The air takes the line 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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The steamboat gliding along under a cloud 
of smoke was snapped from the top of wheat 
bins belonging to the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co, 
plant, which stands by the bank of the Ohio 
River in Mt. Vernon, Ind. Water in the two 
pictures on the ends of the top row originated 
with the Ohio, also: however, it had under- 
gone quite a change from that being churned 
by the boat’s stern wheel. Before filling the 
swimming pool in Horace Kohler’s back yard, 
it had traveled through not only the city's 
water purification system but Mr. Kohler's as 
well, . . . The owner of the swimming pool 
is also pictured in the top row, and the girl 
swimming in the first picture is his daughter, 
Elaine Kohler. Horace Kohler was elected 
president of the Association of Operative 
Millers at its recent convention. . . . The 
other pictures show a view of the Fubhrer- 
Ford plant, the sifter floor there and a snap- 
shot of Elmer Deuser, one of the second 
millers, 
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TRANSPORTS FOR POWER 
Latest Findings on An Old Subject » » 














7 
ain 
‘ 
O FAR in this series (previous ar- 
ve ~ ticles appeared in the July and Au- 
gust issues) various types of equip- 
ment for transporting stocks and grain 
‘icture from one place to another in the mill 
have been considered. Before any of 
ted in these machines can operate, however, 
1 look power must be applied to them. Belts, 
your or their equivalent, are necessary to 
ae Oe transport this power from the prime 
ind in- mover to the points of application. 
nstead The amount of power a belt will pull 
down, depends upon its tensign and its strength, 
move- as well as upon the tractive power be- 
vy body tween the belt and the driving pulley. 
r spot, These three factors are overlapping to 
: to do some extent. That is, if too great a load 
he line is put on a belt, it will stretch. There 
will be less tension and less traction. 
Traction also depends not only upon ten- 
sion, but upon the materials of which 
e the belt and pulley are fabricated. 
According to studies which have been 
» as made in actual practice by engineers, 
ee one of the most frequent causes of dis- 
the two satisfaction with a leather belt drive is 
_—— an inadequate allotment of belt for the 
churned job to be done. Belt capacity tables are 
ling the B 
ek yard, usually based upon normal loads. Ex- 
oh perience has shown that the “normal” 
ms ye load on a belt is not a guide to the strain 
aughter, that will be put upon it in service, be- 
x. cause most drives are subjected, for 
.. short periods, to severe overloads—over- 
© sae, loads sometimes as high as 100% more 





than normal. Since a belt not large 
enough to handle these periodic peak 
loads would simply stretch, necessitating 
tightening and thereby reducing its life, 
it is poor economy to allow too small a 
margin in belt capacity. Again, with the 
figh labor costs prevalent today, the ex- 
pense of frequent maintenance work 
would seem to justify a greater original 
cost for a belt not requiring such fre- 
quent attention. 

There are two principal types of leath- 
er belt drives: long center and short cen- 
ten, A long center drive is one in which 
there is sufficient sag in the slack strand 
toaid (by virtue of its weight) in main- 
taining tension and contact with the pul- 
leys,, A short center drive is one with 
which some mechanical means of main- 
taining this tension must be provided. 
In Some instances, the natural elasticity 
of the belt may provide sufficient tension 
Wer short centers, but usually, an idler 
pulley of some type, or a pivoted base 


f ‘the motor, is necessary. : 
wit flat belt drives one of the ordi- 


“Means of maintaining tension on 
















; center installations is a gravity 
; This idler is a flat pulley which 
its weight on the upper side of the 
and thus maintains a constant con- 
ween the belt and pulleys. Vari- 
OWS Means of adjusting the weight are 
Belting experts believe that 
the advantages of maintaining 
nt tension and contact with the 
eys is this big disadvantage: gravity 
m are severe on the belts. The belt 
over its crowned driver pulley 
“change direction and _ straighten 
ore going over the flat idler pul- 
Pecause of this, such drives are 
Known as “torture drives.” 
Mstallation of belt idlers on short 
Mrives must be carefully done. 


























Too much weight will result in too high 
a tension, with resultant excessive wear 
and bearing pressures. If the idler is 
properly weighted, and so placed that 
the “torture” is not too tortuous, this 
system presents a good one for making 
leather belts satisfactory on short cen- 
ters. A competent belting engineer 
should supervise their installation. 

A big competitor of leather belting on 
drives of short center type is the com- 
paratively new V-belt. The V-belt may 
be operated with the return strand slack. 
This lessens bearing pressures as com- 
pared with open belt drives operating on 
short centers, and for many types of in- 
stallation the drive is very popular. 

Facts of interest in connection with 
the operation of V-belts include the fol- 
lowing: Due to their weight (they are 
heavier than leather belts) centrifugal 
force acts more strongly upon them. 
Since this force increases with speed, 
and since it tends to throw any belt 
away from contact with the pulleys over 
which it is running, a limit of about 
3,000 ft per min for V-belt drives is ad- 
vised by transmission engineers. (Short 
center flat leather belt drives may easily 
run 5,000 ft per min.) Another point for 
consideration is that each belt does not 
take exactly the same share of the load 
as do its brothers on a drive. Some 
stretch more than others, leaving the 
This in 


itself is not serious, but when a strand 


tighter ones a greater burden. 


breaks, it cannot be replaced with a new 
one unless all the strands are replaced. 
The reason for this is, of course, that the 
new belt, being tighter, would try to 
carry a major share of the load and 
would soon break. 

V-belts are made in a fairly limited 
number of standard lengths. This is 
reasonable, because a separate mold is 
necessary for each size of belt, and it 
would be impossible to manufacture too 
many Since they cannot be cut 
and shortened, however, it is advisable 


sizes. 


to supply a drive with several more 
ropes than are necessary even for an 
overload peak, so that if one or two 
stretch more than others, or break, the 
remaining will be sufficient to carry the 
load. This practice would offset the 
necessity for replacement of any of the 
belts until the complete drive was worn 
out. 

Among the big advantages of V-belts 
are the facts that they are silent, they 
vary little in capacity on top pull, bot- 
tom pull and vertical installation, and 
they are usually much less destructive, 
when they break, than are flat leather 
belts. V-belts have become increasingly 
popular in feed mill machine installa- 
tions. 

In installing V-belts, one thing must 
be given particular attention: alignment. 
Much more so than with flat belts, poor 
alignment can cause serious trouble. V- 
belts are designed to run in grooves. 
When the driving and driven sheaves are 
not exactly in line, however, the belt will 
have a tendeney to climb the side of the 
sheave. Besides causing undue wear, a 
V-belt that climbs far in its groove often 
goes all the way and begins to run on 
top of another belt in the drive. This 
isn’t a healthy situation—R. E. M. 


FOR GOOD Sel/-Rstng FLOURS 
Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


COLUMBIAN PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
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Soft Wheat Flour Problems 


From a Mill Owner's Viewpoint 


By C. H. Koenigsmark 


Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Illinois 


HE subject assigned to me is 
probably of greater importance 
than I can do justice to, as it re- 


solves itself into an individual problem 
with each mill, hence no set rule will 


cover the needs or requirements as a 
whole. 

As a rule, you will find a mill owner 
living in a smal] or fair sized town or 
city, one of its leading citizens, who de- 


votes considerable of his time to civic 
affairs or other business interests. Most 
of his time at the mill is directed to the 
selling of his flour, and probably the 
more successful his mil] is, or the better 
prices he obtains can largely be attrib- 
uted to the quality of wheat he grinds. 

The miller establishes a standard on 
his flour, and if he has the right kind of 
wheat he can make a better and more 
uniform flour. At times he is confront- 
ed with the task of having to buy wheat 
from the outside, and unless he knows 
wheat he has to leave it up to the judg- 
ment of someone else, and quite often 
he is disappointed. There are probably 





JOHN J. AUDUBON 


John J. Audubon is known today as the greatest 


of early American artists and naturalists. World 


famous for his bird pictures. 


What is not generally known is that he was also 
a miller at Hanover, Kentucky, from 1812 to 
1816. True enough, he failed as a miller because 
he spent too much time in the woods and at the 


drawing board, which goes to prove that milling 


* 


details. 


is an art requiring full attention to its finest 


That is why millers have always appreciated 


down. 


Swiss Silk. They know that every attention is 
paid to its fineness and uniformity, and millers 
everywhere have learned to depend unreserv- 
edly on Swiss Silk . 


.. it never lets them 


“SWISS SILK * 


BODMER - DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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more mill owners that buy wheat on the 
judgment of others than to back their 
own judgment. Mills equipped with lab. 
oratories can determine with very reas. 
onable accuracy what may be expected, 
which very materially aids the miller. 

One can hardly say that any one 
variety of wheat is the best, as there are 
many elements that enter into the pro- 
duction of wheat, such as seed, kind of 
soil, climate conditions and weather, and 
therefore it resolves into each mill mak- 
ing its own observations to cover its 
particular needs, and where the mill 
buys wheat direct from the farmer, it 
should carry out a program of distribut- 
ing the most desirable varieties of wheat 
in this vicinity, and do his best in inter- 
esting the farmers to raise such wheat or 
wheats. 

May I be permitted to present an ex- 
perience which may aid any mill to ob- 
tain the kind of wheat it wants. About 
thirty years ago, my grandfather, Thos. 
Koenigsmark, and a good farmer, went 
through this farmer’s wheat fields, se- 
lecting heads of the Fultz variety of 
wheat, being careful that the stem and 
chaff were uniform, in order to get as 
true a type as possible. 

These heads he threshed by hand and 
produced about one gallon of grain, 
which he sowed in his garden in the fall 
This produced enough wheat (after elin- 
inating all the inferior heads) to sow 
an acre or so, which the following year 
produced enough to sow about. thirty 
acres, and for several years my grand- 
father bought this seed (over 1,000 bush- 
els each year) at a premium of 10c 4 
bushel over the price he paid at the mill, 
and in turn sold it to the other farmers 
at his cost. The result was that every 
year thereafter he received the kind of 
wheat he wanted, both in quality and 
quantity, and to this day at least 60% 
of the wheat raised in that vicinity is 
still from that start. 

In conclusion, to the one upon whom 
the responsibility of buying wheat lies, 
let him study the characteristics and 
qualities of the various kinds of wheat 
in his particular vicinity so that he can 
recommend the varieties he prefers. 

Some mills require wheat that is low in 
protein, others prefer a medium protein 
and some a stronger protein, depending 
on the requirements of their particular 
trade. One should, however, not ovel- 
look the fact that when you adhere to 4 
true soft wheat, you have natural ad 
vantages that no other wheat possesses. 

The baker today can make a better all 
around loaf of bread out of a good soft 
whegt flour than out of either hard or 


“spring wheat flours, but he must reduce 


the speed of the mixer, and naturally 
the handling and baking will be some 
what different. 

Let us safeguard the wonderful nat- 
ural qualities of soft wheat, as in the 
recent past some varieties have been it 
troduced to the soft wheat area that are 
not acceptable to the trade in generél 
as the type from which real soft wheat 
flour can be milled. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 

In Switzerland a bad cut slice of 
bread is called a “tanggen,” used as 
to describe a clumsily-shaped, sloven' 
woman. 
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The South Perkasie Mill, and its owner, C. E. Benfield 





A Small Pennsylvania Mill 


By T. H. Wittkorn 


ing buckwheat cakes,” the doctor mur- 
mured puzzled, “I like them myself.” 


OCATED in one of the prosperous 
:, “Pennsylvania Dutch” sections in 
the eastern part of the Keystone 
State is the South Perkasie Roller Mill, 
which has a capacity of 50 bbls a day 
and can store 10,000 bus of wheat. The 
mill is a community asset, because many 
near-by housewives still bake the family 
bread and cakes and the surrounding 
farmers consider it a duty to grow wheat 
to provide straw for cattle bedding. 

About half of the flour the mill pro- 
duces is sold in 5-, 12- and 24-lb paper 
sacks to retail stores in the adjacent 
territory. The other half is taken by 
wholesale customers in Philadelphia, 35 
miles away. All of it, as well as all in- 
coming material, is hauled by trucks. 

Each year the mill buys 30,000 bus of 
local wheat besides quantities of other 
grains. In addition to flour, it does a 
good business in grinding and mixing 
commercial feeds. Sales are about equal- 
ly divided between poultry and cattle 
feeds. 

For the past 50 years it has been run 
by steam, but in its early days a stream 
provided the power. For 21 years it has 
been owned and operated by C. E. Ben- 
field who has spent all of his life in the 
milling industry. He made his start in 
the neighboring county of Berks, at 
Huff's Church, where he was employed 
at a water-powered mill. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Jane.—Did you tell her what you said 
Was in strict confidence? 
Mary.—No. I didn’t want her to think 
it was important enough to repeat. 
¥ ¥ 
MOSQUITOES, TOO 
I wish some brainy guy who yearns 
Upon this world to leave his mark, 
Would cross our flies with lightning bugs 
So I could swat ’em in the dark. 
¥ ¥ 
0H, NO—NOTHING WRONG 
“My. family thinks there’s something 
Wrong with me,” a woman complained to 
the psychoanalyst, “simply because I like 
heat cakes.” 
“But there’s nothing wrong about lik- 


lighted. 


“Oh, do you,’ the woman said, de- 
“You must come up some day. 


I have seven trunks full.” 


¥ ¥ 
SUCCESS 
First 


Mosquito.—What are you so 


happy about? 


Second Mosquito—I just passed my 


screen test. 


¥ ¥ 
DEFINITIONS 
“What is a debtor, dad?” 
“A man who owes money.” 
“And what is a creditor?” 
“The man who thinks he is going to 


get it.” 


¥ ¥ 
WITH ROVER 
“Good evening, Rover. 
You'll have to move over 
And let me in out of the rain. 
The little woman 
Didn’t know I was foolin’ 
So I’m in the doghouse again!” 
Rap-in-Wazx Gossip. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 
GRAIN CLEANING 
MACHINERY 
SUPERIOR 
SEPARATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 











MILLERS 


Are you using the right grade, grain 
and amount of salt? Is it 100% satis- 
factory? Let us help with your salt 
problem. No obligation—just write, 
Technical Service Dept. M-6. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 
St. Clair, Mich. 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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will give you glorious chances to 
go fishing on a lot of the time you 
used to spend fighting insects and 
rodents. With Larvacide, a little 





Just to Jog Your Memory 


hap wacicle 


kills egglife and larva, as well as the big 
bugs; penetrates where lighter gases may 
not reach; makes preliminary machinery 
clean-outs needless; unmistakably warns 
of its presence, cutting the accident risk; 
drives out Rodents, to die on the open 
floor without carcass nuisance. Haven't 
room to tell you all the other Larvacide 
advantages here, but our literature tells 
‘em all. Cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and 1 Ib. 
bottles, each in safety can, 6 and 12 to 
wooden case, Stocked in major cities. Be 
_. to write for Larvacide literature 








work now will save heaps later 
on, because Larvacide really 
gets results. 

Right now, treat INCOMING GRAIN 
showing any trace of weevil or moth. 
MACHINERY TREATMENT is in 
order this month and treating your 
STORED GRAIN with Larvacide will 
cut loss in yield due to insect attack, 


also it will relieve musty odor and 
tend to sweeten the grain. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN 
& COMPANY 


Established 1816 





117 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
CHICAGO . CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI e PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON . OMAHA 





LARVACIDE, the ORIGINAL Chlorpicrin Fumigant, is Guaranteed over 997% Pure 





BUHLER  tasoratory MILL 





1—Produces in the laboratory, flour identical to long 


system results. 


2—Operates satisfactorily on very small samples. 
3—Does not require expert supervision after having 


been correctly set. 
4—Works rapidly. 
5—Operates automatically. 


6—Three break flour streams. 
7—Three reduction flour streams. 


BUHLER BROS., INC. 


330 W. 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EVALUATING THE QUALITY 
OF PROTEIN 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


September 10, 1941 Septe 
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What is the actual reason behind the peculiar suitabilities of 

hard and soft wheat flours? In plain language, Dr. Swanson 

here discusses the properties which make the two flours es- 

sentially different. This is the first installment of a two-part 
article. 








Fig. 1. 
of woven cloth, forming meshes. 


Gluten strands are like the strands 


UANTITY of protein is easily 

determined because the chemists 

have developed a very accurate 
and definite measure. The estimation of 
quality of protein is made complex be- 
cause there are no definite measures nor 
standards. All measures of quality are in 
relation to the standards chosen and the 
objectives sought. When quantity of pro- 
tein is determined it makes little difference 
what other compounds or materials are 
mixed or associated with the protein. 
Quality of protein, however, is to a con- 
siderable extent influenced by these asso- 
ciated materials. At least in the tests 
used to evaluate quality they have an 
influence. 

This is particularly true in testing for 
utility values. Protein is so intimately 
mixed wth these other compounds that 
it cannot be separated and examined by 
itself. 


cause more or less change in the physi- 


Any method of separation will 


cal or chemical properties of the pro- 
tein. The quality of flour protein must 
be judged not only by inherent or intrin- 
sic properties: but also by the use in- 
tended. For these reasons the discus- 
sions on quality of protein cannot have 
the same definiteness as statements on 
quantity of protein. 

Most of the reports found in literature 
on the quality of wheat protein deal 
with the quality of wheat or flour as a 
whole. Hence, it is not a simple matter 
to separate the information which deals 
with protein alone from that which deals 
with the quality of 
“There can be no absolute quality,” said 
Larmour (1940), and fundamental qual- 


wheat or flour. 


’ 





Fig. 3. Some gluten is lost from the mesh 
during washing, as suggested at the lower 
left of this picture. 


ity, specific adaptability and preference 
enter into the understanding of the 
meaning of quality. 

The distinctive property of 
wheat flour is that its proteins form glu- 
ten when wetted by water. The presence 
of this gluten in dough gives it proper- 
ties which are different from those exist- 


most 


ing in the stiff mixture of -water and 
meal from other grains. The best theo- 
retical picture we have of this gluten in 
dough is that it exists as a three dimen- 
sioned network in the dough. It is this 
network which gives dough the distinc- 
tive property of gas retention which 
makes possible the production of light 
bread. 

On the basis of the picture of this 
gluten mesh or network as described by 
Swanson (1925) (1940), a differentiation 
between quantity and quality of gluten 
can be Quantity relates to the 
number or the density of the strands in 
this network, while quality depends on 
the characteristics or the properties in- 
herent in the strands in this network. 
From a high protein flour more strands 


made. 


resulting in a denser network are formed 
in the dough, while the dough from a 
low protein flour will have a less dense 
network. Quality being the same, more 
strength will result from the denser net- 
work. For this high’ protein 
wheats or flours have been designated 
as strong and low protein wheats and 


reason, 


flours as weak. Strength or weakness 
in this sense is not a designation of 
superiority or inferiority, but of specific 
adaptability for certain purposes. 

Strong and weak flours have differ- 
ent uses. For bread baking with yeast 
as the leavening agent a fairly high pro- 
tein quantity of a suitable quality is 
needed. For baking with sodium car- 
bonate, or baking soda, and a suitable 
acid as the leavening agents, less quan- 
tity but good quality protein is desired. 
The action of yeast is slower than that 
of soda. Since the films formed when 
water covers this network are partly 
permeable to the gas evolved, a portion 
of the gas escapes from the dough. 

The proportion of gas which escapes 
through these films depends not only on 
the quantity and quality of the gluten 
but also on the time they are exposed 
to the gas pressure. A quick puff of 
wind can exert considerable lifting pow- 
er on a fine meshed screen, while a slow 
movement of air has but little effect be- 
cause the air has time to pass through 
the meshes. This is one reason why a 
denser gluten mesh resulting from higher 
protein is desired with the yeast as the 
leavening agent. From soda the gas is 
evolved more rapidly, and hence: does its 
“lifting” quickly. There is less time for 


the gas to escape. Since this “lifting” is 
done quickly, and since the evolution of 
gas is not continuous, the resistance 
should be less in order to produce a 
light porous product. This lessened re- 
sistance may be obtained with a lower 
amount of protein, but the quality or 
inherent characteristics must neverthe- 
less be as suitable as in the flour used 
with the yeast. 

Gluten is the yellowish material ob- 
tained when a piece of flour-water dough 
is worked and washed in water. Gluten 
washing was one of the earliest means 
of estimating the quality of a flour. Ob- 
servations were made on the “feel” and 
on the force required to stretch and 
break the wet gluten, as well as on the 
behavior during this In the 
hands of trained and experienced work- 


process. 


ers the results were remarkably inform- 
ative, considering the simplicity of the 
method. 

Observations established that more 
and stronger gluten was obtained from 
the flour made from hard vitreous wheat 
than that made from the softer yellow- 
ish wheats. The estimation of quality 
depended on the “feel” and behavior of 
the gluten when worked in the hands, 
and hence on the individual judgment of 
the operator. Since the size or amount 
of gluten obtained from one flour dif- 
fered from that from another flour, it 
was not always easy to differentiate be- 
tween the quality as influenced by size 
and that influenced by inherent charac- 
teristics. 

This wet gluten consists of about two- 
thirds water, after it is squeezed as dry 
as possible in the hands. If this wet 
gluten is dried under suitable condi- 
tions, the water is driven off and what 
is left is known as dry gluten. The per- 
centage of this dry gluten obtained from 
flour bears a close relationship to the 
percentage of protein. Before the pro- 
tein determination was perfected, the 
estimation of the percentage of dry glu- 
ten was generally used as a measure of 
flour strength. 

However, dry gluten and total pro- 
tein do not signify exactly the same 
thing. Protein includes all the nitrogen- 
ous materials in a flour, as follows from 
the fact that the total nitrogen obtained 
is multiplied by the factor 5.7 for wheat 
and flour in order to obtain the numeri- 
cal value of protein. Gluten includes 
only the material which can be assem- 
bled into a wad by working and wash- 
ing a piece of dough in water. A small 
amount of protein is lost in-the washing 
process, but some starch, fiber, fat and 
ash become so enmeshed in the gluten 
wad. that they cannot be removed by the 
agency of water. Because the amount 





Fig. 2. 


The larger the strands the grenier 
the gluten quantity, Strength also depends 
upon quality. 


of these substances which remains in ‘he 
gluten wad about balances the amount 
of protein which is lost, the percentaves 
of dry gluten and of total protein are 
nearly the same. 

The average percentages of protein, 
dry gluten and wet gluten obtained from 
three grades of flour are given in Table 
I. (Swanson, Willard, and Fitz, 1915). 
The large water holding capacity of wet 
gluten is emphasized by the over three- 
times-larger figures for the wet gluten 
as compared with the dry gluten. Qual- 
ity being the same, the higher the })ro- 
tein the larger is the water absorbing 
capacity of flour. Some workers in ex- 
perimental baking 


laboratories hive 


TABLE I. 
Percentages of Total Protein, Wet and Dry 


Gluten 
——Per cent—_—_ 
No. of Dry Wet 
Flour— samples Protein gluten gluten 
Short patent .. 9 11.87 11.68 36.3 
Long patent ... 11 12.56 12.50 19.5 
SUWGiget .ccrcse 15 12.52 12.31 38.2 


found that the percentage of water ab- 
sorption increases one per cent for each 
one-half percentage increase in protein, 
moisture being constant. 

On this basis the percentage of «b- 
sorption can be calculated, but correc- 
tions for moisture must be made if this 
varies. Dough from hard wheat flour 
contains from 40 to 45 per cent water. 

It is estimated that the starch holds 
as much water as the protein or gluten 
material, but since the starch occurs in 
six to seven times as large amount in 
dough as gluten, its large water holding 


(Continued on page 16a.) 





Fig. 4. Some non-gluten matter (light pat- 
ticles) remains after washing, and it about 
equals the amount of gluten lost. 
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A the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co. 
Inc. offers the miller a central and dependable source of enrichment 
ingredients. ... Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, modern 
and rapidly-expanding production facilities, we are prepared to serve the 
milling industry in developing the enrichment program. ... We offer our 
Services cooperatively to millers who are preparing to enhance further 


the nutritive qualities of flour through the addition of essential vitamin 


and mineral factors. 


Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was 
made available. 


Vitamin B,was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 


Vitamin B, Merck (Thiamine Hydro- 
chloride U.S.P.) was made available. 


Nicotinic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was 
made available. 


Vitamin Bz Merck (Riboflavin) was 
made available. 

Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was 
identified and synthesized by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in 
other laboratories. 


Vitamin Bg was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 








Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


“i 5 im. 


th. % 2 
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MERCK & CO. Inc. 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA’ « 


ST. LOUIS . 






Vitamin Bg Hydrochloride Merck was 
made available. 


Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) 


was made available. 


2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 4-Naphtho- 
quinone (Vitamin K,) was made 
available. 


2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck 
(Vitamin K Active) was made 
available, 


Pantothenic Acid (Member of B Com- 
plex) was identified and synthesized by 
Merck chemists and their collabora- 
tors in other laboratories. 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory 
Merck was made available. 








FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


*« 7070 * 
-RAHWAY, N. J. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronte 
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HILE it is probably not gen- 
\ \ erally known, a group of promi- 
nent operative millers have for 
some considerable time been endeavoring 
to prevail upon those in authority to alter 
the grade standards for wheat with a view 
to eliminating test weight as a measure of 
milling value. A great deal of opposi- 
tion, however, rides just below, if not 
upon, the surface of the trafficway of 
commercial transactions. To determine 
the grade of wheat without taking its 
test weight into account is “unthinkable” 
—for it never has been done. But things 
are occasionally done that have never 
been done before, and in many instances 
the accepted practices of years have had 
to be changed, in spite of remonstrances, 
because they are proved faulty. 

It is a generally-accepted notion that 
the test weight of a wheat is an absolute 
criterion of its flour yielding capabilities. 
More often than not it is at least good. 
It has been demonstrated time and time 
again in recent years, however, that the 
exceptions are too numerous and too im- 
portant not to be taken into account. 

For example, let’s consider a “struck” 
bushel of good, sound wheat weighing 
exactly 60 lbs. The moisture content is, 
say, 13%. Let’s add sufficient water to 
make the grain contain 15% moisture, 
giving time and opportunity for complete 
absorption. Of course 60 Ibs of the wet 
wheat cannot be accommodated in a 
“level full” bushel measure. That is well 
understood. But the significant thing 
about the experiment is that the grain 
may be dried until its moisture content 
is exactly equal to that of the original— 
13%—without returning the weight of 
2,150.42 cubic inches of it to 60 Ibs. 

It may be supposed that the difference 
is due to a “roughing up” of the bran 
coats as a result of the wetting and dry- 
ing. That also has an effect, but it is not 
the chief reason for the changed “test 
weight.” What has occurred is this: the 
berries swelled when the added water 
was absorbed, for the liquid more than 
filled the original interstices between the 
constituent particles. The physical struc- 
ture of each berry was altered by the 
swelling. During drying, the liquid water 
that had been added was changed to 
vapor. There was no place for all this 
water in vapor form within the berry, so 
most of it was expelled by the pressure 
resulting from its formation. This must 
be true, else the moisture content of the 
grain would not have decreased from 
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At the left of the above picture a “plump” 
wheat berry is shown unbroken and in cross 
section, while at the right a “thin” berry is 
similarly illustrated. By comparing the sec- 
tion at the lower right with that at the upper 
left it will be plain that the proportion of 


15% to the original 138% of the total 
wheat weight. 
¥ ¥ 


In some degree, test weight may be an 
index of soundness. It is not important 
as such, even if it were reliable—which 
it is not. In the case just considered, 
similar grain might be repeatedly wetted 
and dried as it stood in the field in a 
shock, and if the periods of wetting and 
drying followed each other at intervals 
sufficiently close to prevent the com- 
mencement of actual decomposition, the 
properties of the endosperm, with regard 
to the nature of the flour that could be 
produced from them, would not be de- 
teriorated in the least. 

Under the present grain grading 
standards, only wheats having a test 
weight of 60 lbs may be graded No. 1 
in the hard red winter, soft red winter, 
durum and white wheat classes, and this 
test weight is also required for “No. 1 
heavy” in the class hard red spring. With 
all but the latter, a test weight even 1/10 
Ib below 60 throws the wheat into the 
No. 2 grade. Yet the 60-lb, or above, 
test weight wheat of any of the classes 
may contain 7% of thin, shriveled ber- 
ries which can be passed through a 20- 
gage metal sieve with slotted perfora- 
tions 64/1,000ths of an inch wide and % 
of an inch long. 

For the most part, shriveled berries 
detract sharply from test weight, but un- 
der some circumstances a very large por- 
tion of the stuff that can be removed with 
the sieve described may be retained with- 
out lowering test weight at all. That is one 
reason why test weight is misleading as 
an absolute measurement of milling 
value, speaking only in terms of flour 
yield. Another and much more signifi- 
cant reason is that much of the throughs 
of the slots specified is made up of wheat 
berries differing so greatly in physical 
and chemical characteristics from the 
relatively plump berries that they sig- 
nifically affect the dough-handling and 
baking characteristics of the flours milled, 
if they are permitted to pass to the first 





flour-bearing endosperm to bran and germ is 
relatively small in connection with the first 
mentioned, proving that the percentage of 
low-ash flour obtainable from wheat of this 
type is necessarily small. The more-or-less 
spheroidal or cubical objects scattered about 


break rolls as a part of the regular mill 
mix. 

A good many operative millers believe 
that there are distinct advantages in 
breaking large berries and thin berries 
separately, giving each class different 
treatment with respect to roll adjust- 
ment and the disposition of the products 
of breaking to grading, purifying, mid- 
dlings-reduction and flour-dressing equip- 
ment. In any case, however, since it is 
accepted that much of the material that 
would ordinarily be separated from the 
plump berries by width grading is dis- 
tinctly inferior, it seems apparent that 
berry width is a more logical criterion of 
the milling value of a wheat than is test 
weight. 

¥ ¥ 


Leaving shriveled berries out of the 
consideration for a moment, let’s have a 
look at the proposition that the test 
weight of wheat is modified not merely 
by moisture content but by the effects of 
moisture absorbed and ejected. This was 
shown graphically in an article published 
in Mrmurne Propuction for January, 
1939, in connection with an article by 
C. O. Swanson, of the Department of 
Milling, Kansas State College. A clear 
vial was filled up to a mark with room- 
dry wheat, the method of filling corre- 
sponding fairly closely to that employed 
in filling a test kettle. The grain was 
then poured out and dampened. After 
allowing sufficient time for complete 
water absorption, the berries were again 
placed in the vial, using the same care 
as before. An increase of volume amount- 
ing to almost 25% was observed. 

The same wheat was then removed and 
allowed to dry for several hours, a part 
of the time being subjected to direct 
rays of the sun and to a constant draft 
of air from a small fan. When the mois- 
ture content of the grain was certainly 
less than at the start, the wheat was re- 
turned to the vial. The volume was con- 
siderably less than when fully wet, but it 
did not return to that of the room-dry 
wheat. The berries swollen by the ab- 
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are germs and endosperm particles of maxi- 
mum size, and the large “patch’’ near the 
beard end of the thin berry is a segment of 
bran coat obtained in cutting the section 
shown below it. The photograph represents 
approximately a 10-time magnification. 


sorbed water to 1% their original size 
lost only about half of the increase dur- 
ing drying. 

It is plain that the difference was due 
largely to the increased volume of the air 
spaces within the kernels. A_ struck 
bushel of such grain would not weigh as 
much as did the same volume of wheat 
before wetting and drying, but 60 lbs of 
it would almost surely produce just as 
many pounds of acceptable flour. There 
would actually be no change in the ratio 
of endosperm to bran, on the basis of 
weights. True, the endosperms would 
be less dense, but the value of the wheat 
per pound would not be lessened be- 
cause of these air spaces. 

The proposition reminds me of a story 
that impressed me as very humorous 
when I was a boy, quite a good many 
years ago. It was related that a fussy 
old woman, possibly a male, bought 4 
large cheese and took it home, having 
paid for it at so much per pound. Upon 
cutting into the cake an extraordinarily 
large hole was discovered. Outraged, the 
customer bore down on the seller, accus- 
ing him of cheating. The merchant was 
unperturbed, however. “There is no need 
for dissatisfaction,” he said. “Just re- 
turn the cheese and I’ll weigh the hole, 
paying you for all the cheese it contains.” 

¥ oY 

Swanson showed in the article before- 
mentioned that the average decrease in 
test weight of ten samples was ap- 
proximately 1.11 lbs for each per cent 
of absorbed water while the water was 
contained. Drying the grain down to its 
original moisture content indicated that 
the average decrease in test weight over 
the original undampened samples was 
close to 0.57 Ib for each per cent of 
water absorbed and later ejected. There 
are several recorded instances in which 
wheat that had obviously been wetted 
and dried under conditions unfavorable 
for spoilage tested considerably less than 
was expected from its general appeal 
ance but yielded a percentage of accept 

(Continued on page 20a.) 
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EAR by year, in trade after trade, the apprentice 
system has been falling by the wayside. In the 
United States, the training of men for positions of 

responsibility in the production departments of flour 

mills has never extensively been called apprenticeship, 
but at one time it approximated this system. That time 
is passing. 

The lot of the so-called “common man” has also 
changed, during this period. Men fortified with basic 
knowledge that will help them to advance faster and 
farther than their fathers advanced are today entering 
many fields. But milling is not one of those fields. .. . 
Knowledge of the processes involved in producing the 
highest possible amount of saleable flour from the least 
amount of wheat cannot be gained in a school—it must 
be acquired in the mill. ... 

In recent years, several of the leaders in the milling 
industry have expressed concern over this. They have 
felt that other occupations, for which men can prepare 
themselves in school, might draw away from milling the 
type of ability that will be necessary in the men who 
run the mills during coming years. - 

One way to solve this problem is to make it possible 
for young men to acquire early the fundamental knowl- 
edge that will enable them to handle the more difficult 





A MESSAGE TO MILL MANAGERS 


jobs ahead of them. For the past four and a half years 
a successful move in this direction has been carried on 
by nationally known Dunwoody Industrial Institute and 
the publishers of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

Since the course was started, 366 men have enrolled 
for the lessons. When advancements have been made, 
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Intelligent grading -of answers often involves corre- 
spondence between examiners and students that has 
proven invaluable in the proper study of the milling 
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(Continued from page 12a.) 
capacity is again emphasized. (Swanson 
1937, p. 32). The relations between the 

TABLE Il, 


Relation Between Crude Protein, Wet Gluten 
and Baking Value 


& 
& a 
a 38 O° 
& aA > bo 
Ss 2 y & 
ot Rd 4 b 
Kind of 4a FE w @ 
commercial flour % % ce 
Cake flour, Pacific Coast. 8.0 27.6 380 43 
Cracker, pastry, Illinois. 8.7 31.8 434 53 
Low protein flour, Illinois 10.4 38.3 528 62 
Minnesota family flour... 11.5 40.0 490 62 
Minnesota strong bakers 
 Gazekev ede tne na os 12.6 44.5 510 61 
Marquis wheat flour 
SE. 5.9.0.0 002 0062-0 14.0 47.7 563 60 
North Dakota ...cccces 16.2 54.6 620 68 


percentages of protein and wet gluten, 
together with data for loaf volumes and 
strength scores obtained by Harris and 
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Bailey (1937) from several kinds of 


flour are shown in Table II. The per- 
centages of wet gluten are over three 
times that of protein and there is a 
close correlation between the percen- 
tages of protein, wet gluten and the 
strength scores. 

Dry gluten from different flour varies 
widely in composition. Dill (1925) pre- 
sents figures on the composition of glu- 
ten from durum flour, soft winter wheat 
flour and from a commercial gluten. 
These data are given in Table III and 
they show the inclusion in gluten of con- 
siderable amounts of substances other 
than protein. These become so entangled 
in the gluten mesh that removal by 
washing is impossible. These are the 
substances which almost balance the pro- 
tein or gluten material lost in the wash- 
ing process. 

Has gluten which has been washed 
from flour and then dried retained its 
fundamental properties? If the drying 
is done at high temperatures, the gluten 


loses its characteristics, but if dried at 
low temperatures, apparently no impor- 
tant changes take place. Aitkin and 
Geddes washed gluten from a low pro- 


tein flour and then dried it at 90° F,* 


using circulating air to carry off the 
water vapor, which process reduced it 
to a horny-like mass in 24 hours. This 
was then ground on an Allis experimen- 
tal mill and bolted through 9XX silk. 

When water was added to this gluten 
it closely resembled freshly prepared 
wet gluten from corresponding flours in 
the main physical properties. Increasing 
proportions of this dried and ground 
gluten were added to the original flour 
so as to obtain a series of seven sam- 
ples ranging in protein content from 10.5 
to 22.7 per cent. The protein, ash and 
baking results are given in Table IV. 
The figures given for loaf volumes are 
those from no bromate and no malt in 
the formula. These experiments show 
that the increasing of the protein con- 
tent of flour by the addition of finely 
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ground dry gluten will have an effect on 
loaf volume similar to what is obtained 
when successive amounts of high pro- 
tein flour are added to low protein flour. 
Washing the gluten from flour, drying 
and grinding seemed in no way to have 
injured its properties. 
TABLE Iii, 
Composition of Dry Gluten (Per Cent) 


From Com- 

From soft mercial 

Constituents durum wheat gluten 

Protein (NX5.7) ... 80.91 72.67 81.00 
Ether extract or 

i 4.20 7.05 11.56 

2.02 sone heen 

2.48 0.63 0.91 

9.44 18.82 4.93 


The classic experiments of Osborne 
and associates (1893, 1894, 1907) have 
stimulated a long series of studies on 
wheat proteins by various workers. The 
solubilities of the proteins in various 
solvents were determined, and the frac- 
tions obtained were carefully analyzed 
to determine their composition. It was 
at the time when there was a general 
belief that the quality of various sub- 
stances could be known if the chemical 
composition was determined. 


TABLE Iv. 
Effects of Adding Dry Ground Gluten in 
Various Amounts to a Low Protein Flour 





-————Per cent—— —— 
Flour Protein Ash Absorp- Loaf 
No. content content tion vol., ce 
10.5 -53 59.7 711 
13.0 62.3 697 
14.9 62.7 762 
16.8 65.1 776 
19.0 66.9 898 
20.7 68.5 922 
22.7 70.7 1,091 





Solubility in the sense used here means 
that the material is so finely divided by 
the solvent that the solution appears 
clear. Thus, when sugar or salt is put 
in water the solution is clear. If ordi- 
nary starch is put in water, the solution 
will not be clear. However, a clear solu- 
tion may be obtained from_ soluble 
starch. We say, therefore, that salt, 
sugar and soluble starch are soluble in 
water and that ordinary starch is insol- 
uble. There are various degrees of solu- 
bility, but a full discussion would lead 
us too far afield. 

The solubilities of wheat proteins in 
various solvents may be briefly stated as 
follows: If some fine wheat meal or 
flour is shaken up in water a_ small 
amount of the protein material will go 
into solution and this fraction is known 
as water soluble. If such a solution is 
heated, a part of the protein material 
will coagulate similarly to what happens 
to egg white when heated. This coag- 
ulable fraction is known as leucosin or 
albumin, and the fraction which does not 
coagulate was designated by Osborne as 
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proteose. The latter is probably not a 


complete protein. 

If a water solution of salt is used in- 
stead of pure water, larger amounts of 
protein material will go into solution. 
These amounts will vary with the kind 
of salt used and the strength or concen- 
tration of the solution. The salt soluble 
protein has been called edestin or globu- 
lin. The amounts of water- and salt- 
soluble proteins are small in comparison 
with the other two proteins. 

If flour is shaken with 70% ethyl alco- 
hol, somewhat more than half of the pro- 
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tein material will go into solution. This 
alcohol soluble protein is called gli- 
adin. The amount obtained will vary 
with the strength of the alcohol so- 
lution. If it is either weaker or 
stronger than 70%, less will go into solu- 
tion. Thus, 80% alcohol will dissolve 
less than 70% and 40% also less. The 
amount of gliadin obtained will also vary 
with time and the number of extractions. 

. . “Extraction with alcohol under any 
given conditions is apparently never 
complete.” (Sandstedt and Blish, 1933.) 

Somewhat less than half the proteins 
does not dissolve by the above treat- 
ments. The fraction which remains is 
known as glutenin. This is soluble in 
acid or alkali solutions. More attention 
has been given to gliadin and glutenin 
than to the other protein fractions. 
These two are the ones which constitute 
by far the greater part of the gluten as 
most of the other two are removed in 
the washing process. 

On the basis of Osborne’s work, as 
well as that of others, some investiga- 
tors thought that the quality of wheat 
protein was determined by the ratio in 
which these two occurred in flour, espe- 
cially the ratio of gliadin to the total of 
the other proteins.. Thus, Fleurent who 
worked with French soft wheat flour, 
thought that a gluten which had 75% 
gliadin and 25% glutenin would have the 
best physical properties. Snyder (1899) 
who worked with hard spring wheat flour 
thought that the ratio should be 65 to 35. 
Snyder also concluded that the percent- 
age of gliadin in the flour was of more 
importance than the gliadin-glutenin ra- 
tio. Later investigations have shown 
that the quality problem is much more 
complicated. . 

The question in connection with these 
fractional solubilities is whether there 
are really several proteins or one main 
protein from which these solvents ex- 
tract various fractions. One basis for 
the possible existence of one main pro- 
tein is that the percentages obtained by 
these solvents are not fixed, as has al- 
ready been stated in connection with 
gliadin. The same holds true more or 
less with the water and salt soluble. An 
alkali or an acid will dissolve all the 
protein. Acetic acid is given preference 
over other acids (Sandstedt and Blish, 
1933) because flour proteins seemingly 
suffer no destructive changes either in 
chemical or physical properties when 
they are dispersed in acetic acid alone. 
Almost any concentration of acetic acid 
will disperse all the proteins in wet glu- 
ten, but in flour the dispersion will vary 
with the concentration of acid. 

Sodium salicylate has found favor 
with several workers as a dispersing 
agent for wheat proteins. (McCalla and 
Rose, 1935) (Harris, 1938). While the 
results are not as definite as could be 
desired, it seems that the solubilities ob- 
tained by means of sodium salicylate 
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are more closely related to quality than 
those obtained by the other solvents. 
(Literature cited will follow Install- 
ment No. 2.) 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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EFFICIENT MILLING 


ILLERS are_ usually pretty 
M handy about “knocking” ideas 

advanced by other millers, espe- 
cially when figures are plentifully used. 
I am not going to “knock” the idea the 
gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Julius 
Jurkow, offered in his proposed “E.Q.,” 
or “efficiency quotient,” for it looks like 
a mighty good thing to me. I just 
wish that there were about a hundred 
ways that a miller could use it to find out 
for himself, and for the man who pays 
his wages, how efficient different opera- 
tions of milling really are. 

Take power, for example. Power has 
to be transmitted in one way or another 
to the machine that will turn part of it 
into useful work and part of it into a 
waste product. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what kind of a machine it is—a 
stand of rolls, a grain separator, a ham- 
mer mill, a corn cutter, a fan or a pair 
of millstones—it takes power to run it, 
and only a part of the power used is 
turned into useful work. Yes, I know 
that there is an “efficiency quotient” for 
machines. You simply divide the work 
done, in ft lbs, for instance, by the 
power used, also in ft lbs. By this is 
meant that if the work done by a ma- 
chine is divided by the amount of work 
the power used would be capable of doing 
if none of it was lost, the quotient repre- 
sents the efficiency of the machine in per 
cent. If it were known that the useful 


work done by a piece of equipment could 
be represented by the number of ft lbs 
equaling 8 h.p., while the h.p. used 
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amounted to 10, then 8 divided by 10 
would give the mechanical efficiency, 
which would be 80%. 

But, in the first place, how is a miller 
going to know how many ft lbs per min- 
ute would be equal to the work done in 
chopping or breaking or grinding s 
many bus of grain per min so that the 
product all will pass through perfora- 
tions or meshes of a given size? It 
would be pretty hard to find out. Some 
kernels of the same grain are harder 
than others; some are tougher than oth- 
ers; some are made up in such a way 
that parts break up easily into very 
small particles, and other parts hang 
together like pieces of leather. The 
work done in reducing different kinds 
of kernels so that the largest particles 
will go through perforations or meshes 
of given size isn’t going to be the same. 

Then there is the matter of finding out 
how much power in ft lbs per min was 
actually delivered to the machine doing 
the chopping or breaking or grinding. 
Machines are usually driven by belts 
running on pulleys, and there are al- 
ways bearings, and journals that must 
be turned in them. Every bearing uses 
up power that never gets to the parts 
of the machine that do the work; every 
belt slips or creeps to some extent. Belts 
pull journals against bearings and cause 
friction loss. Bearings that are not well 
lubricated lose a lot of power through 
friction, even when little or none is due 
to belt pull. 

So even if we had a practical way of 
measuring the ft lbs per min equal to 
the work done per min, there would still 
be the matter of finding out how much 
power was delivered to the parts of the 
machine that do the work and how much 
got lost between the power source ani 
those working parts. Even if the ma- 
chine was driven by a motor without any 
intervening belts, there would still be the 
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efficiency losses of the motor itself to 
take into account. Motor efficiency can 
be found by making the motor do work 
that can be measured directly, of course, 
but when that is done there are still 
transmission losses between the generator 
and the motor to be considered. 

Machines driven directly by a motor 
are not common in flour or feed mills or 
grain elevators. In many places in mills 
they are not practical. It is said that a 
lot of little motors will not deliver a 
certain amount of power as efficiently as 
one big motor. So in most cases those 
likely to read this will have to contend 
with lots of belts, lots of bearings, and 
several long line shafts, all of them 
stealing some power. Most of us know 
without being told that less power will 
be lost this way when line shafts are 
really in line, when bearings are in good 
condition and well lubricated, and the 
belts are all clean and running only tight 
enough to prevent slipping. We may not 
be able to measure accurately how much 
of the power that is bought for use in 
the plant, or is bought indirectly as coal 
or oil or gas, is wasted, but we should 
know that when bearings run hot there is 
a reason for waste, and that reason 
should not be.—J. S. 
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SIZING WHEAT 


(Continued from page 14a.) 
able flour as high as would have been 
counted upon from grain with a test 
weight 2 or 3 lbs higher. 

It may be objected that the elevator 
operator is not particularly concerned 
with the effect of damping and drying on 
test weight, since such effect will have 
occurred prior to the receipt of the grain 
at the elevator. It must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that the moisture content— 
and therefore the test weight—of wheat 
fluctuates significantly as a result of fluc- 
tuations of the weather. There have been 
instances in which a wheat known to have 
a test weight of 58 lbs was loaded into 
cars and transported, and which upon 
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unloading legitimately tested but 575 
Ibs. It was, of course, thrown into 4 
lower grade. 

True, the decrease in test weight was 
accompanied by an increase in_ total 
weight, accounted for by the moisture 
absorbed from the air. However, if the 
grain under discussion were later sub- 
jected to conditions which would cause 
a loss of all the water absorbed, bringing 
it back down to its original moisture 
content, the test weight of 58 lbs would 
not be restored. Basing calculations on 
Swanson’s figures, the final test weight 
might be expected to be about 57.75 lbs, 
a decrease sufficient to keep the wheat in 
the lower grade. 

If grades were based upon width of 
berries instead of test weight there would 
still be the effect of moisture absorption 
and ejection to consider, of course. There 
would be this significant difference, how- 
ever: the effect of swelling is much less 
on width than upon volume, since the 
wheat berry is ovoid in shape and has 
two diameters which must be considered 
in connection with test weight. More- 
over, the long diameter is usually nearly 
twice as great as the short one; and 
while a lengthening of the berry as a re- 
sult of swelling would have no effect 
upon width, it would have about twice as 
much effect upon volume as the same 
percentage of increase of the short diam- 
eter would. 

Recently it has been suggested that the 
ash content of wheat is a more reliable 
figure upon which to base possible flour 
yield than test weight can possibly be. 
At first glance this may seem an unten- 
able theory, but when it is remembered 
that the miller in making a flour yield 
must limit the ash content of the flour 
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RS The answer to that question depends upon what is — 

: meant by “get along.” Any machine which is subject to Haveyvars: Foci Mus 

damage by metal contained in the stock sent to it cannot cuenta. 
— operate satisfactorily without the best of magnetic pro- 


tection. At the least, unprotected equipment is subject 
to occasional damage. And always there lurks the dan- 
ger that uncontrolled metal may cause disastrous dust 
explosion and fire. 


The Niagara PERMAFLUX Magnet is the best in 
magnetic protective equipment. It has been tried and 
Proven in many mills. For example, the Happyvale 
Flour Mills, of Griffin, Ga., states in the accompanying 
letter that through elimination of damage to screens 
alone, their PERMAFLUxX installation will PAY FOR ere 
ITSELF WITHIN ONLY A FEW MONTHS! ... 


It will pay for itself in your plant, too. satel ap to 9. Stentert, tet down oo Severe 














A PERMAFLUX needs no maintenance. It has great permanent power and requires no 
electricity. Made in sizes from 4 to 48 inches wide. Let us know your magnetic separa- 
tion problems. Niagara PERMAFLUX will solve them! 


@» RICHMOND MFG. CO. ierscn 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS, DUST COLLECTORS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY AND A REVOLUTIONARY NEW CRACKED CORN SEPARATOR 
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produced to a stipulated figure, it is not 
hard to see that while perhaps 73% of 
the total weight of a wheat that would 
itself have an ash figure of 1.6%, for ex- 
ample, may be made into a flour with an 
ash figure of 0.45%, it would be quite 
impossible to get 78% of a wheat with 
an ash figure of 1.75% into a flour with 
the same ash content as before. 

The ash content of a wheat is strongly 
indicative of test weight when test 
weight is decreased by the presence in 
the mix of shriveled berries. The bran 
coats ordinarily carry ash-producing ma- 
terials in amounts 20 to 25 times as great 
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as those of the endosperm. The ratio of 
germ ash to endosperm ash is also high, 
being perhaps 12 or 14 to 1. Of course 
shriveled berries have a much greater 
ratio of bran to endosperm than do 
plump berries, and in most cases the 
germs of small, shriveled grains are as 
large as those of plump ones. As has 
recently been pointed out by Julius Jur- 
kow, milling superintendent for the Sher- 
idan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., in an 
address before a convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, the total of 
minerals (and the total of starch and 
protein, too) of a wheat berry is the 


same in the separated parts as it was in 
the berry before milling. Therefore, it 
is impossible to get as much flour with a 
given ash content from wheat having a 
greater percentage of minerals. 

Width of berry alone is not sufficient 
for grading wheats, of course, but no one 
holds that test weight is, either. If width 
of berries were substituted for test 
weight, all other requirements (except 
those concerned with the inclusion of 
“shrunken and/or broken kernels of 
grain and other matter” that would pass 
through a stipulated sieve) would be re- 
tained. It seems probable that the miller 
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In the rush toward health defense, we're still in the lead! 


From the start of the enrichment race, the Winthrop 
Chemical Company, a pioneer in the development of syn- 
thetic vitamins, through its Special Markets Division 
stepped out in front with ““CRYSTALLINE B, WIN- 
THROP"’—closely cooperated, with millers and bakers in 
solving individual enrichment problems. 
Then we widened that winning margin, 
by producing ‘‘B-E-T-S’’—bread enrich- 
ment tablets—in two formulas for con- 
venience and economy in reaching 


‘“‘whole wheat” level or ‘‘enrichment’’ _ FOR 


ewrien 


LA 





IN THE 


Nom, ENRICHMENT FIELD 


BY RIDING WITH 


WINTHROP 






level. ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ assure minimum‘ enrichment loss’’ in baking. 


Such achievements permanently identify the Winthrop 
Special Markets Division as a first source of information 
and supply for flour enrichment. Stocks always ready at 
convenient points for quick delivery. We invite inquiries. 
Latest price schedules sent on request. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 


aaa WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC, 


ment 170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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would have a better idea about the grain 
he was buying, and the merchandiser of 
milling wheat would not be disadvap. 
taged by the fact that he would be iy 
position to furnish his customers what 
they wanted and were willing to pay for, 
No doubt wheat growers would offer ob.F 
jections. There always have been objec. 
tions in that direction to any method of 
grading through which inferior stuff wa; 
discovered and devaluated. That dog 
not, however, have any legitimate bearing 
upon the fairness of a method of grading 
that will reveal true value in greater de. 
gree than will the factor of test weight. 
¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—This article constitute 
the essential text of a paper read befor 
the Society of Grain Elevator Superin. 
tendents at its recent annual convention 
in Minneapolis. 








HORACE KOHLER 








(Continued from page 8a.) 
of least resistance. You wish you could 
take the line of least resistance, too, but 
decide you shouldn’t. So down to the 
mill you go. And you figure out without 
delay that a visit at the plant is worth 
it, anyway. 
¥ oY 


Since Horace Kohler took charge of 
the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. plant in 
1919 almost all of the original machinery 
has been replaced by modern equipment, 
some of which is shown among the pic- 
tures on page 8a and on the cover of 
this issue. In fact, all the old rolls, sift- 
ers and cleaning machinery have been 
superseded during these years, one 
scourer being all that remains of the 
principal equipment contained in the 
original 1900 mill. The present plant has 
a capacity of 550 bbls, and is powered 
by a steam engine. When we visited it, 
its ample grain storage facilities were 
being filled by a stream of trucks bring- 
ing in new crop wheat, which was test- 
ing very satisfactorily. 

After inspecting the mill we went up 
on top of the grain tanks to get a better 
view of the river and a snapshot or two, 
then we went over to the office to say 
“hello” to M. W. Fuhrer, who represents 
the third generation of Fuhrers that have 
managed the business. We learned that 
the Fuhrer family long ago made it 4 
policy to know its way around inside a 
flour mill, but that they did it with the LA 
idea of being able to co-operate, rather 
than dictate. Production problems are S 
in the hands of the superintendent, and | 
the final decision must be his. A 23-yeat 
record as superintendent at the plant 
shows that the idea is extremely work- 
able for Horace Kohler. 


Sa 


vy 
It took quite a while to get over the 
plant, but even at that we might have 
snared that swim we wanted if we hadn't 
learned that Horace Kohler, in addition 
to being interested in the A.O.M., mill- 
ing and, of course, swimming pools, has 
spent a great deal of time operating @ 
camera shutter. Talking about the 
seemed to take quite a while. So ¥° 
didn’t get the swim—but we got a rai 
check on it. And we had one consolation. 
If we happened to be going through Mt 
Vernon in the winter time, Mr. Kohler 
said, we should be sure to bring our ice 
skates. . . . His swimming pool gets ™ 
rest at all. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY |, 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Two of Hart-Carter’s Recent Outstanding Developments Far left: 

Discs were discs, cylinders were 
cylinders, until Hart-Carter com- 
bined them in the Carter Disc- 
Cylinder Separator. The result: A 
practical and economical cleaning 
system for medium sized mills. 


Immediate left: 

Separating wheat into plump and 
thin streams was just an idea until 
Hart-Carter engineers made it a 
fact! Today the Hart Uni-flow 
Width Grader is making possible a 
cleser control of grinding in many 
well-known mills. 
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———————_—— 
Stanley Cronin, head of the Rocky 
Mountain Grain Co., Kansas City, last 
week exhibited on the trading floor a 
sample of hard winter wheat shipped 
from Black Wolf, Kansas, which had been 
stored on a farm near there since 1931. 
The wheat was in perfect 


1o- Year- condition, tested 62.5 Ibs 
Old and graded No. 1. Mr. 


Cronin put a few grains 
Wheat of the wheat in a folded 

wet blotter to test its 
germination, and to his surprise almost 
all of the wheat sprouted. The sample 
was from the largest crop of wheat in 
the history of the state, the harvest of 
1931. 
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Hutchinson, and Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, are those 
carrying out the test program, which 
will be reported upon at the meeting. 
Luncheon at 12:15 will precede the ses- 
sion. Election of officers is also sched- 
uled. Carl Steele is chairman, 
Charles Light, Jr., of the Light Grain & 
Milling Co., Liberal, is vice chairman, 
and Dee McQuillen is secretary. 


now 


Luncheon will provide a recess at the 
full-day meeting of District 3, A.O.M., 
slated to take place at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 27. 
Four addresses are on the “docket.” The 
first—one of welcome—will be delivered 
by J. H. Bailey, manager of the National 
Milling Co. in Toledo. Gorden Warstler, 
superintendent for Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Inc, Ligonier, Ind., will report on his 
willing experiences with the new crop. 
Stephen Loska, superintendent at the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co. plant in Chi- 
cago, will compare modern wheat con- 
ditioning with “wheat tempering.” 
'Bleaching—Its Application and Effect,” 
will be discussed by Joseph Robertson, 
Ewing (Ind.) Mill Co. 

An interview with Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, on the subject, “The Pros- 
pects in the Milling Industry for Young 
Men,” will be reported by Edgar S. 
Miller, technical editor of Tue Nortu- 
Western Mitter. Mr. Pillsbury, who 
Was unable to accept an invitation to ad- 
ress the meeting because of other en- 
gagements, chose this rather unusual way 






















































































































































Dr. G. Bayfield, Kansas State College, 
mt co-operated in making experi- 










ing tests for the coming meet- 
4O.M. District No. 1. 








Hes 


to present his ideas to the district. 

Plans are being made for an inspec- 
tion trip through the National Milling 
Co. plant, and several things have been 
devised to keep visiting ladies busy. Ben 
Blackburn, assistant superintendent at 
the National mill, is secretary. 

v ¥ 

At the time of publication, officers of 
District 8, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, and representatives of the Niagara 
Frontier Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, are getting together 
in Buffalo to make arrangements for a 
coming joint meeting to be held there 
Oct. 11. No details are available as yet, 
other than the place and the time of 
luncheon. Place: Hotel Buffalo. Lun- 
cheon: 1:30. 

¥v ¥ 

Starting three years ago with the 
evidently lucky number of 13 members, 
District 11, A.O.M., now boasts a mem- 
bership of 160—and paid membership 
at that. This being the case, S. D. 
Shiplett, secretary, has no doubt that the 
district’s coming meeting, to take place 
Sept. 19-20, “will be the best meeting 
held by any group since the A.O.M. was 
organized.” Mr. Shiplett admits that 
this is rather a large undertaking, but 
he points with quite justifiable enthu- 
siasm at the district’s growth and to the 
record of past meeting programs, which 
have been outstanding. 

Although details about speakers at the 
coming meeting have not been released as 
yet, he promises the high standard of 
the past will be maintained. 

District 11 will hold its meeting at 
the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., 
starting proceedings on Friday afternoon 
and continuing through Saturday. A pro- 
gram of entertainment is lined out for 
Friday evening, with the business session 
scheduled to begin at 9:30 the next morn- 
ing. Luncheon will be followed by an 





oO. Dz 
Flouring Mills 
address District 9, A.O.M., at its conven- 
tion to be held in Seattle Oct, 2-4. 


Fisher, president of the Fisher 


Co., Seattle, Wash., will 


inspection trip through the  1,200-bbl 
plant of the. Interstate Milling Co. 
Famed for its hospitality, the south- 
eastern district is expecting a large 
crowd, and Mr. Shiplett urges that res- 
ervations be made early. His address 
is Box 958, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“B” DEFICIENCY GROUPS 
Four distinct groups of Americans may 
be suspected of vitamin B deficiency, Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe of New York City’s 
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Bellevue Hospital suggests in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association. These groups are: 
(1) The indigent and low income 
group; (2) persons who have erroneous 
dietary habits and food idiosyncrasies ; 
(3) alcohol addicts; (4) patients having 
diseases altering the vitamin B require- 
ments. 
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CLIVE T. JAFFRAY NAMED 
TO PILLSBURY CO. BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Clive T. Jaffray, 
of Minneapolis, pioneer northwestern 
financier, was elected to the board of 
directors of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
held here on Sept. 9. 

Other directors re-elected include John 
S. Pillsbury, Clark Hempstead, Philip 
W. Pillsbury, Alfred F. Pillsbury, Max 
A. Lehman, Howard W. Files, Alfred E. 
Mallon, Edward H. Mirick, J. Irl Beatty, 
Stanley Partridge, Harry C. Piper, all of 
Minneapolis, and Henry S. Bowers, of 
New York. 

Mr. Jaffray, former president of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis and 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, is chairman of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation of Minneapolis 
and of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, a director of Elec- 
tric Machinery Mfg. Co., Northwestern 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co., Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., Twin City 
Fire Insurance Co., Twin City Rapid 
Transit Co., and Title Insurance Co. 

Officers of the company re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors which followed the stockholders’ 
meeting are: John S. Pillsbury, chairman 
of the board; Clark Hempstead, co- 
chairman of the board and general coun- 
sel; Philip W. Pillsbury, president; Max 
A. Lehman, vice president; Howard W. 
Files, vice president; Alfred E. Mallon, 
vice president and treasurer; Edward 
H. Mirick, vice president; Patrick J. 
McKenney, vice president; J. Irl Beatty, 
secretary and controller; Bradshaw Min- 
tener, assistant secretary, and Cornelius 
O’Donnell, assistant treasurer. 

Departmental vice presidents, reap- 
pointed by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the’ company, are: Clifford C. 
Hine, vice president, Globe Mills divi- 
sion; Alexander Parsons, vice president, 
grocery products sales; Harvey J. Pat- 
terson, vice president, bulk products 
sales, and William E. Derrick, regional 
vice president, New York City. 
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BOAT TRIP TO BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION 


New York, N. Y.—Bakers and 
members of the allied trades from 
New York are planning to travel by 
boat to the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation convention at Boston, Oct. 
12-15. 

According to present arrangements, 
the delegates will leave New York 
City at 5:30 p. m. (E. S. T.), Satur- 
day, Oct. 11, on the Steamship Bos- 
ton of the Eastern Steamship Line, 
and arrive at Boston 8 a. m. the fol- 
lowing day. 

Delegates interested in making the 
trip should contact Claude A. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


\ 








R. H. MONTGOMERY TO 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 


Will Join Sales Staff Immediately in Execu- 
tive Capacity—Until Recently With 
Stanard-Tilton 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. has announced appointment of 
Robert H. Montgomery to an executive 
position on its sales staff. He will as- 
sume his new duties within a week. 


Until purchase of the properties and 


.business of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 


Co. by the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mr. 





Robert H. Montgomery 


Montgomery was for two years associated 
with that concern as vice president and 
manager of its mill at Alton, Ill. Prior 
to that he was for several years man- 
ager of the Commander-Larabee business 
in the ‘Southwest and later manager of 
the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery, who have 
been making their home at Alton, will 
move to Kansas City at once. 
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Winnipeg Retailers Cut 
Down Deliveries 


To co-operate with the Dominion gov- 
ernment in the interests of. the national 
gasoline conservation program, numerous 
retail stores in Winnipeg, Man., have 
worked out systematic plans to cut down 
on deliveries and thereby reduce gasoline 
consumption. Sales clerks are now ask- 
ing customers to carry small parcels. 
Special deliveries have been practically 
wiped out. Bakeries and creameries are 
also working along similar programs. 
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GUY A. THOMAS ELECTED 
TO ALLIED MILLS BOARD 


Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the board 





of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of Allied Mills, 
Inc., mixed feed-manufacturers, Chicago. 
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C. S. FOULDS RESIGNS 

Coleman S. Foulds, who has been as- 
sociated with the Eastern Semolina Mills, 
New York City, since its organization 
about three years ago, has resigned from 
the concern. 
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Custom-Made Bread 
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Milling Engineer’s Wife Runs Bakery 








The “Home of Marshwood Breads” is the A. M. Marsh residence on the shore of 
Nagawicka Lake, near Delafield, Wis. Standing before it in the top picture is Mrs. 
A, M. Marsh, who has in the past few years turned a bread-baking hobby into a 


profitable business, 


Mr. Marsh, milling engineer for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, has built mills in many parts of the world, and in accompanying him Mrs. 


Marsh has had the opportunity to inspect a wide variety of breads. 


The center 


pictures show her, at the left, as she was photographed in Moscow. At the right she 
is pictured on a steamer returning from China. The lower snapshot speaks for itself. 


HILE the trend of modern 
WV cieiization is unquestionably 

toward mass production, there 
are probably few who do not retain a 
certain yearning for things designed and 
produced to please individual tastes and 
needs. We have become reconciled to 
automobiles, thousands of which are as 
alike as two new postage stamps of 
identical denomination, and an increas- 
ingly large number of men nowadays 
select their clothing ready-made and re- 
quiring at most a few minor alterations 
to insure a passable “fit.” Yet the 
yearning for a measure of individuality 
remains. 

In no other field are tastes more in- 
dividualistic than with respect to foods, 
at least in so far as men are concerned, 
and (again speaking for the masculine 
section of the human race) individuality 
of taste is nowhere more pronounced than 
with bread. So pronounced is it that 
men often think longingly of the bread 
“mother used to make,” discounting or 
forgetting the many, many instances in 
which “mother’s” efforts resulted in some- 
thing approaching a dismal failure, due 


largely to an almost total absence of 
proper. baking facilities. 

Such facilities are not, of course, un- 
obtainable today. As a result, when A. 
M. Marsh, milling engineer for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., sits down at home for 
dinner (or breakfast or luncheon) he 
reaches for a slice—several slices, per- 
haps—of “custom-made” bread which, he 
avers, exactly suits his taste in bread. 
The situation came about in this way. 
For many years Mr. Marsh rebelled 
against the practice of serving “bakers’ 
bread,” and for many years Mrs. Marsh 
has had her own ideas as to how bread 
should be baked. Her interest was no 
doubt fostered by her husband’s interest 
in the flour milling industry and stimu- 
lated by her widespread travels in for- 
eign climes with Mr. Marsh, who has 
supervised the building of flour mills in 
many lands. During these visits to prin- 
cipal countries of Europe and the Far 
East there was ample opportunity for 
the study of widely different methods of 
bread making, from those employing the 
most primitive equipment to the ones 
used in~the most~ highly mechanized 


plants, such as the celebrated “spiral 
bakery” of Soviet Russia. 

It did not take a lot of persuasion 
on the part of Mr. Marsh to turn what 
started out as a hobby into a project 
of rather wide interest which has now 
taken on the status of a real commer- 
cial enterprise. Beginning with modest 
four-loaf bakings, demand for ‘“Marsh- 
wood Breads” has boosted production to 
around 400 loaves per day. The Marsh- 
wood Bakeshop is located in a part of 
the Marsh residence on the shore of 
Nagawicka Lake, near Delafield, Wis., 
not far from Milwaukee. Most of the 
bread is sold locally, to customers who 
first learned about it by word of mouth. 
Local stores retail it, and “Marshwood 
Breads” now has its own delivery truck. 
Beyond this, there has been a consid- 
erable mail-order business built up, with 
customers as far away as Toledo, Ohio. 

Packaging of Marshwood Breads is 
unconventional. Instead of the usual 
machine-wrapping with waxed paper, the 
loaves are wrapped by hand, tied in- 
stead of sealed, and finished off with 
an attractive tag. These tags have done 
much to increase the demand for the 
“custom-made” breads bearing the name 
of “Marshwood,” for they have often 
been passed on by customers to their 
friends, who have in turn become cus- 
tomers. For: mailed orders a stiff carton 
is used for added protection; the addi- 
tional premium is willingly paid. 

Both white bread and a whole-wheat 
product are made. To combat the prob- 
lem of rancidity of flour, wheat for the 
latter is ground on the premises, fresh 
for each baking. The product thus 
milled is blended for baking with conven- 
tional “long-extraction” white flour, un- 
bleached. 
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MACARONI PRODUCTS WILL 
BE SUBJECT OF HEARINGS 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—A public hearing 
has been scheduled for Sept. 29 by the 
Federal Security Agency for the purpose 
of receiving evidence upon the basis of 
which regulations may be promulgated 
establishing definitions and standards of 
identity for the following foods: Maca- 
roni; macaroni product; spaghetti; noo- 
dles, egg noodles; vermicelli; noodle prod- 
uct, egg noodle product, egg macaroni 
product. 

Evidefice also will be received upon the 
addition of vitamins and minerals to 
these foods, and upon the names of the 
products containing such added ingred- 
ients. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m. on 
Sept. 29. It will be held in room 1039, 
Department of Agriculture South Build- 
ing, on Independence Avenue between 
12th and 14th Streets, Southwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Relevant evidence may be presented in 
person, by representative, or by affidavit. 
Affidavits will be received up to the day 
of the hearing. They should be addressed 
to the presiding officer, Alanson W. 
Willcox, Room 2242, South Building, In- 
dependence Avenue and 14th Streets, 
S. W., Washington, D. C. Lack of oppor- 
tunity for cross-examination will be con- 
sidered in the case of affidavits. 

The proposed definitions and standards 
and full details of the hearing are pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of Aug. 29. 
Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10c 
each. 
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Paul Cornell Calls 
* ENRICHMENT 








Great Forward Step 


New York, N. Y.—“The enrichment of 
flour and bread is a reality today and | 
think it is one of the greatest forward 
steps in public health ever taken,” Pay| 
Cornell, as master of ceremonies, de- 
clared to the radio audience, on the 
Sept. 5 broadcast of the “Listen, Amer. 
ica” series, sponsored by the Women’s 
National Emergency Committee through 
the facilities of the Red network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. Mr. Cornell, 
co-ordinator for the enriched flour and 
bread publicity campaign, was lauded 
by Dr. Frederick F. Tisdall, Canadian 
nutritionist, for his “enthusiasm over the 
great American idea of enriching flour 
and bread with vitamins and minerals 

. a marvel of nutrition.” 

Dr. Tisdall appeared as guest expert 
on the program, answering questions 
posed by Sophie Tucker, well-known en- 


tertainer. Taking part in dramas illus- § 


trative of nutritional deficiencies were 
Peggy Wood and Taylor Holmes, actors. 

In closing the program Mr. Cornell 
called for increased food production, 
characterizing America’s role after the 
war as that of a hunger fighter for the 
world. “Let us prepare now to grow 
mountains of food—and above all, the 
protective foods all that we can 
grow will not be too much to save the 
famine-stricken world.” 

Another mention was given the en- 
richment campaign in the recital of the 
three “golden rules” of nutrition, a reg- 
ular closing feature of the broadcasts 
The radio audience is asked to eat, ever 
day, “enriched bread or biscuits, or whole 
grain cereals, or whole wheat bread- 
and enriched flour whenever you use 
white flour for cooking purposes . . . 
so as to get the ‘B’ vitamins and min- 
erals.” 

Master of ceremonies on the Sept. l2 
broadcast will be Paul De Kruif, popular 
science writer, and guest expert will be 
Dr. Herman Bundesen, Chicago public 
health official, The next broadcast will 
be the thirteenth of the series, which was 
originally announced on a_ 13-week 
schedule. 
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BLACKLIST HAS BUT SMALL 
EFFECT ON FLOUR TRADE 


Exporting millers say that the Presi- 
dent’s order, blacklisting many importers 
in Latin American markets for theit 
pro-Nazi activities or connections, has not 
materially curtailed the demand for flout. 
It did necessitate the appointment o 
some new agents, to replace those who 
were on the black list. 





Some of the names on the original list 
have since been removed, it is said, and 
millers say there is a possibility that 
flour could be sold to some companies 
still on the list, but permits to do % 
would have to be obtained from the 
Department of State and the Treasut 
Department. Such permits must be ob- 
tained in advance before flour can b 
shipped to South and Central Americ 
markets. * 

Old contracts, in several instances; had 
to be canceled, since the necessary Pe 
mits were unobtainable. There was ™ 
other alternative. There was some flout 
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at Gulf ports awaiting shipment when 
the blacklist took effect, and, if permits 
were withheld, the flour had to be re- 
sold. 

It is rumored that a somewhat similar 
situation is developing on the Pacific 
Coast, on shipments to the Orient. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CRACKED WHEAT PURCHASE 
OF 2,400,000 LBS TO U. S. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced the 
purchase of the following food supplies 
during the week ending Aug. 30: 











Commodity— Quantity 
Pork meat products— 

SOE, EEE BBP ede ccascveccedecs 10,885,000 

OGL TEED, coccececconcaceccece 5,540,272 

Hog casings, 100-yd bundles... 47,750 
Bi IDB wcccccccccces 9,002,000 
Shell exes, cases .. 
Dried eggs, lbs ... 2,089,150 
Frozen eggs, lbs 389,64 
American cheese, Ibs ............ 4,300,500 
Dried skim milk (spray), lbs..... 533,000 
Dried skim milk (roller), lbs..... 633,00 
Evaporated milk, cases ......... 509,000 
MROTOM, BOB secs cccscccccccce 19,000,00 
Me MUGOEE, IDB 2. ccccccccccesccce 600,000 
Cracked wheat, Ibs .........0e- 2,400,000 


These food supplies can be used for 
domestic distribution to public aid fam- 
ilies and for free school lunches, to meet 
requirements of the Red Cross for ship- 
ment to war refugee areas, for transfer 
to other countries under the terms of the 
Lend-Lease act or for stabilization re- 
serves. 
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G.L.F. CARRYING OUT 
DECENTRALIZATION PLAN 


Burrato, N. Y. — After exchanging 
views with striking union employees of 
the big G.L.F. feed mill in Buffalo, Sept. 
2,a group of representative farmers and 
patrons of the mill voted to leave the 
labor problem to officers of the co-opera- 
tive. Union spokesmen declared a pref- 
erential hiring clause desired by the 
workers and opposed by the management 
is the cause of the strike, rather than 
higher wages. G.L.F. officials did not at- 
tend the meeting. 

The strike now enters its third month 
with no indication of an immediate set- 
tlement. In the meantime, the G.L.F. is 
carrying out its threat of decentralizing 
its activities by transferring its capacity 
in Buffalo to smaller units throughout the 
state. A poll taken by the G.L.F. among 
its patron groups approved this course. 
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New Miniature Bakery Tests Products 


General Baking Company Develops Research Problems in Modern Scientific Laboratory 


COMPLETE laboratory, equipped 
with modern scientific devices for 
protecting products and develop- 

ing new ones, has just begun operation 
at the home office in New York of the 
General Baking Co. Raymond T. Bohn, 
associated with the baking industry for 
20 years, is in charge of the equipment. 

Divided into four units, the new lab- 
oratory works as a closely co-ordinated 
products control and development de- 
partment to test all materials used by 
Bond bakers as they are received from 
manufacturers. By means of a complete 
miniature experimental bakery, new prod- 
ucts are developed which soon will be 
made by the more than two score bak- 
eries operating in 26 states for more than 
1,000,000 customers a day. 

Intricate equipment operated by a staff 
of technicians first analyzes samples of 
materials which go into foods made by 
the company. Through exhaustive chemi- 
cal and bacteriological tests, the ash de- 
termination, protein content, moisture and 
other factors in flour are ascertained. 
Results obtained serve much the same 
purpose to identify a flour as finger- 
prints label an individual. Permanent 
records of bread quality are secured by 
taking an “X-ray” picture of a slice cut 
from a loaf. ; 

“Months of careful research went into 
the establishment of the new laboratory 
before any work was actually begun,” 
Mr. Bohn declared. “Today, we know we 
have one of the finest scientific labora- 
tories of its kind in the country.” 

Cleanliness is typified by the spotless 
white jackets worn by the technical staff. 
The shining equipment provides 1/100th 
of 1% accuracy. Hospital-like bacteri- 
ological tests insure correct quantity and 
quality in all ingredients. Even wrap- 
ping and packaging materials are an- 
alyzed to safeguard products from time, 
temperature and humidity. 
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C. R. Boettger, in charge of experimental baking, is shown at the automati- 
tally controlled electric oven in this complete small bakery. Here new formulas 


fe tried out and methods and ingredients tested. 








Chemist Hallowell is baking “pup” loaves in the test baking corner of the 


laboratory. 


Note the small dough mixer on the left, the fermentation box be- 


hind him and the revolving hearth oven from which he is removing the bread. 
Tests with this equipment are used to control the actual baking quality of all 
raw materials. 



































uniform in quality from day to day. 


H. H. Favor, assistant director, is operating the machine which determines 
just how soft or firm a slice of bread is. 


Such tests help to keep bread products 








A. W. HOCKENBERGER WITH 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


Cuicaco, ILu.—A. W. Hockenberger, of 
Pittsburgh, will become associated with 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
about Sept. 15 in the capacity of flour 
sales manager. Mr. Hockenberger has 
been connected with the milling industry 
for several years, and formerly was with 
General Mills, Inc., and Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. He succeeds R. H. 
Hommel, Jr., who recently resigned to 
take a sales executive position with the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 





CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
TO ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Cuicaco, Int.—The annual meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors will be held the evening of Sept. 25 
at the Sherman Hotel, according to an 
announcement by David D. Vaughan, 
president. ' 

New officers and directors will be elect- 
ed, and reports will be given by officers 
and also by delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, held in New Orleans 
last May, 





' 
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FLOUR SALES CONTINUE RELATIVELY 
HEAVY DURING WEEK 


—_—_>— 


Consistent Strength in Wheat Market, Increasing Governmental 
Activity in Providing Food for Great Britain Are Factors 
in Keeping Bakers in Buying Mood 


Flour sales continued relatively heavy 
during the week, with the consistent 
strength of the wheat market coupled 
with increasing governmental activity in 
providing food for Great Britain seen 
as factors in keeping bakers in a buying 

mood. Sales of 

Northwest mills 

were reported at ap- 

proximately 220% of 

capacity, compared 

with 108% a week 
earlier and 82% a year ago. Southwest- 
ern mills reporting bookings to 93% of 
capacity, equal to sales’ the previous 
week and compared with 50% a year ago. 
Buffalo mills reported a strong trend in 
bookings. 

Spring wheat millers advance the opin- 
ion that there is a distinct cleavage be- 
tween buyers this year, one group being 
bullish and buying consistently on each 
advance, the other putting off buying 
until it is necessary. As a result, it is 
this latter group that is mostly in the 
market now, and millers believe a lot of 
this deferred business is still to be trans- 
acted. If the market continues to gain 
strength, they look for further good sales. 

Southwestern mills are reported not 
falling over each other in their efforts to 
sell, with backlogs building up well and 


‘ a good volume on the books. 


PRICES 
Northwestern standard grades moved 
upward 20@30c bbl, while southwestern 
flours advanced as much as 25c. Buffalo 
patents also were higher 10@15c bbl. 
CLEARS 
Spring clears are still scarce and in 
very good demand, commanding prices 
well in line with patents in the North- 
west. Southwestern mills reported clears 


scarce and in fair demand, with the trend 
strong. 
EXPORTS 

Some increased interest from the Phil- 
ippines and larger purchases during the 
week were reported by Pacific Northwest 
mills. Island buyers lack a broad in- 
terest, however, with stocks there re- 
ported heavy and heavy bookings already 
made. 

Foreign trade was routine at Buffalo, 
with some improvement, but exchange 
troubles held the volume down. Export 
business was reported light in the South- 
west, with spring wheat flour extremely 
competitive in the West Indies. 


MILLFEED 

Situation remains unchanged, with the 
market still dominated by eastern buy- 
ers, who, unable to fill their needs from 
normal sources in Canada because of 
Dominion export restrictions, are taking 
everything offered in United States mar- 
kets. 

Supplies are light in the Northwest 
and prices are higher. Directions on flour 
are coming in more freely, but millers 
say it will take some time to fill orders. 
Consequently no softening in values is 
expected immediately. Midwestern mix- 
ers are holding aloof. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NortrHwesTerN 
Miter that they produced 1,267,816 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,414,704 bbls the previous week and 
1,305,415 bbls the corresponding week of 
1940. Two and three years ago the 
week’s production was 1,431,455 and 1,- 
302,248 bbls, respectively. The decline in 
production was prevalent in all produc- 
ing sections with the Northwest report- 
ing a decline of 36,660 bbls, the South- 
west 48,996 bbls and Buffalo 22,827 bbls. 





FEED LEVELS ADVANCE IN SYMPATHY 
WITH STRONG COMMODITIES 


—_—<>—- 


Firmness in Poultry, Livestock and Dairy Products Pushes Values 
Forward—Canadian Shut-Off Places Heavy Demand 
on Western Millfeed 


Further sharp advances occurred in 
prices for most feeds during the week, 
influenced by an urgent demand and 
limited offerings available for quick ship- 
ment. Returns from livestock, dairy and 
poultry products were conducive to lib- 
eral feeding and the 
strength of commodities in 


Prices general contributed to the 
Sharply } firmness in feed prices. 
Up Shutting off of Canadian 


supplies of wheat feeds 
during August threw an 
extra load on domestic production to 
satisfy requirements of eastern and New 
England states. The index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices for the country as a 
whole advanced 41% points to 147.6, com- 
pared with 143.1 a week ago and 104.7 
a year ago. In the last five weeks the 
index number has advanced about 15 
points. 

Demand for millfeeds from eastern 





marketing areas, as well as from the 
Central States, was again the principal 
factor which kept prices on the uptrend. 
Delivery situation at major markets was 
in a tight position as offerings for prompt 
shipment were skimpy. While changeable 
Canadian government regulations in con- 
nection with millfeed prices and their 
possible effect on the export picture kept 
the wheat feed situation in eastern mar- 
kets unsettled, handlers there still asked 
for more feed during the week than west- 
ern producing centers were in a position 
to furnish. This resulted in another ad- 
vance in millfeeds on all grades even 
though demand from the immediate feed- 
ing area remained but quiet to fair. 

The Buffalo market was also firm 
throughout the week, with offerings ex- 
tremely light from Buffalo mills, resellers 
and from western shippers. 

From all sections of the country 
came .reports of an active demand for 


oil seed cakes and meals. Linseed meal 
at Minneapolis continued in exceptionally 
good request and the full capacity output 
of local crushers moved readily at the 
higher levels. Linseed meal was also quite 
a bit higher at eastern crushing centers, 
where prices advanced despite liberal of- 
ferings. Soybean meal prices were further 
strengthened because of the scarcity of 
old crop meal for prompt shipments and 
a large trade in new crop deliveries. Re- 
quest for cottonseed meal was also active 
in the Central West, with prices up 
sharply for the week. 


CORN FEEDS 

Gluten feed and meal prices were ad- 
vanced $1 ton in addition to the 50c ton 
premium for first half of September ship- 
ment, making quotations $1.50 higher than 
a week ago. Production continued liberal 
and offerings from re-sellers were plenti- 
ful, but absorption by mixed feed manu- 
facturers was fairly active. Hominy feed 
prices were slightly firmer, reflecting a 
generally improved demand and higher 
corn prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps were ad- 
vanced sharply. An excellent demand 
prevailed for both of these items with 
reserve stocks reported as limited. Dis- 
tillers’ grains and brewers’ dried grains 
were higher, despite fairly liberal offer- 
ings. A good demand prevailed and mar- 
ket movement was good. Malt sprouts 
were in rather limited supply and were 
firmly held. The molasses market was 
mainly nominal, with offerings tempo- 
rarily withdrawn. Fine textures of sun- 
cured alfalfa meal were advanced another 
$1 ton, but the medium grinds and de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal were unchanged. 
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STORAGE GRAIN RATES 
UPPED BY SHIPPERS’ BIDS 


CLEVELAND, Oun10.—Storage grain rates, 
because of an acute shortage of tonnage, 
soared to 81,c bu during the week and 
are expected by brokers to climb even 
higher. 

Shippers are bidding 81/,c, wheat basis, 
for vessels to load at the head of the 
lakes the latter half of October to hold 
at Buffalo and 714,c for November load- 
ing of storage cargoes. These figures are 
the highest offered in many years. A 
large number of freighters were placed 
last year to load in October at 6c. 

The brisk movements of ore and coal 
have reduced the number of carriers 
available for duty in the grain trade but 
failure of high rates to get tonnage is 
blamed on the crowded condition of ele- 
vators. 

The little American grain now moving 
down the lakes is going to mills as the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has completed 
heavy shipments of wheat to provide 
space in Upper Lake elevators for the 
fall crop. The normally heavy fall move- 
ment of Canadian grain is expected to 
be late this year. From the opening of 
navigation to July 15, Canadian lake 
movement had exceeded 131,000,000 bus. 


¥ ¥ 


Freight Rate Fluctuates 
DututH, Minn.—The wheat lake 
freight rate here has fluctuated during 


the past week, only to close up strong. 
Cargo offerings were 


at a flat 5e¢ bu. 
reported fair, with boat owners in and 
out of the market, in accordance with 
the opening up or tightening of tonnage. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
CONTINUE HIGHER 


Higher Trend of Other Commodities, Includ- 
ing Grain, Seen as Bullish Factor 
in Steady Rise 
Millfeed futures continued _ steadily 
higher during the week, gaining $1 and 
over to reach new highs for the season, 
The higher trend of other commodities 
including grain was a factor, although 
the market displayed much independent 
strength. Demand 
was good and of 
more general char- 
acter. 
Bran and _ shorts 
are narrowing soine- 
what as buyers continue to take on heavy 
forward supplies of both commodities. 
Flour mills are selling their feed ahead 
now that they have a good margin in it. 
Feed for near-by shipment is scarce, 
however, and is aggravating a relatively 
tight situation. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 8: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts ran Midds. 
September ......... 31.65 31.70 32.10 
October .ceccssoess 31.70 31.25 31.25 
November ......++. 31.70 31.25 31.25 
December ......... 31.70 31.30 31.40 
BS re a 31.70 31.40 31.50 
February .....ccee. 31.70 31.50 31.75 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeeds futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 8: 


Bran Shorts 


September . 29.50 
OCctOHerF .occccccccccccccsere . 29.50 
November 29.65 
December .. 29.50 
SONUATY occccccctoccccveeses 4 29.50 
February 29.50 





All quotations bid. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MERCK & CO. EARNINGS UP 
Merck & Co., Inc., and _ subsidiaries, 
report for the six months ended June 30, 
net earnings, before allowance for taxes 
and other adjustments, of $4,775,407, as 
compared with $2,222,946 shown for the 
first three months of the year. After al- 
lowance for income and excess profits 
taxes and other special reserves, the 
company reports net income for the six 
months of $1,591,073, equal to $1.15 a 
share on the outstanding common stock. 
Net sales for the six months were $19,- 
421,524, as compared with $9,592,006 for 
the first quarter, and with $23,766,375 for 
the full year of 1940. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
DWINDLING AT DULUTH 


DututuH, Minn.—Withdrawals of 1- 
778,804 bus of Canadian wheat in bond 
and 10,000 bus barley out of elevators 
during the week reduced stocks held at 
Duluth-Superior to 4,502,000 bus. Sup- 
plies are being drawn out gradually and 
if kept up at the present scale wil! soon 
be cleaned up. 

Total grain receipts for the month of 
August were 11,841,215 bus of which 9- 
218,000 bus were wheat, compared with 
a total of 16,191,698 bus in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Wheat receipts 
then reached 11,307,327 bus. Shipments 
last month totaled 13,866,738 bus, ayainst 
only 9,156,694 bus last year. 

Elevators unloaded 3,597,000 bus of 
grain for the week, of which 2,352,000 
bus was wheat. Shipments reached 3> 
232,000 bus, leaving a net increase of 
355,000 bus. Total grain holdings at the 
close of the week were 37,668,000 bus. 
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WHEAT PRICES CLIMB 
AS COMMODITIES GAIN 


Growers Continue to Withhold Large 

Amounts—Spring Wheat Marketings 

Off Because of Rains 

Gains of over 5c bu in wheat prices 
during the past week placed values well 
above the federal loan levels. The up- 
ward trend was influenced by the con- 
tinued rise in cqmmodities in general, 
by growers withholding large amounts 
of grain from commercial 
channels and by prospects 
that increased exports of 
foodstuffs under the lease- 
lend program would ma- 
terially reduce many of the 





current domestic surpluses. 

Strength on United States markets en- 
couraged some buying on the Winnipeg 
wheat futures market last week, but the 
chief price sustaining factor was light 
hedging. Values finished the week about 
unchanged. 

Export business in Canadian wheat 
was placed at close to 1,500,000 bus and 
included two full cargoes of high grade 
Manitobas for the Irish Free State. The 
remainder was reported sold to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. No export business in flour 
was actually confirmed, although it was 
believed that some small lots had been 
sold to the West Indies. 

The export business in Canadian wheat 
was done basis exchange of futures and 
as a result did not reflect in the futures 
market. However, buying in the pit 
was credited to mills, shippers and south- 
ern houses. The latter were believed to 
be taking Winnipeg futures against sales 
‘at Chicago. Activity was confined largely 
to odd flurries. 

Continued wet weather brought thresh- 
ing operations over large sections of 
western Canada to a halt. Country de- 
liveries of wheat were exceedingly small 
for this season of the year and resulted 
in the light hedging sales. 

The general storage situation at spring 
wheat terminals tightened still further 
but mills and elevators have co-operated 
in handling the receipts of recent weeks 
and it appears as though no embargo of 
shipments to the spring wheat terminals 
will be necessary. The special commit- 
tee on handling and storing of grain in 
spring wheat terminals reported on Sept. 
4 that the open elevator space at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Superior was 
15,180,329 bus. Space available in coun- 
try elevators in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana was placed at 42,334,850 
bus, 

Late harvesting and threshing of spring 
wheat was interrupted by scattered rains 
and some damage was done to grain in 
the Pacific Northwest. Private estimates 
‘8 Of Sept. 1 were slightly above the offi- 
tial Aug. 1 forecast. Seeding of the 
191-42 winter wheat crop has begun in 
Western Kansas where moisture is abun- 
dant and the outlook for next year’s 
‘0p very favorable. In the main winter 
Wheat belt, rain is needed to condition 
the soil for plowing in the Ohio-Missis- 
Sippi valleys, but soil conditions in the 
‘Southwestern portions of the belt are un- 
usually favorable. 

Canadian spring wheat area in the 
Praitie provinces experienced cool, show- 
ty Weather during the past 10 days 
whieh fenerally delayed harvesting oper- 

Threshing was well advanced in 
Oba before stopped by showers but 
“Only 35% of the crop had been 
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threshed in Saskatchewan. Threshing in 
most districts of Alberta is barely under 
way. 

In Europe continued wet weather has 
retarded harvesting of widespread areas 
and is causing apprehension a; to final 
outturns and quality of the crop. Wheat 
has been injured by rains in France, 
Germany and other central European 
countries. Scarcity of farm labor is 
hampering plowing for winter grains in 
the Balkan states. 

In the southern hemisphere weather 
conditions generally were favorable in 
Argentina where the acreage for the 
1942 crop is estimated at 17,544,000 or 
slightly more than was seeded last sea- 
son. The surplus of wheat remaining in 
Argentina at the close of August was 
officially placed at 103,937,000 bus, corn 
at slightly over 339,000,000 bus, and flax- 
seed at 38,110,000 bus. The Australian 
prospects for wheat are satisfactory in 
the west and south, but elsewhere gen- 
eral rains are needed to insure moderate 
yields. 
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COTTON PRICES ADVANCE 
TO ELEVEN-YEAR HIGHS 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 3.92 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 17.62 as compared with 9.93 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Advances in cotton 
prices brought levels to new 11-year highs. 
Although nothing spectacular developed 
in the news, repeated spurts brought the 
higher figures, with smaller crop esti- 
mates practically the only bullish feature. 
Trading was small, and although the 
weather report was not particularly fa- 
vorable it still indicated fair conditions 
for several parts of the belt but was 
ignored by the trade. 

A report of Cotton Exchange showed 
shipments by the Surplus Marketing 
Administration of 287,000 bales of cot- 
ton to Great Britain under the lend- 
lease law since March 15. This was taken 
from government-owned stocks and is 
exclusive of shipments from _ British- 
owned stocks under the barter agreement. 

Burlap trading continued at a stand- 
still while replacements were at higher 
figures than the OPA ceiling which will 
be in effect in early 1942 when such de- 
liveries would be made. Under normal 
conditions orders placed in early Septem- 
ber would be delivered in late November 
and December, but the shortage of carrier 
space makes this doubtful and importers 
are afraid to sell lest the goods cannot 
be replaced without a loss. Prices for 
shipment vary from 10 points below to 
15 above the current ceiling and are re- 
ported 30@60 points over levels in force 
on their probable time of arrival. 

The report on stocks in Calcutta at the 
end of August showed an advance of 
nearly 6,000,000. yards over July figures. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millstuffs from Minne- 
apolis during August were 36,075 tons; 
screenings 3,625, and linseed oil meal 
16,160. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of. the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 





Previous Sept. 7, Sept. 9, Sept. 10, 

Sept. 6, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

Northwest 289,600 326,260 312,301 349,289 300,648 
Southwest 483,764 532,760 460,486 506,025 438,082 
PE Ghwacneuesencecnknseouance 177,847 200,674 189,544 189,244 216,451 
Central West—Eastern Division. 115,919 124,292 111,490 125,580 107,425 
Western Division .......... 56,919 59,262 61,820 73,341 58,015 

ce ep WE CERT LER T ETT ETT 20,561 22,110 29,415 42,652 “* #*80,140 
North Pacific Coast ..........6. 123,206 149,346 140,359 145,324 101,487 
BOONE soccccceccsiesccseeses 1,267,816 1,414,704 1,305,415 1,431,455 1,302,248 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


Crop-year production 











c———— Percentage of activity. ~~ c July 1 to ~ 
Sept. 6, Previous Sept. 7, Sept. 9, Sept. 10, Sept. 6, Sept. 7, 
1941 - week 940 1939 1938 1941 1940 
Northwest ....... 61 57 55 54 45 2,754,141 2,835,965 
Southwest ....... 68 75 65 74 62 4,976,077 4,658,334 
Buffalo ...... 60 68 65 63 73 1,853,431 1,890,694 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. 65 70 62 70 68 1,233,064 1,225,677 
Western Div. 48 50 53 62 35 506,914 612,556 
Southeast ........ 54 58 55 74 69 214,964 270,986 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 73 65 65 65 1,189,197 1,328,228 
Totals ...coce 60 67 61 66 58 12,727,788 12,822,440 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 415,500 281,562 68 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 308,092 72 bbis bbls tivity 
WORF BHO cccvess 415,500 269,683 65 Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 389,550 175,752 45 
Two years ago... 397,200 281,001 71 Previous week 389,550 201,700 52 
Five-year Average .......cceseesees 66 BOGE OOO. 4 vccied 389,550 191,337 49 
TeN-yYeAr AVETABE ...cceccccccccses 70 Two years ago... 409,650 222,783 54 
WUVOsHERF GVOTABO 66 60ccccccecececs 46 
Kansas City ND DONINIE. 6.5 b 4.050000 58 x00 51 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 180,000 124,949 69 4 ‘ 
Previous week .. 180,000 139,896 78 Minneapolis 
SOOT GOO ccccess 180,000 111,141 62 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 175,200 -~ 144,680 83 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year Average .....cceececeeees 70 bbls bbls tivity 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... see eeecesees 72 Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 179,100 113,848 64 
é Previous week 179,100 124,554 70 
Wichita WOR BHO assess 180,900 120,964 67 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 56,700 34,588 61 Two years ago... 258,900 126,506 49 
Previous week 56,700 41,454 73 PUVOsFGRT GVOTEMS occ ccrcccrevecess 51 
VOOF OBO .oceces 56,700 35,917 63 BOMTTOEE GVOTRDD. 20s iccccsacscdses 51 
o , ad ) 
Two years ago... 56,700 34,437 61 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 56,100 42,665 76 i in Ohi i F & 
Previous week 56,100 43,318 17 Peal oe ae Oe Tegan, fe 
FOOr OBO ccccecs 56,100 43,745 78 Weekly Flour Pet 
Two years ago... 56,100 45,907 82 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivit 
PACIFIC COAST Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 176,820 115,919 6s 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 176,820 124,292 70 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ....... 179,820 111,490 62 
Weekly Flour Pet. | ed ay aie. : Seana 136,080 4 
-) Ske cca eek sak aeeee 64 
capacity output of ac- Ten-year average 66 
bbls bbis tivity YOAr AVETAGS .....cccccccceces 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 130,800 73,736 56 Western Division 
ott eye owane +4 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ‘ago... 143.700 90,515 61 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year Average .........cereeees 62 Weekly Flour Pct. 
FOR-VOOr AVOTABO cere cccccccececece 63 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Portiand District Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 117,600 56,919 48 
Weekly Flour Pct Previous week 117,600 59,262 50 
capacity output of ac- WeOr O80 oéccuce 117,600 61,820 53 
bbls bbis_ tivity Two years ago... 117,600 73,341 62 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 74,600 49,470 66 Wive-year average ..........eeee00: 52 
Previous week,.. 74,600 57,726 77 «Ten-year average .........-.-eeeee 56 
TOR GOD ciccese 74,600 67,024 65 . 
Two years ago... 69,600 54,809 73 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year Average .....-+eseeeeeees 71 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year Average ....eeeereeeeeees 69 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity bbis bbls tivity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 294,600 177,847 60 Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 37,800 20,561 54 
Previous week 294,600 200,674 68 Previous week 37,800 22,110 58 
Year ago ....... 289,800 189,544 65 Year ago ....... 53,400 29,415 55 
Two years ago... 296,900 189,244 63 Two years ago... 57,000 42,652 74 
Five-year AV@rage ..... eee eee eeeeee 67 Five-year AVeCrage ......ee ee eeeeees 60 
Ten-year AVETAZE .... ee eeceeceeces 77 Ten-year AVETAZE ... cece eeeeceeees 64 


Aug.. 31-Sept. 6.. 
Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago.. 





Five-yr. 


average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest—, 


Weekly Crop year 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


22,627 236,811 
24,891 

24,030 

21,685 218,397 
23,503 224,865 
20,351 222,768 
20,973 239,515 
21,818 228,471 


c—Northwest—, 


11,026 
12,578 
11,128 
11,908 
13,491 
11,835 
10,436 
11,739 


-— Buffalo—, c—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


108,887 6,669 70,875 40,322 416,573 
7,525 44,989 
7,758 42,916 
107,351 7,108 71,001 40,651 396,749 
112,598 7,097 72,759 44,091 410,222 
115,102 8,117 77,459 40,303 415,329 
101,352 7,420 73,344 38,829 468,211 
109,058 7,282 73,088 40,839 410,617 
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An interesting summary of Canada’s 
commitments to Britain covering meats 
(chiefly pork products), cheese and eggs, 
in the current year, together with their 
effect upon available supplies of animal 
feeds in Canada, is contained in a recent 
discussion of the situation in the market 
letter of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
the essential portion of which is re- 
printed below: 

The importance of an adequate supply 
of livestock feed was emphasized by Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, 
when, in a recent address at Winnipeg, 
he revealed the extent to which Canada 
has obligated herself for the supplying 
of essential foodstuffs to Britain during 
the coming year. In effect, he gave an 
“all clear” signal for increased produc- 
tion of practically all kinds of livestock 
and dairy produce. 

Most important, of course, was the new 
bacon contract. This calls for shipment 
of not less than 600,000,000 lbs of bacon 
during the year beginning Nov. 1, 1941. 
Last year, the original contract called 
for shipment of 425,000,000 Ibs, later 
raised to 453,000,000. In 1939-40, i.e., in 
the first year of war, Britain agreed to 
take 291,000,000 lbs, though actual ship- 
ments reached 330,000,000. The con- 
trast with pre-war years is even more 
striking. As recently as 19382 Canadian 
exports of bacon to Great Britain 
amounted to only 31,000,000 Ibs and in 
the year immediately preceding the war 
to a good deal less than 200,000,000. 

The price is higher though it is diffi- 
cult to make a comparison with last year. 
The British Ministry of Food will pay 
on the basis of $22.15 or 100s per 112 lbs 
for Grade A Wiltshire sides, f.o.b. Cana- 
dian seaboard. Last year Britain paid 
a basic price of 85s but the Canadian 
Bacon Board made supplementary pay- 
ments to Canadian packers of $2.50 per 
ewt, in order. to prevent a heavy flow of 
hogs to the United States, which might 
have endangered fulfillment of the con- 
tract. Incidentally, exports of hogs to 
the United States have now been pro- 
hibited and, as a further measure of con- 
servation, the Canadian public is being 
asked to reduce consumption of pork 
products. 

A remarkable if not spectacular in- 
crease has already taken place in hog 
raising in Canada because of enlarged 
British demands for Canadian bacon. 
On June 1, 1938, there were 3,487,000 
hogs on farms in Canada, less than in 
any year since 1916. Two years later, 
on June 1, 1940, the hog population had 
grown to 5,882,000 and on Dec. 1, 1940, 
to 6,117,000, the largest total on record, 
exceeding the highest pre-war year— 
1924—by 27%. Complete results of the 
June, 1941, survey have not yet been re- 
leased but the count in the prairie prov- 
inces shows an increase during the pre- 
vious six months of another 10%. One 
authority expects the figures for all 
Canada to reveal an increase of 6%, the 
population rising to 6,250,000 as at 
June 1. 

Further expansion of hog numbers must 
take place, however, if the new British 
contract is to be fulfilled. It has been 
estimated, for example, that 600,000,000 
Ibs represents the product of approxi- 
mately 5,250,000 hogs, which is almost 
equal to the total number of hogs mar- 
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Canada Needs More Feedstuffs 
to Meet British Requirements 


keted in Canada for both domestic con- 
sumption and exports in 1940 and very 
much larger than total marketings in any 
previous year, Mr. Gardiner, himself, in 
a recent statement, told Canadian farm- 
ers they were safe in getting into hog 
production in a “big way” since Britain 
was ready to take all Canada could turn 
out. 
MORE CHEESE REQUIRED 


Britain has again asked Canada to 
supply as much cheese as possible, this 
high protein food standing near the top 
on the list of essential articles in the 
British diet. A minimum figure of 125,- 
000,000 Ibs has been fixed for the com- 
ing year, but Mr. Gardiner announced 
that the final figure might be nearer to 
150,000,000. During the year just clos- 
ing the contract called for 112,000,000 
Ibs and in the previous year for 90,000,- 
000. The price has not yet been revealed. 
Last year it was set on the basis of 14.4¢ 
lb, f.o.b. Canadian seaboard, but as an 
added encouragement to production, the 
Dominion government paid 1.6c lb in addi- 
tion on all cheese exported and a bonus 
of 1@2c lb for high quality production. 
The governments of Ontario and Quebec 
pay another 2c lb on cheese produced in 
those provinces. 

Eggs, too, are becoming important. 
During the coming year Canada will en- 
deavor to ship 1,000,000 cases of eggs to 
Britain, 30 times the quantity shipped 
during the year just closing. This is only 
the beginning of a movement that is ex- 
pected to reach very large proportions 
within the next few years. In order to 
produce the quantities required there will 
have to be a very large increase in the 
number of poultry on farms. Among 
the less important products derived from 
livestock, Mr. Gardiner mentioned larger 
British requirements of canned milk. 

In revealing the extent of Canada’s 
obligation to supply Britain with food, 
Mr. Gardiner was careful to emphasize 
that the agreements this year are on the 
basis of minimum quantities. If Canada 
is able to supply more than the specified 
amounts of bacon, cheese, eggs, canned 
milk, then Britain is willing and anxious 
to have them. 

He also drew attention to the ex- 
cellent market that prevails for cattle, 
pointing to the fact that because of in- 
creased domestic demand, Canada has not 
been able to fill the United States quota. 
Two factors have been at work here: 
increased consumer purchasing power 
and reduced consumption of pork prod- 
ucts, both of which have stimulated the 
demand for beef. Increased consumer 
purchasing has also been responsible for 
a marked upturn in the demand for 
butter. 

Summing up the situation, Mr. Gardi- 
ner used these words: “Farmers can face 
the third year of the war with the con- 
fidence that they can produce more hogs, 
more cheese, more butter, more eggs and 
more cattle and be assured that the price 
obtained will be at least equal, on the 
average, to the price now prevailing.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

COMMANDER-LARABEE CHANGES 

Henry Klepper, branch manager at 
Milwaukee for the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., spent a few days at head- 
quarters in Minneapolis last week, and 


on his return announced that Leo J. 
Diehl, who, for several years represented 
the company in Wisconsin, has been pro- 
moted and transferred to Iowa. Don 
Williams, southern Minnesota represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis Milling Co., has 
been transferred to Wisconsin, with 
headquarters in Appleton. 
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JOHN LOCKE MANAGER OF 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS 


John Locke, secretary of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Washington, 
since 1929, was elected manager of the 
company at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on Aug. 27. 

O. D. Fisher, president of the company 
since its organization 30 years ago, is 








John L. Locke 


relieving himself of the duties which he 
has so long held as manager, but will 
continue as chief executive of the com- 
pany. 

Directors attending the annual meeting 
were: O. D. Fisher, John Locke, W. S. 
Allen, J. S. Davis, M. A. Arnold, D. R. 
Fisher and O. W. Fisher, now a Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the United States 
Navy. 
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CARGILL TRAFFIC MANAGER 
WILL JOIN INTERNATIONAL 
Effective Sept. 15, Flagler F. Flinch- 
baugh, who has been traffic manager for 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, becomes traffic 
manager for the International Milling Co. 
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BAKERS PLAN OUTING 
There will be a golf and clambake 
party sponsored by the Bakery Produc- 
tion Men’s Club of northern Ohio at the 
Columbia Hills Country Club, Cleveland, 
Sept. 20. 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BueNos ArRES, ARGENTINA. — Since 
weather is favorable, the wheat crop is 
normal to better than average, except for 
local slight losses from flooding. Condi- 
tions in Pampa and southern Cordoba 
have improved. 


tinues slow. 


Foreign demand con- 
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DEMONSTRATIONS FEATURE 
WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


Mitwavukeg, Wis.—More than 300 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen registered for 
the three-day thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
which opened Sept. 8 at the Plankinton 
Hotel. 

The opening day featured an address 
by President Walton Lane, of Janesville, 
and included demonstrations on cakes 
and puff pastries by Harry Van Trees, 
of the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., and G. S. Torvik, of Swift & Co, 
The dairy bakery at the state fair was 
reviewed by L. G. Kuenning, chief of 
the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Dairy Division. 

Approximately 500 persons partici- 
pated in the sales meeting and entertain- 
ment on Monday evening during the lake 
cruise sponsored by the allied trades, 
The program included the showing of 
the Standard Brands’ picture, “Retail 
Selling,” and an illustrated talk on “Bak- 
ery Sales Psychology” by Ralph Gaylord, 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Tuesday morning’s program included a 
talk by Frank Jungewaelter, of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, on 
ingredient costs. Demonstrations on puff 
pastry and Danish pastry were given by 
Max Cyliax, of Durkee Famous Foods, 
and cookies and pies were discussed by 
Charles D. Kerney, of Procter & Gamble. 

William A. Quinlan, counsel for the 
American Bakers Association, presided 
at the “Information, Please” forum on 
Tuesday afternoon, following a demon- 
stration on Danish pastry by , George 
Kransel, of the National Grain Yeast 
Corp. A. J. Forsman, of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., demonstrated re- 
frigerated doughs, toppings and fillings. 

The annual banquet in the evening was 
highlighted by the coronation of Miss 
Energy. 
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S. W. WHEAT AREA GETS 
BENEFIT OF HEAVY RAINS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rain which in some 
parts of eastern Kansas reached flood 
proportions during last week end is again 
putting the wheat growing area of the 
Southwest in prime condition for seeding. 

Not expecting as good a fall season as 
they experienced last year, farmers are 
glad to have such a fine seed bed now 
while values are over the $1-bu mark. 
Acreages undoubtedly will be high, pos- 
sibly the greatest since the AAA program 
went into effect. 





Corn is in good condition and will 
yield a big crop. Sorghums again are 
producing heavily. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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baoil 
ADDITIONAL PRICE RISE 
_ PREDICTED BY RETAILERS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Prices paid for 
food will rise still further if the 110% 
parity provision for farm products goes 
into effect, the Retailers’ Advisory Con 
mittee estimates. 

“In May we pointed out that the 85% 
of parity loan measure would increas¢ 
food costs more than 10%. They have 
risen 18%. It is now safe to predict that 
if the 110% of parity bill passes the price 
of foods will advance in excess of al 
other 10%,” a statement issued by the 
committee declares. 
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Wixnirec, Man.—Rains soaked most 
f western Canada’s crop areas during 
he week. In Manitoba, where down- 
yours occurred, many stations’ precipi- 
ation records for 24-hour periods were 
shattered and fields were under water. 

If the rains had fallen in July, the 
prairie wheat crop would undoubtedly 
ave been larger than now indicated. 
Instead, threshing operations have been 
seriously interrupted and grain is sprout- 
ing in the stooks. Only a few reports 
of sprouting have been received from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, but in Mani- 
toba the reports are numerous and con- 
siderable lowering of grades is expected. 
Where sprouting has not occurred, com- 
plaints of bleaching are coming in. Coun- 
try roads in many sections of the West 
are reported impassable. 

Rainfall in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
was variable, and at the close of the 
week cutting and threshing operations 
had been resumed at ‘numerous points. 
However, few points indicated clearing 
skies and the weather remained threat- 
ening. 

In Manitoba clear weather will be re- 
quired for threshing to be resumed by 
the end of the present week. One Mani- 
toba correspondent reports stooks of bar- 
ley resembling piles of wet, straw-like 
manure. With the exception of the north- 
em fringe of agriculture, the heavy rains 
covered almost every section of Manitoba 
and penetrated into parts of eastern 
Saskatchewan. 

In the former drouth area of south- 
eastern Saskatchewan and southwestern 
Manitoba, precipitation varied from .75 
to 2.58 inches, while elsewhere in Mani- 
toba readings ranged from 3.20 to almost 
5 inches for the week ended Sept. 6. 
Pierson, the driest point in Manitoba 
in the drouth year, leads all reporting 
stations in the province for total rainfall 
this season. From April 1 to Sept. 6, 
inclusive, rainfall at Pierson has totaled 
more than 18.30 inches. 

“Heat, drouth and sawfly damage cut 
a heavy swath through western Canada’s 
wheat crop estimate this year and, com- 
bined with acreage reduction, brought the 
final total to 299,965,000 bus, the small- 
est crop since 1937,” states the Winni- 
peg Tribune’s sixth and final crop report 
for 1941. The production figure is based 
on the Dominion government’s acreage 
figures released July 25, which placed 
the sown area at 21,551,000 acres. 

The report points out that a month 
ago the Tribune indicated a crop of 308,- 
000,000 bus in sight if conditions at that 
time were maintained, but severe sawfly 
damage pared the figure. Last year 
Western Canada harvested 520,000,000 
bus from 27,750,000 acres. The Tribune 
"port follows in part: 

The bulk total wheat crop of 299,965,- 
0 bus includes 4,107,000 bus of durum 
wheat, with 2,361,000 bus produced in 

and the remainder in Sas- 
an. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop is estimated at 
57,889,900 bus, or an average yield per 
acre of 21.4 bus; Saskatchewan’s, 143,- 
521000 bus, from a yield of 11.8 bus, 
and Alberta’s, 98,548,000 bus, with the 
Wetage yield 14.8 bus. For the prairie 























































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RAIN CROPS OF WESTERN CANADA 
SOAKED BY HEAVY RAINS 


——~<>—_—_ 


hreshing Operations Seriously Interrupted, With Considerable 
Concern Expressed as to Availability of High Grade Wheats 
—Numerous Reports of Sprouting in the Stook 


provinces as a whole the average yield 
is indicated at 13.9 bus. 

Tribune correspondents indicate at 
least 16,600,000 bus of wheat are a 
complete loss, the result of sawfly infes- 
tation. In addition, premature cutting 
to save the plants from breaking as a 
result of sawfly activity has caused some 
shriveling and lowering of grades. 
Sprouting and bleaching from wet weath- 
er is also confirmed. Average grades by 
crop districts range anywhere from No. 
1 to No. 4 northern. 

For western Canada, oat production is 
estimated at 242,570,000 bus; barley, 
110,574,000 bus; flaxseed, 6,693,000 bus, 
and rye 13,607,000 bus. Manitoba’s corn 
crop may exceed 3,500,000 bus. 

While the feed situation is described 
as poor in many sections of Saskatche- 
wan and parts of Alberta, comparatively 
few of the Tribune’s correspondents sug- 
gest that feed will have to be brought 
in from other areas. 

Private reports indicate that cutting 
is completed in Manitoba, while in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta 20 to 25% of the 
crop remains to be cut. About 60% of 
the Manitoba wheat crop is threshed, 
while for Saskatchewan and Alberta the 
comparative figures may reach 55 and 
35%, respectively. 

The unsatisfactory harvesting weather 
and wide range in grades is confirmed 
in reports issued by McCabe Bros. Grain 
Co., railway companies, the National 
Grain Co., Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments, and western wheat pools. The 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool estimates 
wheat production in that province at 
138,847,000 bus, or only slightly more 
than half that of 1940, when the crop 
amounted to 272,000,000 bus. 

The wet weather experienced in west- 
ern Canada during the past two weeks 
will prove a serious degrading factor. 
Prospects for a large percentage of high 
grade wheat are dwindling daily. There 
is little likelihood of the percentage of 
wheat grading No. 3 northern or better 
being comparable with recent years, when 
the percentage figures were above 90%. 
In 1927-28, when another wet harvest 
season was experienced, the percentage 
of the crop harvested in 1927 grading 








Wicuita, KaN.—An_ unwritten will, 
such as soldiers going into battle some- 
times have been known to repeat to their 
comrades, was made by J. A. Wood- 

side, Wichita grainman, short- 
ly before his unexpected death. 
Oral This oral will, classed as a 
Will  “cuncupative” will, was filed 
for probate in the Wichita 
courts Sept. 5. Mr. Woodside died Aug. 27. 

Two hours prior to his death Mr. 
Woodside voiced his desires to C. C. 
Smith, of Conway Springs, who formerly 
was his partner in the grain business. 
He asked Mr. Smith be appointed his 
administrator. The estate is valued at 
$5,000. The probate judge set a hear- 
ing of the oral will for Oct. 2. If 
no contests arise the will will be accepted. 
If the will is contested, the court must 
determine its validity. 





better than No. 3 northern was just 
under 31%. 
v ¥ 
Rain Damage in Pacific Northwest 

PortLaANb, OreGon.—Wet weather con- 
tinues to hamper harvests in the Pacific 
Northwest. Damage is rather severe in 
some of the spring wheat districts, with 
as much as 50% of the crops still in the 
field. This has led to further interest 
on the part of millers in obtaining their 
protein requirements. Clearing weather 
over the week end is predicted, and 
farmers may get into the fields the first 


of the week. Damage to the total crop : 


of the Pacific Northwest, however, is 
not over 2 to 3%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOTAL EMBARGO BELIEVED 
AVOIDED IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Min n.—Co-operation be- 
tween mills and elevators at Minneapolis 
has kept this market open during the 
peak of the crop improvement, and since 
movement is slowing up, it begins to look 
as though a complete embargo against 
shipments to spring wheat terminals has 
been avoided definitely. An embargo 
against shipments without authorized per- 
mits has been in effect for some time. In 
the three principal terminals, Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Superior, the available space 
is still around 15,000,000 bus, about the 
same as it has been for the last month. 

Arrivals at Minneapolis last week 
dropped off to 2,874 cars, and at Duluth 
to 1,484. Frequent rains have interfered 
with threshing and have lowered the qual- 
ity of the wheat arriving for sale. Durum 
millers, in particular, are pessimistic. 
There is an abundance of durum in sight, 
but, unless the weather clears in North 
Dakota, where the bulk of the acreage is, 
the milling quality and color of new 
durum may be still further affected. 

The average precipitation in Minnesota 
during August was 3.63 in., against 3.03 
the average for 12 years; in South Da- 
kota, 1.55 in., against 1.95; in North 
Dakota, 3.03 in., against 1.70, and in 
Montana, 1.36 in., against 1.06. 

Millers prefer dry, high protein wheat, 
and premiums on latter have advanced 
1@1'%c bu. The average protein content 
of hard red spring wheat last week tested 
13.82%; only a comparatively few cars 
tested 16%, or higher. 

New durum arriving is showing the 
effects of wet harvesting, and ‘prices are 
very strong. The option advanced 41,¢ 
last week, and amber durum commanded 
a premium of 11@138c, bringing the cash 
price on good grain well above the loan 
level. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TOLEDO GRAIN INSPECTIONS 
At Toledo, Ohio, 1,280 cars of grain 
were inspected in August by the Board 
of Trade, of which 790 were wheat, 51 
corn, 355 oats and 72 soybeans. 
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AUGUST WHEAT INFLUX AT 
WICHITA GREATER THAN ’40 
Wicuita, Kan.—The flow of wheat 
during August into Wichita elevators was 
far in excess of that of August a year 
ago. In the month just past receipts of 
wheat at Wichita totalled 1,859,200 bus, 
according to the report of the Wichita 
Board of Trade. A year ago in August 
687,000 bus were received. The shipments 
from Wichita this August totalled 779,- 
200 bus as compared with 597,000 bus in 
August a year ago. 
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FEED GRAIN SUPPLY 
SET AT FOUR MILLION 


Government Bureau Says Change in Corn 
Prospects Reduced Total Stocks 
Slightly for 1941-42 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The prospective 
supply of four feed grains for 1941-42 
was reduced a little more than 2% by 
the change in the prospects for the 1941 
corn crop during the first half of August, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. A total grain supply of 124,000,- 

000 tons for 1941-42 is now indicated. 

With a 5% increase in the number of 
grain-consuming livestock, the supply per 
grain-consuming animal unit will be about 
4% smaller this year than last, but 138% 
above the 1928-32 average. Disappearance 
of feed grains per animal during 1941-42 
probably will be greater than in 1940-41 
and the carry-over into 1942-43 will be 
reduced from the large carry-over in 
1941. 

The Aug. 1 indicated corn supply, ad- 
justed for the change in conditions in the 
corn belt from Aug. 1 to 15, is 3,154,000,- 
000 bus, or slightly more than the sup- 
ply last year, the bureau says. Domestic 
disappearance of corn during 1941-42 
probably will be more than 100,000,000 
bus greater than in 1940-41, and the 
carry-over on Oct. 1, 1942, may be re- 
duced by more than 100,000,000 bus. 

Supplies of high protein feeds prob- 
ably will be 5 to 10% larger in 1941-42 
than in 1940-41. The prospective larger 
production of soybean cake and meal is 
expected to more than offset the smaller 
production of cottonseed and peanut 
cakes and meals. Supplies of wheat mill- 
feeds may be about the same in 1941-42 
as in 1940-41, while gluten feed supplies 
will probably be larger, the bureau pre- 
dicts. 

United States hay supplies are at a 
near record level and are especially large 
in the central corn belt. In this area hay 
prices are very low relative to prices of 
other feeds and to livestock prices. Hay 
supplies in the Eastern States are small, 
and livestock numbers in these states 
have been increased in recent years. A 
greater than usual shipment of feed into 
this area may be necessary in 1941-42. 
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WHEAT PLANTING UNDER WAY 

Oxranoma City, Oxtra.—Seed bed 
preparation for fall grains has made 
good progress and planting of wheat is 
under way in a number of the state’s 
wheat producing counties. Rains this 
week improved soil moisture, particular- 
ly in the central and northeastern por- 
tions, where soil moisture was badly de- 
pleted. Hot weather and drouth were 
causing considerable damage to crops in 
that sector. 

Late planted corn received much ben- 
efit from the rains. Harvesting of the 
early planted corn is under way with 
good yields reported in the west central 
counties. Grain sorghums generally are 
making excellent progress, and the late 
planted crop in the northeastern portion 
of the state was especially benefited by 
rains this week which ranged from show- 
ers to a maximum of four inches. 
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ELEVATOR IN $20,000 FIRE 
The grain elevator of the Ottawa Coun- 
ty Co-operative Co., Graytown, Ohio, was 
destroyed by fire Sept. 1. Grain, feed 
and paint were burned or damaged, with 
a total loss estimated at $20,000. 
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‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 


A sound flour with a cheer- 

ful disposition, ready and 

willing to do a first class bak- 
ing job and do it with 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
\ MILLS 
COMPANY 




















“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years 


Rich in Flavor 


Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 . 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Why Salesmen Today? 


(Continued from page 7.) 

items in the defense list, and even though 
his company is producing the chemical 
in record quantity, the present chlorine 
operations are insufficient to meet de- 
mands that were unanticipated by the 
government. He tells the customer that 
as soon as new facilities can be put into 
operation the situation will be relieved, 
but cannot promise how soon both de- 
fense and customer orders can be han- 
dled. 

That is a person-to-person contact 
which will, assuming honesty of explana- 
tion and friendly co-operation, humanize 
and clinch mail and wire communications. 

Another job our hypothetical chemical 
salesman might do is to bring to the 
customer suggestive thoughts on new 
lines of products that dovetail with the 
older and more established ones. He 
also explains and demonstrates the new 
products coming from his own research 
laboratory. 

This collaboration between salesman 
and customer, if carried far enough, will 
be inevitably a source of benefit to both 
individuals and to their extending line of 
business relationships. 

The result of this type of call is cer- 
tainly not immediate benefit, but if the 
call is made regularly, all possible service 
rendered the customer, and helpful sug- 
gestions made for the solution of the 
customer’s problems, the chemical com- 
pany will have this customer’s business 
again when the fighting is over. That’s 
salesmanship still on the job! 

If it works—if American business has 
learned its lesson well—we may avoid 
the morass of post-war depression. (Re- 
member that even if we are not in the 
war, and even if we don’t get in it later, 
as far as business is concerned the na- 
tional defense program means all-out war 
production.) If salesmen continue to 
sell and if companies can keep from los- 
ing touch with domestic markets, a 
healthy recovery is possible. . . . We 
do need salesmen today. 


WHAT DEFENSE SALESMEN ARE DOING: 


1. They are working on the basis that 
customers are not made perpetual sim- 
ply by one call, nor remain necessarily 
loyal through casual contacts. There 
may be something in “out of sight, out 
of mind,” even in sales. 


2. This modern salesman shows a 
customer more than an order blank: He 
brings to the customer helpful manufac- 
turing information, the suggestions for 
economical use of products, the merits 
of new materials, the visions of fresh 
markets. 


8. A salesman can learn from the 
customer information that is profitable 
to his own company’s production. He is 
liaison limited only by the extent of his 
economic foresight. 


4. When customers are frantic and 
clamor for familiar but now unobtainable 
products, the informed salesman can 
diplomatically and _ intelligently offer 
workable substitutes. 

5. Assume that defense preparedness 
has necessitated a complete change in a 
customer’s product or line. He then 


needs all the information he can glean 
in the fastest possible time. The sales- 
man is then a valuable ally. 

All wars have come to an end and so 
have sales booms. There will be a tomor- 
row with its attendant hangover. 
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name that 
has meant 


QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years” 











“(Made Good” 
Since 1855! 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
4 MICH, 


DETROIT 

















igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 





Menomonie, Wis. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


G ity, 5,000 Bushel 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 


ee 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIS, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








ee 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” G 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its whest 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
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A Meeting of Minds... 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Uniform Flour Contract Is Valuable 
To Avoid Buyer-Seller Misunderstandings 


Eprtor’s Note.—This is another in a 
series of Studies for Flour Salesmen be- 
ing released by the Millers National 
Federation, purpose of which is to tell 
the story of the industry from the wheat 
grower to the consumer. The installment 
presented here deals with the uniform 
flour contract. 

¥ ¥ 


N consummating a flour sale it is 

necessary that there be a complete 

meeting of minds between the buyer 
and the seller in order to have a valid and 
binding contract. So that this meeting 
of minds may be entirely clear and all 
misunderstandings avoided, a uniform 
contract for the baking and milling in- 
dustries has been developed whereby the 
deal may be put in writing in terms that 
are equitable to both the buyer and sell- 
er. This contract is the result of many 
months of work by committees of the 
American Bakers Association and the 
Millers National Federation. This docu- 
ment is known as the “Uniform Flour 
Contract for the Baking Industry, Ap- 
proved by Millers National Federation 
and American Bakers Association” and 
was adopted July 5, 1938. It is very 
important to remember that the leaders 
of the baking industry had an equal part 
with the millers in the preparation of this 
contract. Every detail needed for a 
fair and equitable sales agreement was 
studied carefully and agreed upon by 
the representatives of the two industries 
before being incorporated in the new 
contract. 

It goes without saying that every flour 
salesman should thoroughly understand 
this contract and how to write it up so 
that a complete meeting of minds can 
be reached. The mill representative in 
negotiating. a trade has the serious re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the following 
essential points are clearly understood: 

(1) Quantity of flour being contracted 
for. 

(2) The seller’s brand, or description, 
in the event of no brand of the type of 
flour contracted for. 

(8) The price. 

(4) A clear statement as to whether 
theprice is basis “bulk” or basis “new 
%-lb cottons,” or, if the price basis is 
some other style or size package, the 
type package must be clearly stated. 

(5) Terms of payment. 

(6) Basis of shipment—whether car- 
load, Le.1., split cars, mixed cars, truck, 
barge or boat. 

(1) Freight point used for price basis 
—whether “f.o.b. mill” or some other 
freight destination must be clearly agreed 
Upon. 

(8) The time of shipment. Time is the 
‘sence of any contract and it is very 
mportant that this be clearly understood 
ind that it is an obligation equally of 
buyer and seller to fulfill the contract 
vithin the time specified. 

In filling out a contract form, the first 
spate provided is for the date, which is 
of prime importance in determining the 

of shipment. 

The mill representative fills in the buy- 
*’sname and address. Next appear the 

%ptions for establishing the price 
point. The mill representative 

Teceive instructions from the man- 
f 


agement as to whether he is selling basis 
“f.o.b. carrier at shipping point, freight 
allowed” or on the basis “delivered.” 
Space is provided for checking the price 
basing point, which may either be “f.o.b. 
mill” or “f.o.b, the destination,” as agreed 
upon between buyer and seller. This is 


Then space is provided for the quan- 
tity, commodity, containers, description 
and price. 

Then comes the very vital and impor- 
tant factor of “time of shipment” and 
this is a portion of the contract which 
should be agreed upon in very definite 
terms. It is a habit in the milling indus- 
try to use the terms “immediate,” “quick,” 
“prompt,” etc. These terms have definite 
meaning as, for instance, “immediate” 
(3 days from date of booking) ; “quick” 
(7 days), and “prompt” (14 days). 
Other terms which may be used are to 
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delivery will be made, or to use the term 
“30 days,” “60 days,” “90 days,” or “120 
days” which, of course, means the num- 
ber of days including the date of sale. 
Except for the quantity and price there 
is probably no more important portion 
of the sales agreement to be understood 
and properly entered than “time of ship- 
ment.” 

Following “time of shipment” comes 
“terms of payment” and these should be 
stated in terms that are definite and, of 
course, approved by the credit depart- 
ment of the seller. 


essential in establishing the price basis. 


specify the month or months in which 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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thermometer hovered ’round the hundred mark 

in the shade outside? It’s a mighty good re- 
minder of the terrific beating that all flour has to 
take during the sizzling summer months. That long 
haul in a hot freight car or truck... those weeks of 
storage in a warehouse or damp store basement... 
then into the kitchen where warm liquids and shorten- 
ing take their toll . . . such conditions are plenty tough 
on the best of flours. 


H's you ever been up in the attic while the 


Today, there are ways to make that attic room livable 
despite the scorching summer sun. One is to insulate 
the roof. Today, there is also a dependable way to help 
protect self-rising flour against punishing heat and 
humidity. Use V-90... it’s ‘‘insulated,’’ too! 


Even under the most trying conditions, V-90 self-rising 
flour has proved that it can ‘‘take it,’’ time and again. 


The reason is simple. Through an exclusive process 
developed in Victor's research laboratory, each tiny 
V-90 crystal is ‘‘insulated’’ with a slowly soluble phos- 
phatic compound. 


This unique protective coating serves a double purpose. 
First, it resists moisture . . . thereby assuring depend- 
able keeping quality. Second, it delays leavening 
action ... thereby producing lighter, whiter, more ap- 
petizing oven products. 


Write for further details about V-90. . . the phosphate 
that’s ‘‘insulated”’ against trouble. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


New York, N. ¥Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Greensboro, N. C. 


Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. ; Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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@ 30TH ANNIVERSARY FOR BAKING SCHOOL @ 








The oldest baking school in the United States is celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary. In 1911, the late Julius Fleischmann, president of the yeast firm 
which bore his name, conceived the idea of giving bakery craftsmen a more 
scientific knowledge of their work, as a service to the industry. He placed the 
execution of the idea in the hands of Joseph P. Bachman. The Fleischmann 
baking laboratory and school, now conducted by Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., is still under the direction of Mr. Bachman. 

The upper left picture shows a student at the laboratory and school studying 
yeast samples under the microscope, while Joseph P. Bachman, Jr., instructor 
(right), tells him what to note. At upper center, students are learning the chem- 
istry of baking ingredients singly and in combination in the analytical section of 
the school. At upper right, Mr. Bachman, Jr., (left), is making observations on 
a batch of cookies being taken out of the oven. Below are Joseph P. Bachman, 
Jr., (left), instructor and assistant director, and Joseph P. Bachman, Sr., director, 
who has been with the school since its founding 30 years ago. 





OPA IS HIRING BUSINESS 
EXPERTS IN CEREAL GOODS 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—The advisory com- 
mittee on wholesale distribution to the 
Office of Price Administration 
that the OPA is hiring 100 business men, 
of whom six will be business analysts in 


reports 


cereals and packaged foods at salaries 
from $3,200 to $4,600. 

Helen M. Slator, secretary of the ad- 
visory committee, with headquarters at 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, asks 
men in cereal manufacturing or wholesale 
distribution to get in touch with her. Mrs. 
Slator is particularly interested in those 
men willing to come to Washington on 
leaves of absence from their own jobs for 
from three to six months. 

L. J. Schumaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, is an executive committee mem- 
ber of the advisory group. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE MOVEMENT DOWN 

Mitwavker, Wis.—Flour receipts dur- 
ing August declined to 70,000 bbls from 
73,800 bbls reported by the Grain and 
Stock Exchange a year ago. Shipments, 
however, were larger at 38,500 bbls, com- 
pared with 24,500 bbls shipped from 
here a year ago. Wheat movement was 
also smaller, with receipts dropping to 
307,720 bus from 563,646 bus a year pre- 
vious and with shipments falling off to 
only 14,000 bus, compared with 521,360 
bus last August. Rye receipts jumped 
to 670,440 bus from only 6,040 bus re- 
ceived here a year ago. Shipments, how- 
ever, dropped to 16,315 bus for the 
period, from 41,925 bus received in Au- 
gust, 1940. 





BAKERIES, ELEVATORS ON 
SAFETY CONGRESS DOCKET 


The thirtieth Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, which will be held 
Oct. 6-10 in the Stevens Hotel at Chi- 
cago, presents sessions of close interest 
to the food, bakery and elevator trades. 

With D. M. Clark, secretary-treasurer 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents of North America, as general 


National 


chairman, the Oct. 6 afternoon food sec- 
tion of the congress will open with a 
discussion of safety in the baking indus- 
try through applying psychology to ac- 
This subject will be 
handled by R. C. Haven, safety engineer 
for the Continental Baking Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

Safety in the sugar and molasses in- 
dustry will be discussed by A. M. Smith, 
safety director for Godchaux Sugars, 
Inc., Reserve, La. 


cident prevention. 


Presiding over the elevator section on 
the morning of Oct. 10 will be John A. 
Dickinson, acting chief of the section of 
safety codes, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. Safety in the 
design and construction of industrial ele- 
vators is the subject to be presented by 
E. M. Bouton, manager of engineering, 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

The inspection, maintenance and re- 
pair of elevators will be given full expo- 
sition by George M. Lex, elevator in- 
spector for the Wisconsin industrial com- 
mission, Milwaukee. Safety in the opera- 
tion and use of industrial elevators will 
be extensively treated in discussion by K. 
A. Colahan, district manager, engineering 


department, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The theme of the thirtieth congress of 
the National Safety Council is “Help 
Defense—Stop Accidents,” symbolized by 
an American Eagle carrying a shield em- 
blazoned with the white cross of uni- 
versal safety. Officers of the food sec- 
tion of the council, in addition to Gen- 
eral Chairman Clark, are H. J. Aldrich, 
vice chairman (program), Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
C. C. Ruddick, secretary H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SALES MEETINGS CONTINUED 

Representatives of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. specializing in the grocery 
products field continued a series of sales 
meetings which started in Chicago by 
holding one-day sessions in Buffalo and 
New York City. Company salesmen were 
told that the forthcoming Pillsbury ad- 
vertising campaign is the most extensive 
in the company’s history. Philip Pills- 
bury, president, Howard Files, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising, 
Alexander Parsons, vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales, and 
M. Hutchinson, advertising department, 
all of Minneapolis, and Maurice Edel- 
stein, eastern manager of the grocery 
products division at Buffalo, were among 
the executives present. 
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EIGHT FIRMS AWARDED 
GRAIN STORAGE PAPERS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Included among 
the firms awarded certificates for expan- 
sion of plant facilities by the Office for 
Emergency Management during the first 
half of August were the following com- 
panies interested in increasing their grain 
storage space: 





Farmers’ Elevator, Inc., Temple, 

GU 6.03.55 cece ces nebees.ecenseade $8,000 
Garrison Milling Co., Oklahoma City 50,000 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich. 25,000 
Public Terminal Elevator Co., Wich- 

HOM, TEGRBRS 2 ccc cccscccscvvceveste 18,000 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Kansas 

CRs, TR. ccccceccesscncvcsecssces 2,000 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 112,000 
Transit Grain & Commission Co., 

Fort Worth, Texas ........-s000. 30,000 
Zahn Grain Co., Sharon, Okla....... 5,000 


Also awarded certificates were General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for $14,000 in 
naval gun mount parts and ordnance 
materials, and the F. M. Stamper Co., 
Moberly, Mo., for $56,000 in dried egg 
facilities. 
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GENERAL MILLS CEREAL 
PLANT TO OPERATE AGAIN 


Burrato, N. Y.—The big, ‘new cereal 
plant of General Mills, Inc., opposite its 
flour mill, which was damaged by fire on 
Feb. 15, 1940, is expected to be in opera- 
tion for the manufacture of breakfast 
foods in a few months. 

The plant was built at a cost of about 
$2,000,000 and was fully reconditioned 
after the fire. It has been used since 
renovation as a storage plant. It is under- 
stood that plans to install packaging 
machinery and produce a new breakfast 
food have been discussed. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS CLOSES 
SPECIALTIES DIVISION 











MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has closed its Spe- 
cialties Division which, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. A. J. Pacini, has been a 
leader in the manufacture and sale of 
wheat germ oil for several years. 
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FOOD AID TO BRITAIN PRIO 
INCREASINGLY GREATER , 


$2,000,000 Being Spent Daily for Export 
Shipments Reaching England Virtually iw 
Without Loss, Institute Reports . safe 


New York, N. Y.—The United States 


New Sys 
























is spending $2,000,000 a day on lend-lease a ae 
food purchases for Great Britain and orities 
delivery is being effected virtually with- as « 
out loss, according to an analysis of the priority 
lend-lease food situation prepared by the eiiider 
American Institute of Food Distribution 
’ HM ing and 
Inc. process 
The institute reported that more than for-defe 
230,000 long tons of food were sent to may prc 


England in August, and predicted that 
figures will be increased from month to 
month. 

The institute noted that although buy- 
ing for the British started off with a 
few urgently needed staples, it has 
reached a point where, coupled with 
American government needs, it threatens 
to cause serious shortages in some prod- 
ucts here before next summer. Britain’s 
food requests have more than doubled 
in the last 90 days. 

The institute reported the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. purchased more 
than 25,000 tons of lard under lend-lease 
in one month; the latest weekly pur- 
chase of evaporated milk totaled 508,000 
cases; American cheese takings in one 


tenance 
priority 
pected t 
ence rat 
essential 
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ment. TI 
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cilities, | 
me the absc 
plants te 
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Cuic 
week reached 4,000,000 Ibs. a 
coed ‘agar ules for 

The institute’s analysis disclosed that bank enc 
shipments of cheese to Britain may be ter oa ; 
increased to 10,000,000 Ibs a month; that 33,000 A 
meat purchases, which now run to about On ti 
15,000 tons of canned meats and 10,000 a ‘ 
to 16,000 tons of cured pork a month, te 
made to 


may be increased further, as well as a 
long list of dairy products. 
Emphasizing the far-reaching import of 


Shawnee 
Midland | 


City ... 
the lend-lease food buying, the institute —— 
said: may M 
“When the war ends the most immediate [i piispary 


need by every part of Europe will be for 


State Mi 
great quantities of foods. Unless these r a 


On the 
foods can be supplied, political chaos will wh - 
threaten. The United States will be ex- ; 7 

mills get 


pected to supply or finance most of these 
food deliveries. Our government may have 
no choice but to extend doubtful credits 
or continue the theory of lend-lease plan.” 


Pillsbury 
apolis . 
Teichgrae 


sas 
Liberty M 
Moundria; 


¥ ¥ 

SMA Announces Purchases The Q 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Surplus Market West Pe 
ing Administration lend-lease purchases, bids on § 
lagging during most of the week, took ij °A” harc 
on new life on Sept. 4 as the agency an- 9!" new si 
nounced the following commitments: to be ma 
American cheese, 3,970,500 lbs; evapor- “a 


ated milk, 250,000 cases; dried skim milk, 
1,019,900 Ibs. 
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CORN MOVED FROM BUFFALO 








TO FREE STORAGE CAPACITY a 
Burraxo, N. Y.—To alleviate grain stor aggregat 
age conditions in Buffalo in order t increase 
allow an influx from the upper lakes, according 
the Commodity Credit Corp. is ov" Ti Commodi 


1,250,000 bus of government-owned COM Ti The yolm 
to New York and Philadelphia. higher th 
The movement, completely by rail, * Hii vere not 
well under way and will continue fot TM figure, 
most of this week. The space vacated Of the 
under contract to CCC, will be filled a! Ti accounte, 
most immediately by more corn from the Tie crease of 


head of the lakes. There is a possibility 7 
that some corn will be exported as p@tt 
of the lend-lease program. 

The movement will create the first sit 
able opening in the storage situation her’ ij %. 
in the last few months. 
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PRIORITIES RULING 
EXPECTED THIS WEEK 
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=xport New System as It Applies to Milling Indus- 
ally try May Provide Only for Replace- 
’ ment of Equipment 

States Wasuincton, D. C.—Special—Before 
-lease the week is out OPM Director of Pri- 
1 and T rities Nelson is expected to disclose 
With- TM details of the maintenance and repairs 
of the priority system which the government is 
by the i considering to meet the needs of the mill- 
ution, 


ing and feed industries and other food 
processing plants involved in the food- 
for-defense program. The new system 
may provide that only emergency main- 
tenance and repairs supplies will be given 
priority at the start, although it is ex- 
pected that eventually a blanket prefer- 
ence rating will be authorized so that the 
essential food industries will not be cur- 
tailed by reason of lack of necessary 
parts and replacements for their equip- 
ment. The OPM order, however, will not 
provide for any expansion of plant fa- 
cilities, but instead will only take care of 
Mm the absolute needs of milling and feed 
plants to continue their usual operations. 
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ARMY BUYS 33,000 BBLS 
OF HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Bids on two flour sched- 
ules for the United States Army have 
been opened by the Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot, involving a total of about 
83,000 bbls of flour. 

On the bids opened Sept. 2, for 294,- 
258 Ibs of hard wheat flour, awards‘ were 








-d_ that 
nay be 
h; that 
» about 

10,000 


month . ‘ 
a a ‘ made to the following companies: 
om. Lbs 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co......... 144,060 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
port of Ac eee eee 109,368 
stitute Star Mill & Elevator Co., Hennessey, 
nstit Teo eet 73,500 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb.... 25,970 
diate General Grocery Co., Phoenix, Ariz.. 13,720 
neala Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 12,740 
| be for State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
th i CLAM DS Sah Os bs see dee eens 4,900 
Ss ese ° ~ P + 
vill On the bids opened Sept. 3 for 6,060,- 
aos W 


320 Ibs of Type “A” hard wheat flour, the 









be ex- . : 
mills j rere: 
in getting the business were: 
Lbs 
ay have Pillgbery Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
aaa I, SP ack 5 siscpesee ce 2,000,082 
credits Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, 
e plan.” Fos Ree 1,764,000 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas.. 1,500,086 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co... 796,152 
The Quartermasters Department, 1819 
Market- 9 Vest Pershing Road, Chicago, will open 
rchases, [im ids on Sept. 15 for 5,773,984 lbs of Type 
sk, took [i “A” hard wheat flour. It is to be packed 
sncy an- §!" New single cotton sacks, with deliveries 
nts: to be made between Sept. 20 and Nov. 13. 
eva “——"“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
im milk, 
GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 
ADVANCES DURING MONTH 
ALO ‘ 
ACITY _ Wasincron, D. C.—Futures trading 
ia grains on the Chicago Board of Trade 
” sd to We cereeated 655,062,000 bus in August, an 
mr pe increase of 27% compared with July, 
oT vie “cording to a monthly statement by the 
movi ; Commodity Exchange Administration. 
ned cor The Volume in August this year was 40% 
age higher than in August, 1940. Soybeans 
rail, Were not included in the August, 1940, 
inue fot Hi figure, 
4 d, 
7 Of the total trading last month, wheat 
fille the Meme’ for 893,168,000 bus, an in- 
-~ mal of 15% compared with July; corn 
ossibl : a bus, an increase of 106%; oats 
| as pa Paps bus, an increase of 115%; rye 
-_ 582,000 bus, an increase of 96%; and 
first st 82,105,000 bus, a decrease of 
tion here 





The aggregate contracts open in wheat 
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NEW FLEISCHMANN PLANT STARTED 


futures on Aug. 30 were 50,826,000 bus, 
a decrease of 3% during the month. In 
corn open contracts were 26,853,000 bus, 
an increase of 25%; in oats, 18,388,000 
bus, an increase of 48%; in rye, 17,434,- 
000 bus, an increase of 32%; and in soy- 
beans 11,415,000 bus, approximately the 
same as last month. 

During the month the price of the 
dominant wheat future—December— 
showed a net advance of 9c, closing at 
$1.174%4 on Aug. 30. December corn ad- 
vanced 4c, closing at 814%c; December 
oats advanced 8%c, closing at 48%c; 
December rye advanced 45,c, closing at 
724%.c; and soybeans (October future) 
advanced 19%c, closing at $1.59%4. 
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PRICE SCHEDULE ON CORN 
OWNED BY U. S. REVISED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced that, effective 
Sept. 2, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will offer government-owned corn stored 
in terminal and subterminal elevators for 
sale into consumption channels at market 
prices between 74 and 78c for No. 2 
yellow corn, basis Chicago. The previous 
price range was 78@77c. Differentials ap- 
plicable to points other than Chicago now 
in effect will remain approximately the 
same. For the present, release prices on 
corn in steel bins and country elevators 
will continue to be the local market price, 
or 65c bu, whichever is higher. 

The department also announced that 
2,465 loans made on the 1940 corn crop 
were repaid during the week ending Aug. 
23. This brought total loan repayments 
to that date to 16,781, representing 16,- 
122,194 bus, valued at $9,818,605. There 
were outstanding on the same date 92,398 
loans on 86,582,020 bus, valued at $52,- 
762,017. 

Loans, listed by states, follow: 





Total loans made Repayments 





State— No. loans *Bus No. loans *Bus 
Illinois ...... 12,603 13,511 5,738 6,277 
Indiana ...... 1,044 904 467 38 
TOWR cccccces 59,089 59,065 7,963 7,342 
Kansas ...... 881 627 87 58 
Kentucky .... 24 66 21 63 
Michigan ..... 9 5 2 1 
Minnesota 10,462 8,005 477 377 
Missouri ..... 3,442 2,941 1,122 850 
Nebraska .... 15,476 13,145 598 544 
North Dakota. 98 113 41 56 
GPO cccccsese 461 261 184 95 
South Dakota, 5,552 4,036 71 61 
Wisconsin .... 38 18 10 4 

Totals ..... 109,179 102,704 16,781 16,122 


*000’s omitted. 
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FEED FIRM SELLS MATERIALS 

The International Stock Food Co., of 
Minneapolis, which ceased business last 
February, sold the raw materials it had 
on hand to the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association for $1,190. Its 
total indebtedness was $18,303, and the 
amount received for the raw materials 
has been divided pro rata among the 
creditors. 
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B. MANISCHEWITZ INCOME 
New York, N. Y.—For the year ended 
July 31, B. Manischewitz Co., New York 
manufacturer of matzoth and other baked 
products, reports net income $72,571, 
compared with $61,095 in the similar 
period of the previous year. 
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OMAR MILLING CO. PLANS 
TO BUILD FEED MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Omar, Inc., flour 
milling company of Omaha, Neb., is plan- 
ning a feed mill which is to be construct- 
ed this year and operated in connection 
with the flour mill. 
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Standard Brands Breaks Ground for Its Dallas Plant 


HE first sod was turned Aug. 18 
for the new Fleischmann’s Yeast 
plant of the southwestern division 
of Standard Brands, at Dallas, Texas. 
President Thomas L. Smith, who had 
come south to break ground, made a 
short address during the ceremonies, ex- 
pressing gratification at the company’s 
increased business in the Southwest that 
had made the new plant necessary, and 
pointing out again the contribution bak- 
ers’ enriched yeast will make to the well- 
being of the nation through use in en- 
riched bread and through consumption as 
a food. 
In addition to Wodall Rodgers, mayor 
of Dallas, guests included Paul Carring- 








ton, president of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce; Mrs. Mary B. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Texas State Dietetic Associ- 
ation, who was entrusted with a bronze 
plaque which later will be permanently 
placed on the completed building. 

The ceremonies were followed by a 
luncheon tendered by the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce to Mr. Smith, at which 
many business and civic leaders were 
present. 

The new yeast plant will supply the 
entire Southwest territory with Fleisch- 
mann’s Enriched Hi-B, yeast for bakers 
and small yeast cakes for sale in grocery 
and other food stores. Standard Brands 
also has a Chase and Sanborn Coffee 
plant and a frozen egg plant in Dallas. 


7 
| 


At the ground-breaking ceremony, left to right, were: Thomas L. Smith, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc; Paul Carrington, president, Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce; Russell W. Varney, director of public relations, Standard Brands, 
Inc; John W. Luce, vice president of Standard Brands, Inc; Mrs. Mary B. 
Clark, president of the-Texas State Dietetic Association; Woodall Rodgers, 
mayor of Dallas; E. J. Park, manager of the Southwestern division of Standard 


Brands, Inc. 





U. S. FLOUR EXPORTS HEAVY 
LAST’ WEEK OF AUGUST 


New York, N. Y.—United States ex- 
ports of flour during the week ended 
Aug. 30, were heavy, according to official 
statistics released. Clearances from the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts totaled 156,- 
000 bbls. Of the latter amount 26,000 bbls 
were exported from New York, 25,000 
bbls from Portland, Oregon, and 105,000 
bbls from Tacoma and Seattle. 

During the preceding week flour ex- 
ports from both coasts totaled 92,000 
bbls. Since the beginning of the 1941-42 
season, which commenced on July 1, 
United States flour exports have amount- 
ed to 900,000 bbls, compared with 809,000 
bbls for the same period last year. 

From July 1 to the end of August, 
1940, Canada exported 74,000 bbls of 
flour, but this season the Canadian gov- 
ernment has stopped all releases on the 
export movements of flour and other com- 
modities from the Dominion. 


MUTUAL MILLERS GROUP 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


JAmMEstowN, N. Y.—Grover Town, of 
Town’s Mill, Forestville, N. Y., was re- 
elected president of the Mutual Millers 
& Feed Dealers Association at the an- 
nual convention of that group in James- 
town on Sept. 5. Other officers also were 
re-elected. They are Frank Schrimper, 
Belle Valley, Pa., vice president; and 
Lewis Abbott, Richardson Milling Co., 
Hamburg, N. Y., secretary-treasurer. 
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COURTESY CLUB PARTY 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold its annual golf party 
at the Medinah Country Club on Sept. 
25. Golfing will start at 1 p.m. and 
at the evening dinner prizes will be 
awarded. The cost of the ticket, in- 
cluding golf and dinner, will be $4.50. 
Bakers and allied men are invited to 
participate in this party. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


x4 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesorA 























We have been handling a 
steadily increasing number of 
equipment loans. Practically 
everything from trucks to 
locomotives. Our experience 
may stand you in good stead 
when you are planning the 
purchase of additional equip- 
ment. We will be very pleased 
to talk to you and give you 
any details you desire. 





TERN 
BANK BUILDING. A 
home for business where ~ 
5,000 office people are busy 
creating more business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SEVENTH ST, to SIXTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 


Installment Loan Division 


Advantages to Buyer, 
Seller in Contract 


(Continued from page 19.) 

Provision is made for specifying the 
“railroad delivery at destination.” This 
does not have to be incorporated in the 
original booking and may, if preferred, 
be left blank. However, the “basis of 
shipment” should be specified as to 
whether it is c.l., lel, split car, mixed 
car, truck, boat or barge. 

After filling in all these details the 
seller’s representative signs and asks the 
buyer to do likewise. It is entirely prop- 
er and affords protection to both the 
buyer and the seller to sign a contract 
and this important matter should never 
be neglected. Under the contract the 
seller agrees to deliver a quantity of 
flour that may represent a large sum 
of money, and similarly, the buyer agrees 
to take delivery. Before this contract 
becomes binding it must be confirmed 
by the seller from his home office. This 
can either be done by sending the com- 
plete set of contracts to the home office 
for the signature of the proper executive 
or the confirmation may be sent in a 
separate confirmation form from the 
home office to the buyer. Thus con- 
firmed, the contract is binding on both 
parties and is to be completed regard- 
less of market action. If, for any rea- 
son, the contract is not fulfilled, there 
has been provided a basis of settlement 
which is fair and equitable to both par- 
ties. 

The clause entitled “shipment” on the 
back of the contract provides: “Buyer 
shall furnish seller complete shipping in- 
structions (and-on sales made on a bulk 
basis, the necessary containers) at least 
10 days before the time of shipment.” 
It is not very often that a miller needs 
10 days’ notice before shipping, but occa- 
sionally this clause becomes operative 
and, therefore, it should be thoroughly 
understood by both the buyer and the 
mill representative. 

Further in connection with “time of 
shipment” there are two clauses which 
seem to be confusing in many minds, the 
first one being on the face of the con- 
tract captioned “automatic increase in 
price in certain cases,” and the other be- 
ing the clause on the back of the con- 
tract captioned “provision for automatic 
extension.” 

The “automatic price increase” clause 
is applied only in the event a contract 
is entered into for a time of shipment 
beyond 120 days. Any time of shipment 
mutually agreeable to buyer and seller 
may be agreed upon, consequently, a 
buyer and seller may agree to buy and 
sell for a shipping period of six months 
or longer. Or, a shorter time of ship- 
ment, such as “immediate” (3 days) or 
“prompt” (14 days) may be agreed upon. 

In the event the original booking period 
is for six months at a price of $5 bbl, 
the flour would be invoiced at $5 for 
shipment made within 120 days. On any 
flour shipped after the 120th day and 
before the expiration of the six months’ 
period the “automatic price increase” 
clause would become operative. In that 
case the price would increase one sixth 
of a cent per barrel per day for each 
day between 120 days and the end of 
six months. For example, a car of flour 
shipped on the 182nd day would increase 
in price twelve sixths of Ic bbl, or 2c, 
and would be invoiced at $5.02. A car 
of flour shipped on the 180th day would 
increase in price sixty sixths of Ic bbl, 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provide; 
more time for “cutting over’ or 
giving dough extra punches. |{ 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WueEatT 


FLOUR 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr, 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOM! 


Hubbard sts.’ 





‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 
Flour Brokers: 
OMAHA, NEB. : 


Offices: . | 
New York City and San Framcisco | 
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or 10c, and would be invoiced at $5.10. 
The automatic price increase should be 
invoiced as part of the per barrel price 
and not as a separate item. 

If, on a six months’ contract a car of 
flour were not shipped until the end of 
the seventh month (210 days) then both 
the “automatic increase” clause and the 
“automatic extension” clause become op- 
erative, but not simultaneously. For ex- 
ample, assume that on a six months’ con- 
tract sold at $5 the last car of flour 
is not shipped until the end of the sev- 
enth month (210 days). The flour would 
then be invoiced on the basis of $5.10 
(automatic increase clause), and as a 
separate item there would be assessed 30 
days’ carrying charges, in accordance 
with the automatic extension clause in 
the sum of thirty sixths of 1c bbl, or 5c. 

In the event of a contract booked for 
120 days and on which part of the con- 
tract was not ordered shipped until the 
182nd day, for example, then only the 
automatic extension clause, or carrying 
charge, would be applied. In such an 
event there would be 12 days’ carrying 
charges which would be assessed as a 
separate item in the sum of twelve sixths 
of le bbl, or 2c, carrying charges. 

Some people have an understanding 
that under the baker-miller contract all 
orders are to be booked for 120 days’ 
shipment or longer. That is not the case, 
as will be seen by the procedure to fol- 
low in event that shipment before 120 
days is agreed upon between buyer and 
seller. ‘There are many times when it is 
possible for a mill to name a lower price 
for earlier shipment. If a buyer accepts 
this lower price on the basis of shorter 
shipment and fails to fulfill his part of 
the bargain, then the automatic exten- 
sion or carrying charge clause becomes 
effective on the first day the contract is 
overdue. For example, assume that a 
special price may be agreed upon for 
“mmediate” (3 days) or “prompt” (14 
days) or 30 days’ shipment. If, be- 
cause of the buyer’s request or failure 
to provide sacks, or for any reason for 
which the buyer is responsible the ship- 
ment is delayed, the automatic extension 
provision becomes operative with the 
fourth day in the case of an “immediate” 
shipment contract, with the fifteenth 
day in the case of “prompt” shipment, 
and with the thirty-first day in the case 
of a 80-day contract, and the per diem 
charge of one sixth of 1c bbl per day is 
charged as provided for in the automatic 
extension clause. 

When a mill representative once thor- 
oughly understands the importance of a 
definite time of shipment—once the mill 

tepresentative fully appreciates that the 
time of shipment is a price-making factor 

Mien Only will that mill representative 
: able to properly explain this vital con- 
tact Condition to the buyer. Failure to 
Properly understand and explain the im- 
portance of “time of shipment” and the 
ustice of the automatic extension charge, 

Yen down to assessment for one day, is 
sponsible for many harmful and un- 

“CESS misunderstandings with cus- 
These misunderstandings may 
Pe entirely avoided by acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of the contract and the 
“tulty of its various provisions. 

This bulletin has dealt entirely with 

r-miller contract but everything 

has been said applies with equal 
ree tO the family flour contract of the 
ale National Federation. The fam- 
‘Contract is the same in every 
Portant“detail as the baker-miller con- 
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tract except that the family flour con- 
tract provides for the application of the 
Millers National Federation flour pack- 
age differential, which is not necessary in 
the case of bakers’ flour. The warranty 
clauses are also different—the family con- 
tract providing for a shorter notice pe- 
riod and covers, specifically, the matter 
of insect infestation. Otherwise, the two 
forms are essentially alike. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


War and Profits 


wits our own national economy 
apparently heading even deeper 
into wartime conditions, it is of interest 
to note the effect of active war and its 
costs upon industrial profits. We re- 
cently received the annual report of 
British Glues & Chemicals, Ltd., Eng- 
land’s large manufacturer of feeds and 
fertilizers. For the year ending last 
April 30, the company showed a profit 
equal at current exchange to $509,095. 
This compared with $565,935 in the pre- 
vious year. The earnings allowed pay- 
ment of a dividend of 10% on common 
stock, 1% on participating preference 
stock, with $182,500 set aside for taxes. 

The chairman of the company in his 
comments to stockholders speaks of the 
great demand for both feeds and fertiliz- 
ers. Sales, apparently, present no prob- 
lems to management. The difficulties 
have been in overcoming rising costs and 
declining supplies of raw materials, and 
in relating these to the selling prices, 
which are controlled by the government. 

While England’s agricultural position 
is not comparable to ours, it is probable 
that the feed trade in the United States 
will face somewhat similar problems to 
those outlined when, as and if we be- 
come one of the embattled nations. We 
are not likely to suffer from a lack of 
raw materials, but almost certainly we 
will have to face rising costs and some 
form of price control. Transportation 
may present more difficulties here than 
in a country the size of England. It 
seems evident even now that there will 
be some hardships to be overcome in 
the maintenance and repair of plants, 
because war industries will have priority 
on much of the needed material. 

Here, as in England, however, demand 
for feeds is going to be large for a 
long time to come. It won’t be difficult 
to build an expanding volume of busi- 
ness—the difficulty will be in retaining 
some of the receipts for the old sock. 
English corporation profits have gen- 
erally been larger than those considered 
satisfactory by American companies and, 
even in normal times, a United States 
feed manufacturing concern that could 
pay a 10% dividend on its common stock 
would be considered something out of a 
pleasant day dream. The earnings re- 
ported by British Glues & Chemicals, 
however, do indicate that the feed busi- 
ness can be profitable despite the drain 
of war taxes and other costs and uncer- 
tain markets.—FEEpsrTourrs. 
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NEW ARKANSAS FIRM 

West Mempuis, Arx.—Arkansas Mills, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorporation at 
Little Rock, listing 500 shares of no par 
value. The firm will deal in grains, seed 
and do a general milling business, it was 
indicated. Incorporators are John A. 
Cooper, of West Memphis, B. G. Dickey, 
of Earle, and Robert Archer, of Mem- 
phis. 





For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 





““WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “MASTIFF” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


-Is- 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 
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The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Co-operation Historic Smokestack 
@ Neighbors Plow Wheat Field “Joe Deal was over to Memphis the other day tryin’ to sell off @ Only reminder of wil 
For Farmer Laid Up in some flour,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller destroyed in 1861 may be pr. 
Hospital served as memorial 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Old-fashioned, pio- 
neer neighborliness still lives in the 
hearts of the Kansas farmers. This was 
demonstrated south of Clearwater in 
Sumner County recently when 15 farm- 
ers arrived at the farm of Orval Pierson, 
who was ill, and plowed his 100 acres of 
wheat land. 

Each one of the neighbors brought his 
own tractor and plow and it took them 
four hours to turn the 100 acres. Several 
weeks ago, Mr. Pierson was suddenly 
stricken and was taken to a hospital in 
Wichita for an emergency operation. He 
is now convalescing, but it will be several 
more weeks before he will be able to 
return to work. His wife and a 10-year- 
old daughter have been doing the farm 
chores, but the operation of the tractor 
was out of their line. 

Plowing had been delayed prior to 
the operation because of dry weather. 
A recent sudden thunderstorm soaked 
the ground and put the soil in first-class 
condition. The next day, neighbors be- 
gan winding the phones of the rural lines 
calling all hands to rally at the Pierson 
farm. It is said that nobody refused 
to come, although some left their own 
fields for a half day. 

The names of the neighbors indicate 
that Irish, Scotch, German, Dutch, Eng- 
lish and Scandinavian ancestry were rep- 
resented in this co-operative venture. 


SCRATCH AN INN AND 
FIND AN OLD MILL 

Little did the millers realize when they 
first built their sturdy mills for the sim- 
ple purpose of sawing wood [sic] or 
grinding corn that these sites would ulti- 
mately wind up as beautified country 
inns. But, today, scratch an inn—and 
you find an old mill inside! Such, in 
brief, is the background of Tide Mill 
Tavern, a historic landmark in the vil- 
lage of Southport, Conn. Although built 
in 1712, the mill operated as late as 1917 
for the benefit of farmers. Now it is 
operated for the benefit of urbanites who 
are stirred by the bucolic urge. 

For gourmets who are camera addicts 
as well, this is the place to focus on. The 
facade of the inn is for all the world 
like an etching out of Copperfield or 
Pickw.ck Papers, and it’s quite a disap- 












Mills, “an’ when I as’t him did he sell any he said he didn’t 
know ef he did or not. 
bid,’ he says, ‘but I ain’t took it in yet. 
all on account that Young Joe turned 
_ twenty-one a while back an’ got 
hisself a flivver and took to galli- 
gy vantin’ nights. He wants I should 
Me. pay him wages ef he stays in to 
NT) mind the mill, and ef I can’t grind 

the flour out nights and ef I got to 
pay out wages to Young Joe for work- 
got to lose the order on account that 
some big mill up no’th is a good two bits under the best price 
I can figger, even by allowin’ a right good profit because I got 
a home market for the bran and shipstuffs by keepin’ a right 
smart of hawgs penned up in the mill lot.’ ” 


‘I got a right good 
It’s 








pointment not to find Sam Weller in the 
courtyard to hold the horses. One of the 
dining rooms is right on the river which 
supplied power for the old mill; and the 
water wheel, still in place, loyally runs 
with the tide. H. Craven, in Gourmet. 


Country Fair Postponed 


Because of generally upset conditions, 
the huge country fair that had been 
planned for Sept. 10-20 in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, has been 
postponed until next year. 

The American Institute of the City of 
New York, which has held a charter to 
operate such a fair for many years, had 
expected to use the right this year and 
plans liad been made for the co-operation 
of many industries, including the baking 
trades. It is hoped by the institute that 
national and world-wide conditions will 
indicate a good attendance another year, 
as there was no wish to revive it in 1941 
and not have it widely attended. 

TOO EARLY TO JUDGE THE 
ENRICHMENT CAMPAIGN 


Some rather uncomplimentary remarks 
are being made about the current en- 
riched bread campaign which seem to 
be undeserved. Mention is made of “the 
same old straw,” meaning that vitamin 
and mineral enrichment has not made any 
appreciable change in flavor. More com- 


ment has it that the whole campaign is 
a flop which is hardly true since it has 
not yet really gotten under way. It might 
be wise to remember that the enrichment 
of white bread is an important national 
nutritional phase and not specifically an 
advertising campaign for more bread 
business. It might be wise also to re- 
member that proponents of whole wheat 
bread have been vociferous in their de- 
mands for change over for many years 
but that all their talk has not increased 
whole wheat bread sales by any appre- 
ciable percentage. Many magazines are 
beginning to support the program in 
their editorial columns and in time there 
will be an appreciable increase in con- 
sumer demand for enriched bread. It is 
too early to give up the ship, before the 
ship is really launched.—Frank CoGan 
and SrerHens Rirrey in Food Field Re- 
porter. 


Corn to Burn 


Here’s a new way for getting rid of 
surplus corn. The Argentine National 
Fuel Commission makes it obligatory for 
fuel importers up to September 30, to 
purchase one ton corn for every two tons 
of coal or five tons fuel oil or 25 tons 
crude oil. After September 30, import 
quotas per ton of corn will be two tons 
coal, or three tons fuel oil or 15 tons 
crude oil—American Corn Mitiers Fep- 
ERATION. 


Fate of the historic brick smokestacd 
which since 1861 has stood on the bank 
of the Ohio River at the foot of Buffing 
ton Street, Huntington, W. Va., has be. 
come a matter of concern to Mayo 
Swann. 

The stack which served the flour and 
grain mill which was destroyed duriy 
the burning of Guyandotte by feder:| 
troops on November 11, 1861, is danger. 
ously near the line of the planned flood 
wall, Mayor Swann learned. 

“IT am going to see if it can’t be saved, 
put into repair, and preserved as 1 
memorial, possibly with a bronze marker 
to designate what it is,” the mayor said 

The stack stands on a lot owned by 
the heirs of Thomas Carroll who was 
the Buffington millwright. 

Miss Mayme Carroll is the survivor of 
the children of Thomas Carroll. 


WHEAT STRAW 


The checkered fields are varicolored 
green 

And flat-horizoned under summer skies, 

But autumn skylines boast their pyramid 

Of brittle gold. These thankful altars 
rise 

To noble heights when sun- and rain- 
gods smile 

And man may reap, content, the earth’ 
rich prize. 

Then altar fires across the plains of 
nights 


Burn joyously in sacrificial rites. 


But green fields crisp to sullen useless 
brown 
The years the rain-god looks the othe 
way, 
And no bright obelisks pierce autumm's 
sky 
Nor any thankful people kneel to pray. 
Low meager mounds—the hieroglyphs 4 
drought— 
Are dourly heaped in listless disarray 
By men once kindly, now turned mis- 
anthropes, 
Building sarcophagi for lifeless hopes. 
ELoise Wape Hackett. 


——] 
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SERIOUS WARNING 
A SOMEWHAT 
that millers as a whole are not taking seriously 








casual survey strongly indicates 


af enough the continuing and steadily increasing seizure 
“" and condemnation of flour because of claimed insect 
infestation. Yet it is daily more and more emphasized 

cestack that the campaign of the Food and Drugs Adminis- 













e bank tration against flour even in the slightest degree in- 
‘uffing fested with characteristic insects is taking on the 
nas be: aspects of a nation-wide crusade with little or no 


Mayor regar‘! to the financial losses inflicted upon owners, or 


even millers and shippers, when flour is found to con- 
ur and 


during 
federal 
langer- 
A flood 


tain even a wandering weevil or two, perhaps only on 
the outside of the package. 

Since the earliest of these seizures months ago it 
has been realized that the milling industry simply 
could not take a stand in defense of weevily flour, 


» saved, either carrying live or dead weevils or their excreta as 
Indeed, to a considerable 


as a scientifically determined. 


marker extent the war on weevils has been welcomed by mill- 


or said. ers in the hope that further co-operation, even penaliza- 


‘ned by tion, by government might develop better defenses 


ho was against insect infestation in flour mills, in transit and 


in distribution storage. Despite all modern methods 


a4 of fumigation, insects continue to be a curse to the 
industry and the trade; a curse the harder to endure 
because science has not provided wholly effective 
means to protect flour in transit from infestation in 
even the most circumspectly cleaned and fumigated 
red box cars. ' 
Now, with the condemnation program speeded up 
r skies, and applied at wholesale—as in the Gordon action— 
yyramids MM millers clearly are facing a very much greater peril 
altars than many of them realize. We also are advised that 
all government purchasing authorities henceforth will 
1 rain. be unsparing in condemning any and all flour tendered 
on contracts showing weevil presence, even to the 
> earthifmme “xtent of a single live weevil possibly picked up in 
transit. Here, therefore, is no problem that can be 
2a laughed off or treated as something likely to happen 
ina sharecropper store down South. It is likely to 
happen to the most carefully milled flour, ground in 
2 the cleanest possible mill and subject to the most 
seless careful supervision as to containers and_ loading. 
Also, it is indicated that libeled flour will be traced 
he othe (™m ‘© its origin and conditions in the mill subject to 
scrutiny and possible action. 
tums It appears hardly debatable on the score of fair- 
ness that some sort of rule of reason should be ap- 
0 pray. plied to minor damages, and that government should 
slyphs d catclee reasonable tolerance toward faults against 
which science has failed to provide any complete de- 
senile fense. Yet that is not the way the matter now 
a snes, Infestation is not to be interpreted as quali- 
tative, quantitative, avoidable or unavoidable. It is 
to be determined technically,—one bug and you are out. 
hopes. Quite possibly some better and fairer solution will 
ACKETT. in due season be found. But as things now stand, 
—— millers would be well warned to multiply every pre- 
___— im “tution on the side of milling cleanliness, shipping 
.-Estab- Supervision and, quite particularly, precise limitation 
orl in the sale terms of the time for which the miller con- 


tinues responsible for the bug-freeness of flour in 
buyer's storage. 
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130,000,000 PAUL REVERES 


ity, Mo. Qe favorite Washington news writer last week 
phy fave us a graphic picture of the government’s 
reiegrap® fe "ETM about our not getting sufficiently excited over 





the invasion peril. His story was built around a 

between the President and Mr. Paul Mc- 
Nutt, Security administrator, on the subject of Gen- 
eral “Apathy. He also mentioned a rumor—denied 
almost in the utterance—that Mr. McNutt might be 
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appointed chief of the Office of Civilian Defense to 
succeed Mr. La Guardia on account that the “Little 
Flower” is too busy with his priority job of running 
for re-election. 

The whole trouble, according to the press release 
about the conference, is that the country is not getting 
jumpy enough. This is especially true in the nation’s 
great hinterland, where the business of organizing 
county defense units to train people to stand on hill- 
tops and watch for bombers is progressing too slowly, 
where volunteer fire and raid wardens are not enlist- 
ing, and where, out in the far places, folks are not 
gluing their eyes on the southern horizon to spot the 
flying armies which the President told us last January 
might come sailing in from Brazil and bomb Omaha 
at any time now. 

It is true that there are bright spots in the general 
gloom. New Mexico, we hear, is going to put on a, 
practice blackout with, we have no doubt, broadcast 
and news reel obbligato; and at Washington more 
than a hundred people are said to be talking their 
heads off in an old red brick house near DuPont Circle 
in efforts to spread this fine expression of patriotic 
fervor elsewhere in the country. The blackout re- 
hearsals have not yet come our way, but we have 
some friends on a dude ranch down in New Mexico, 
and while we look forward to getting their eye witness 
blackout reports later, we suspect it will be little more 
than a parallel to our own experience the other night 
when a windstorm raised hob with the lights around 
town, took the tops out of two of our finest elms 
and almost, if not quite, drove us to seeking Scotch 
antidote for our fears. 

On the other hand, the reaction to Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
suggestion that all the nation’s young ladies be drafted 
and trained to take the places of steel workers or 
WPA’s or something has been less than enthusiastic. 
One published collection of cross-section interviews 
with potential lady draftees leaned toward the idea 
that getting set for defense still is the government’s 
job and requires, first of all, a general clearing out 
of la de da uplifters from positions of authority and 
free opportunity for brains and brawn to proceed 
with production without the aid of pretty helps from 
“My Day.” This same view was taken by those mem- 
bers of the recommended “girl power” army with whom 
we ourselves discussed the proposal. 

We certainly do not want to be unpatriotic about 
this business of the military importance of engender- 
ing a war panic and persuading people they must start 
running up and down yelling their heads off in order 
to save this nation from being blown to hell and gone. 
But we, perhaps because we are far from the vast 
confusion of a thousand conflicting administrative 
activities at Washington, can see nothing but the most 
complete absurdity in this:effort to turn the country 
into a nation made up of a hundred and thirty million 
nervously prancing Paul Reveres, all set to dash madly 
here and there scaring time out of the whole country- 
side—perhaps with horse priority on account of there 
being threats of no gas east of Buffalo. 

Very likely we have a simple middle western mind. 
Yet it some way tells us that our best defense rests in 
this very steadfastness—they may call it apathy if 
they like—of millions of these not too excitable people 
who are perfectly willing, even eager, to do their sev- 
eral parts when told by calm, earnest, devoted-to-duty 
leadership what they should do. But these people are 


going to continue to be “apathetic” toward fool schemes 


-barker type of salesman. 
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for training hilltop raid wardens. and putting blondes 
in uniforms to replace traffic cops in blackout re- 
hearsals. This is the same kind of apathy that pre- 
vailed in the “emergency” that was met by killing the 
little pigs, that now attends the vital need for “Quod- 
dy,” that responds to the romantic spectacle of heirs 
apparent in uniforms flying about all over the world, 
that bows its head when the mighty power of govern- 
ment pats the heads and croons “now, now, boys” to 
racketeers who are taking advantage of the country’s 
tragic need to create very real blackouts in industry. 
That is the only kind of apathy we know of existing 
in this country, and in our judgment it constitutes not 
a danger but our greatest security against whatever 
evils may befall. 
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NOT MORE BUNCOMBE BUT MORE EFFORT 


FORTNIGHT ago we commented in lighter vein 

on the novel activities of a flour salesman in a 
southern state who was stirring things up by promis- 
ing that he and the President of the United States 
were going to put cotton up to fifty cents a pound, 
that flour soon would be selling for fifteen dollars a 
barrel and that he would guarantee his own prices to 
customers On any amount of flour for months ahead. 
We made light of the salesman’s colorful methods, but 
somewhat mildly suggested that a little more noise and 
fury in the business of selling flour might be an im- 
provement over the price-cutting methods of alleged 
salesmanship now so widely current in the milling 
industry. 

A friendly but critical correspondent, also engaged 
in selling flour in-the South, takes this latter suggestion 
much more seriously than we intended and protests 
our “underwriting” the methods practiced by the circus 
He even implies that we 
are reversing our long-time record of standing by 
sound methods and practices in milling and joining 
up with the whoopee boys who are willing to go to 
any extremity to beat a competitor and get an order 
on any terms. 

Of course there is no real basis for either of these 
inferences. Indeed, we thought we made our position 
sufficiently clear by recalling that the flour trade has 
had long experience with sales comets who have blazed 
their way across the skies but now are engaged in 
other fields of endeavor. Our own records supply 
ample evidence of this in the case histories of numer- 
ous lads who from time to time have lighted up the 
whole sales scene with their glowing effulgence, only 
to be found later trying to market their cooling embers 
from miller to miller and finding none willing to pay 
out money for glittering past performances or hire 
memories by the month. 

Yet we do stick»49,our observation that a little 
shaking up of the dry bones system of quoting prices 
by long distance telephone as a primary sales activ- 
ity would not come amiss in the milling industry. 
Admitting that concentrated buying, chain distribution, 
a somewhat lower standard of family flour quality 
in certain sections and a narrowing of millers’ recov- 
eries so that sales costs have to be pared to the core, 
there is yet room for better salesmanship than many 
millers now employ. 

We do not, of course, commend mere selling noise 
and fury; and even less the employment of sales short 
cuts such as wide-open guarantees, discounts and price 
insurance. Nor do we “underwrite” the use of pure 
buncombe as an aid to flour selling. Yet we do be- 
lieve that millers’ sales organizations could usefully 
employ more confidence, more vigor and more straight- 
forward energy, with very much less emphasis upon 
sheer low price as a substitute for honest effort. This 
lad with whose methods we had a bit of fun may not 
be wholly a decoration to the business of flour sell- 
ing, but he assuredly is doing something other than 
merely reporting other millers’ prices back to the 
office and complaining about being “out of line.” 

Besides, he has contributed his bit to the amusing 
side of these troubled times, and that surely is worth 
something. 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with— 
BETTER TASTE 
BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 











by using 
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WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 












For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST- 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
-BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Modern Blitzkrieg 


® Airplanes, Swift Motor Trucks, 
Mass Spraying Methods Aid in 


Conquering Insect Menace 


Reno, Nev.— Modern blitzkrieg tactics 
have proved too much for Nevada’s Mor- 
mon cricket invaders. 

Employing airplanes, swift motor 
trucks and mass spraying methods to 
distribute poison, the Nevadans have 
nearly conquered the insect menace. The 
battle against the crickets has advanced 
to such stages that large scale fighting of 
the insect pest in this state may become 
a thing of the past, declares Lee Burge, 
director of the program. 

Unless unforeseen factors enter the 
scene this year, there shouldn’t be any 
major struggle with the hordes of crick- 
ets, Mr. Burge states. Two factors are 
responsible. One is that modern tech-. 
niques have advanced so far in the 
fight to halt the advance of the crickets 
that the fighters are now able to halt 
any major movement before it can gain 
momentum. The second is that the suc- 


cess of this year’s campaign makes jt 
highly improbable that there will be , 
large hatch during the coming year. 

Mr. Burge believes that a few me 
stationed in key localities will be able to 
clean up any scattered hatches of crick- 
ets that may occur. Should the unfore. 
seen happen, with their airplanes, trucks 
and poison spray the cricket {ighters 
have proven their ability to eradicate the 
crickets almost completely before mud 
damage can be done. 

Not only is relief in sight for Nevada 
farmers and ranchers, but for other parts 
of the West which have long suffered 
the devastating attack of the Mormon 
cricket. Countless thousands of dollars 
worth of crops have been destroyed by 
the insects. 

Brigham Young and his followers faced 
starvation during their first year on the 
shores of Great Salt Lake when hordes 





AUSTRALIAN MILLER KNIGHTED 


oe 
Robert Gillespie Honored 


OBERT Winton Gillespie, chair- 
R. man of directors of Gillespie 

Bros., Pty., Ltd., Anchor Flour 
Mills, Sydney, Australia, was knighted 
by the King of England in the last 
Birthday Honors. 

Sir Robert Gillespie is chairman of 
directors, Bank of New South Wales; 
president of the Flour Millers Associa- 
tion of New South Wales, and has held 
office in many commercial undertakings. 
He was a founder of Knox Grammar 
School and of the Fairbridge farm scheme 
in New South Wales and was born and 
educated in Melbourne. 

The Gillespies have been flour millers 
continuously for 500 years, according to 
family history and record. Set into the 
wall of the Anchor Mills at Sydney is a 
weather-beaten stone dating back to 1747. 
It was the foundation stone of the 
Tweedside mill in Scotland, the first ten- 
ant of which was George Gillespie, great- 
great-grandfather of the present direc- 
tors of the Sydney firm. 


ee ae 
by the King of England 
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Gillespie’s Anchor Flour Mills at Sydney 
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hordes fim The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
ED FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








"Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mrxurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
_ MILL CO. 
_. Red Jacket Patent 
‘Double Seven High Gluten 
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NEW ULM MINNESOTA 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. _ Minneapolis 











Farco Mitt Company 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Always Ace High 


of the crickets attacked their crops. 
Only the fabled seagulls saved the early 
pioneers. 

But today, the modern pioneers in the 
battle of the crickets have abandoned 
the cumbersome building of iron fences, 
beating off the advance with crude im- 
plements and the spreading of poison 
by hand. 

Whenever large masses of the crickets 
are reported, scout planes take off to 
locate them. Returning with informa- 
tion as to their number, formation and 
the terrain, the pilot and his observer 
report to leaders of the nearest control 
unit. Taking advantage of past experi- 
ence, plans are formulated immediately. 
The attack against the crickets is begun 
before the insects can concentrate fur- 
ther and do serious damage. 

If the cricket formation is very large, 
larger planes equipped with spraying 
apparatus similar to that used ‘in the 
spraying of fruit and vegetable fields 
throughout the nation, are sent to the 
scene of the insect invasion. The planes 
skirt the ground at an altitude of be- 
tween 20 and 40 feet, higher if the ter- 
rain necessitates, spraying the hordes of 
insects with poison dust. 

Until the crickets began migrating this 
summer, arsenite dust was employed. 
Eight hundred pounds of the poison will 
cover an area of approximately 30,000 
acres, with a deadly effect on the crick- 
ets. When the migration is under way 
and the masses of crickets are particu- 
larly heavy, sodium fluosilicate bate is 
employed. As an extreme measure, even 
the modern fighters resort to the erec- 
tion of metal barriers, which throw the 
insects into masses of poison-hbait. 

Swift trucks bring poison for dusting 
and men to aid in the control operations 
to the locale of any cricket massing. Any 
convenient level field is utilized as a land- 
ing field, so that little time will be lost 
in halting the crickets before they can 
do serious damage. 

The cricket invasion in the McDermitt 
area near Winnemucca this year was the 
heaviest in years. Three airplanes were 
employed in the fight in that district. 
A scout plane would go out early in 
the morning to locate the insects. The 
planes carrying the poison dust left 
every morning during the week at 3 
o’clock and worked six hours before the 
heat of the day forced them to return. 
Between 800 and 1,000 lbs of poison was 
distributed daily. — 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F&DA Record 


Of a total of 31,000 prosecutions or 
seizure actions instituted under the 1906 
Food and Drugs Act, the government lost 
only 172, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reports. 





The majority of cases instituted were 
not contested in court, only 543 contested 
cases being docketed in the 32 years of 
enforcement under the old law. Of these, 
the government won 371, or 68.2%, losing 
172, of 31.8%. Drug prosecutions repre- 
sented only about one third of the total 
court cases, the remainder being food 
cases. 

The government had better luck with 
jury trials than with trials before judges, 
winning 70.4% of the former as against 
only 61.1% of trials before judges alone. 
Of the total number of cases contested 
54.4% were tried by jury and 45.3% 
by courts alone. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS COMPLAIN 
OF HIGH MATERIAL COSTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Cana- 
dian bakers indicate that they have not 
benefited to extent from the re- 
moval of the processing tax of 15¢ bu 


any 


on wheat although it was mainly 
with that object in view that the 
government withdrew the tax. Un- 


fortunately, prices of lard and shorten- 
ing have increased thus counter-balanc- 
ing the removal of tax on wheat. 

In a little over a month lard has risen 
from 61/4, to 14c per Ib, shortening from 
8 to 15%c. Reasons given for the in- 
creases are recent exports of lard to 
Britain, licensing of imports of vegetable 
oils with consequent shift from vegetable 
to animal fats on the part of soap pro- 
ducers. The increase in bread production 
costs runs to 60¢ bbl of flour against a 
reduction of 70c bbl effected by the tax 
withdrawal. Cakes and pastries are still 
harder hit owing to the high shortening 
content, rise in sugar prices and growing 
scarcity and cost of coconut, walnuts and 
candied peel. 

With the tax saving almost wiped out 
before it could affect earnings, any im- 
provement is mainly in the saving of 
one-eighth of a cent per loaf resulting 
from simplified wrapping and the end 
of ready-sliced bread. 
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HELP FOR CANADIAN WHEAT 
IN THE EIGHT PEACE POINTS 

Wiwnirec, Man.—“If the eight peace 
points enunciated by Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt can 
be put into effect, the future sales of 
Canadian wheat will be much better in- 
sured,” H. G. L. Strange, director of 
the research department of the Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., told the Rotary Club at 
a luncheon here last week. He spoke on 
the wheat industry. 

“There is, however, some opposition de- 
veloping by various tariff-protected in- 
dustries against this freer international 
trade policy. Friends of the wheat in- 
dustry, therefore, and friends of future 
peace will have to rally together to sup- 
port these eight points.” 

The wheat situation today was most 
unsatisfactory to the farmers, Major 
Strange said, because of lost markets 
and depressed price. A ray of hope 
for the future he saw in the new vitamin 
B flour, which should mean 
sales of Canadian wheat. 


increased 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIVERSIFICATION IS URGED 

Toronto, Ont.—The minister of agri- 
culture in the Canadian government, Mr. 
Gardiner, is back from the West where 
he was busy last month on his farm. 
In an interview since his return he stated 
that there is an unlimited demand for 
Canadian hog products, butter, cheese 
and eggs. The United Kingdom alone 
would take all that can be produced and 
Mr. Gardiner encouraged Canadian farm- 
ers to enter into large scale production 
of these foodstuffs. Western feed grains 





- over. 


will be brought down to Ontario and the 
eastern provinces in sufficient quantities 
to take care of all probable needs. He 
expects about 50,000,000 bus more of 
feed grain will be available this year 
than was the case in 1940. A conference 
of government officials and farm organi- 
zations will be held in the early future 
to devise plans for taking advantage of 
the increase in supplies of feedingstuffs. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POSITION 
NOW REGARDED SATISFACTORY 
Toronto, Ont.—According to a_ re- 

cent report of the Canadian trade com- 

missioner at Melbourne the production 

of wheat in Australia for the 1940-41 

season, amounting to 83,191,000 bus, 

represents an average yield per acre of 

6.72 bus. This is the lowest return per 

acre since 1914-15 when the yield was 

2.58 bus. Production is the smallest since 

1919-20 when the crop totaled 46,000,000 

bus. 

The Australian wheat position is now 
regarded as being fairly satisfactory and 
will allow the government’s new wheat 
stabilization plan to go ahead without 
being unduly affected by a large carry- 
At the end of the 1939-40 harvest 
which resulted in a record crop of 210,- 
277,000 bus, the Wheat Board acquired 
about 195,500,000 bus. Shipping difficul- 
ties resulted in a large amount being 
carried over and last January a further 
63,500,000 bus was taken in from this 
year’s harvest. The marketing problem 
would have been acute had this season’s 
crop been larger. At present, there are 
about 47,000,000 bus unsold of which it 
is expected 31,000,000 bus will be con- 
sumed in Australia before Dec. 31. This 
will leave a carry-over at the end of the 
year of approximately 16,000,000 bus, an 
amount well below the normal carry- 
over. : 

Moisture conditions for the new sea- 
son’s crop are satisfactory. 
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CANADA FINDS PHILIPPINES 
A GOOD MARKET FOR FLOUR 
Toronto, Ont.—Of the foreign mar- 
kets open to Canadian flour last year the 
Philippine Islands took by far the largest 
quantity. Sales amounted to 145,777 
bbls. The next largest foreign customer 
was Venezuala which took 29,336 bbls. 
No other came near that figure. No one 
knows yet what this year will show in 
the way of flour purchases but it is not 
expected that any market will reach 
substantial figures. Shortage of ocean 
freight space rather than willingness or 
ability to buy is the controlling factor. 
The Philippines were able in the year 
noted above to get their Canadian flour 
from American ports by American ships, 
which was a big factor in creating these 
exports, 





——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FURTHER QUOTA INCREASES 
Wiyyirec, Man.—Wheat delivery 
quotas were increased at an additional 
number of points in western Canada, 





chiefly Saskatchewan, during the week. 
Almost 150 in the West now 
have delivery quotas of either 8 or 10 
bus per authorized seeded acre. The 
initial quota was 5 bus. 


stations 
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IMPROVED REGENT WHEAT IS 
BOUGHT BY McCABE BROS. CO. 


Winnipec, Man.—Hand selected and 
rogued, 750 bus of the new improved 
Regent wheat, representing the bulk of 
the stock grown in Manitoba, was pur- 
chased last week by McCabe Bros. Grain 
Co. The wheat was produced on 25 
acres by A. H. Parker, “elite” grower 
of the Canadian Seed Growers Associa- 
tion, Gilbert Plains, Man. The check 
for the wheat totaled more than $1,300. 

This particular strain of first genera- 
tion Regent wheat is listed as 975.6 and 
is an improvement over 975.1 now com- 
mon to many sections of Manitoba. This 
new wheat is highly rust-resistant and 
of good milling quality and excellent 
yield. Seed inspection certificates show 
the wheat to be 100% pure. 

Dr. C. H. Goulden, plant breeder at 
the Dominion Rust Research Laboratory 
here, who was responsible for its produc- 
tion, explained that the wheat grown by 
Mr. Parker came from the first distri- 
bution of foundation stock of improved 
Regent made in 1940. This strain has a 
heavier weight per bushel than the earlier 
Regent and matures two to three days 
earlier than either Thatcher or Renown. 








@ AT PILOT SCHOOL @ 











Ronald H. Chapman, in uniform above, 
is one of the younger members of the 
Winnipeg staff of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., who has recently joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. He began 
employment with the company early in 
1940, and during the period up to the 
time of his enlistment worked in both 
the Winnipeg city and mill offices. He is 
now training for a pilot at one of -the 
service flying training schools operated 
under the Commonwealth Air Training 
Scheme. 
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BRITISH BAKERY MACHINERY 
REPLACEMENT IS PROBLEM 


Lonpon, Eno.—The replacement and 
maintenance of bakery machinery pre- 
sents many difficulties. Before any plant 
or parts can be obtained, sanction has to 
be obtained from the Ministry of Tood, 
and permits are not easily obtained un- 
less a strong case can be presented. New 
machinery for development work is un- 
obtainable. Attention is mainly focused 
on replacement of plant and the main- 
tenance of existing machines, and even 
such applications are frequently turned 
down. 
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Losses. have occurred in bakeries dam- 
aged during air raids, and these losses 
have used up a considerable quantity of 
the reserve plant which was available at 
the beginning of the war. Second-hand 
machinery can only be obtained ayainst 
a permit. Although from the advertise- 
ments which appear about such plant 
there would seem to be quantities of ma- 










chines available, these constitute small experienc 
reserves when it is realized that few new Ayear 
machines are being manufactured. soll dust - 
“The effect of war conditions,” states cutting oy 
British Baker in commenting upon this to indulge 
situation, “will be to put a much greater ihe felds, 
strain on all existing plant with a conse- ae’ 
quent greater amount of wear and tear. having ani 
As a result, when the war is over there wer the 
such a rus 


will be a tremendous demand for new 
plant to replace all that worn out. It is 
essential that plans should be made in 
advance to prepare for this. We imagine 
all the firms who produce baking ma- 
chinery in peace time are fully occupied 
with armaments and munitions, and all 
their technical staff are fully occupied. 
That is as it should be. Thought for the 
morrow, however, is equally essential, for 
the change-over to peace time work will 
be as equally important for them in their 
factories as for the availability of the 
machines to the baking industry. . . - 
Furthermore, from the national point of 
view, a speedy change-over is desirable. 
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All manufacturers must have records of Jan experie 
sales of plant so that a census of plant MBbiscuit ma 
could be prepared and plans laid for Mprice at w! 
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production to meet the necessary replace- 
ments and expansion. After the last wat 
there was a new age in the bakery ; after 
the present war there will be a still 
greater transformation and bakery m 





chinery will be used to a greater extent period whe 
than ever before.” VY and so n 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— larkness ir 
BAKERY REPORTS EARNINGS Ms been | 


Toronto, Ont.—George Weston, Ltd, emi¢al in 


Toronto, Ont., reports net earnings  MiP(f-tising 
$245,720 for the half year ending with The few | 
June, amounting to 50c a share on the HiWinter whe 
common stock compared with °237,987 Hibeen relea: 
or 48c a share in ‘the previous yer. This Hiostly to » 
improvement was effected notwithstané —sr 
ing increases in income and excess profits 

taxes. Net operating profit for the half WINNIE 
year of $551,726 was an increase from Wow pri 
$499,782 for the first half of 1910. Pro Mf* Week ir 
vision was made for deprecition of BRM Pastry 


$142,192 against $133,649 and for income : 
and excess profits taxes of $163,514. 74 
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and Loxpon, Eno.-—Much interest, natur- 
pot ally, is still centered on the home cereal 
a : crops and the change in them during 
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Britain, within living memory, has had 


Wet Weather Seriously Hampers 
Harvesting of Britain’s Crops 


operators were only limited by the 
amount of threshing tackle available. 
Country mills which produce soft biscuit 
flours were glutted with native wheat 
and the excess was taken by the big port 
mills. This involved much unnecessary 
transport and was partly responsible for 
the acute scarcity of the homegrown arti- 
cle, which has been a feature during the 
last three months. 

Fortunately, the government has paid 
heed to the advice tendered and rejected 
last year and has announced a gradual 
rise in prfices in which advances of 3d 
(6c) per 112 lbs (approximately 3c bu) 
will be given to farmers monthly from 
December to April. 

In any case, the state of the crops is 
such as to give small promise of threshing 
direct from the fields being possible in 
great volume this year. Country mills as 
yet have no idea when they will be able 
to turn out the all-English national 
straight run flour to which the trade is 
accustomed and most are grinding soft or 
semi-soft imported wheats, for the biscuit 
manufacturers must be supplied with the 
flour wherewith to carry out their con- 
tracts for the needs of the ever-increasing 
armed forces. 
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: eed a fair number of wet harvests and some 
‘S UN Tae it the older traders have memories of 
, wae the year 1879, while during the present 
~~ century two of the worst years were 1905 
~~ and 1912. In the latter year, tropical 
ib downpours caused floods in places which 
carried sheaves of grain out of the fields. 
fre This year it has not been a question of 
sy af continuous or heavy downpours as in 
he 1912, but of irritating returns of rain, 
hand just when hopes had been raised that 
sales the opportunity was at hand to get the 
pe binders working at full swing. Hope de- 
plant ferred maketh the heart sick and there 
of has been a good deal of heart sickness 
pos experienced this August. 
~ a A year ago, perfect conditions, with the 
soil dust-dry, not only resulted in rapid 
ite cutting operations, but enabled farmers 
toindulge freely in threshing direct from 
aie the fields, which they were all the more 
‘ee encouraged to do by the government’s 
on having announced the flat price for wheat 
- there Ma the whole cereal year. There was 
such a rush to cash in on the crop that 
t. It is 
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ey. fg GOOD IN BRITISH MARKETS 
ccupied Loxpox, Ene.—The flour trade with 
and all {bakers has been well maintained, helped 
cupied. [MjPy the chilly temperature and by the fact 
for the that war-time conditions have compelled 
tial, for the population to subsist on plain foods. 
ork will H#Canadian spring wheat flours are being 
in their Bought steadily and imported by the gov- 
of the JJermment and flour traders are disposing 
y. . . + [gf fully normal quantities to the baking 
point of rade. 
esirable. #@ Australian flour is not having so happy 
-ords of Man experience. Some of it has gone to 
of plant MPbiscuit manufacturers, it is true, but the 
jaid for M™price at which it must be sold renders it 
replace- Miunattractive to the bread trade. It is 
last war Bijused largely by the packers, who make up 
; after Mismall weights to be sold by stores 
a still J#hroughout the country to housewives. 
ery ma- HPhis trade suffered severely during the 
r extent H™period when the air raids occurred night- 
Y and so many people spent the hours of 
— larkness in shelters. Of late the trouble 
‘Gs 's been the difficulty in securing the 
yn, Ltd mical ingredients required for making 
nings of ‘lf-tisin g flours. 
ing with Hi The few small consignments of Ontario 
> on the Mivinter wheat flours, which lately have 
$237,987 ven released to the trade, have gone 
ear. This HiMstly to manufactories. 
ithstand- 
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se from ff Wares, Man.—Winnipeg bakeries 
»40, Pro- #"' Week increased their prices on cakes 
ation of #7" pastry products anywhere from 10 
yr income i 20%, depending chiefly upon the in- 
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~ EDITOR OF BRITISH BAKER 
OBSERVES GOLDEN WEDDING 


Lonvon, Ene.—On July 29, the editor 
of the British Baker, J. H. Macadam, 
and Mrs. Macadam, celebrated their gold- 
en wedding. They spent the auspicious 
day quietly in their own home, on the 
outskirts of London. Among the presents 
they received was a handsome silver gilt 
clock from Mr. Macadam’s co-directors 
and staff. 

In acknowledging the congratulations 
of Tue NortruwesTrern MIvier Mr. Mac- 
adam referred to the long and pleasant 
connection and friendship that has existed 
between the two journals. He also re- 
called the days when he used to send the 
former editor of Tue NorrHwestTern 
Mier, W. C. Edgar, year by year, boxes 
of cosaques, or Christmas crackers. These 
mostly were for use at the annual staff 
gathering of Tur Norruwesrern MILieEr, 
which took place early in the new year 
and which was always a very big and im- 
portant affair, many millers being invited 
as guests to the annual banquet. Appar- 
ently, however, Mr. Macadam never had 
the opportunity of being one of the 
guests, and joining in the hilarity of those 
occasions. 

Mr. Macadam, as his names indicates, 
is a Scotsman. He was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1864 and educated at the Royal 
High School, where many distinguished 
people, including Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Brougham, and Lord Jeffery, were edu- 
cated in their boyhood. Afterwards Mr. 
Macadam went to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he was a prize man in the 


class of English literature and rhetoric 
under Professor Masson, LL.D., the dis- 
tinguished biographer of John Milton and 
the personal friend of Thomas Carlyle. 

On leaving the University Mr. Mac- 
adam entered the business of his father, 
who for many years had been a master 
baker in Edinburgh. In 1896, on the in- 
vitation of the former proprietor of the 
British Baker, he came to London to act 
as the editor of that journal, but pre- 
viously he had had a long connection with 
the Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers, being one of the original members, 
of whom only he and one other are left. 
During that period he started the now 
internationally known Year Book of the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers, 
acting as its editor and has continued to 
edit it ever since. Until a year or two ago 
he was associated with nearly every effort 
put forth by the Scottish Association and 
in 1929 these services were recognized by 
the Association electing him as its pres- 
ident, the only occasion anyone not ac- 
tively engaged in the Scottish baking 
trade had been elected to that position. 
He also was instrumental in starting the 
Scottish section of the bread and con- 
fectionery competitions at the London 
International Exhibition for Bakers and 
Confectioners, and has acted as honorary 
secretary of that section ever since. 

Mr. Macadam has been secretary of 
the British Confectioners’ Association 
since its formation in April, 1905, and 
also has served as the honorary treas- 
urer of the British and Irish Confec- 
tioners’ Association and of the Con- 
fectioners’ Association of the United 
Kingdom. The British and Irish Con- 
fectioners’ Association is an active body 
formed during the last war and the Con- 
fectioners’ Association of the United 
Kingdom was formed many years prior 
to the last war and reborn the Federated 
Confectioners’ Associations of the United 
Kingdom immediately after the end of the 
war. The purpose of this organization 
was to cement all sections of the sweets 
and chocolate trade. Mr. Macadam also 
has served as honorary treasurer of the 
London Confectioners’ Association, a 
strong sweets trade organization formed 
prior to the last war, and which exercised 
considerable influence during the latter 
part of the war and the earlier post-war 
era. 

Still another office Mr. Macadam has 
undertaken is to act as treasurer of the 
Confectioners’ Benevolent Fund—a char- 
ity for the chocolate and sweets trade— 
since its inception in 1918. While presi- 
dent of the Fund in 1936 he was instru- 
mental in raising a record sum. 

Mr. Macadam joined the board of 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., proprietors of the 
British Baker and other trade and tech- 
nical journals, on the incorporation of 
the company early in this century, and 
became chairman and managing director 
in 1926, which position he still holds. He 
knows the continent of Europe well, hav- 
ing visited practically every European 
country, and lays claim to possessing the 
largest baking trade library in the world, 


together with a unique collection of me- 
mentoes and curios connected with the 
baking trade. 

Mr. Macadam is much revered through- 
out the baking and confectionery trades 
for he never spared himself in promoting 
their welfare and his vision, initiative, 
courage and indefatigable industry have 
brought untold improvements and _ bene- 
fits, to those trades. They, indeed, call 
him blessed and all have joined with 
friends all over the world in wishing him 
and his wife many more years of hap- 
piness, health and prosperity. 

—L. F. B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARDS FOR MILLING 
WHOLEMEAL FLOUR ISSUED 


Official standards have 
been issued for the milling of national 
wheatmeal flour, which are as follows:— 
Flour 1: This may be defined as a flour 
containing 85% by weight of the clean 
wheat, in which is included: (a) the 
maximum amount of the germ and the 
aleurone layer, and (b) the minimum of 
the pericarp, as shown by its ‘low fiber 
content. 











Lonpvon, Ena. 


Flour 2 may be defined as: (a) contain- 
ing 85% of the weight of the clean wheat 
in which is included all the white flour, 
all the reduction roll tails, mill finish and 
purifier tails, and sufficient fine bran to 
bring the amount of the mixture up to 
85% of the clean wheat; (b) containing 
85% of the clean wheat and excluding 
15% consisting of the bran and pollards. 

Modification of milling technique is 
necessary to produce flour 1, so that some 
period of grace is allowed before it is 
made available. Consequently, flour 2 is 
to be allowed in the meantime. 

Analyses are given of each type of 
flour: Flour 1 should contain not less 
than one international unit of B, and the 
fiber should be less than 0.9% calculated 
on a 15% moisture basis. The fiber con- 
tent of flour 2 is given as 0.94%. 

It has been left for the millers to pro- 
duce such a flour, and it is their respon- 
sibility to adapt their machinery and 
technique so that these standards are 
adhered to. 

“As yet,” comments British Baker, “it 
does not seem evident that such stand- 
ards are being adhered to. It does not 
appear in some cases that much effort is 
being made to attain them. As yet no 
calcium addition is being made, so that 
the best results cannot be obtained from 
the nutritional side. The fiber or bran 
content is the controlling factor, and 0.9% 
of fiber is a low figure for a wheatmeal. 
Many national meals have a much higher 
figure, some as high as 1.6%, yet the meal 
is sold to the bakers as national wheat- 
meal. Determination of fiber is a straight- 
forward analytical procedure which must 
be carried out as a matter of routine in 
all mills and cereal laboratories. There 
are similar fiber standards prescribed for 
animal feeding stuffs, and these are rigid- 
ly adhered to. Failure to do so may in- 
volve prosecution.” 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the*Best*Rye*Flour” 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 120: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 
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Specialized Flour Service e¢ A Flour for Every Purpose 
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Whole Wheat-Soybean Cracke 
Contained in Army’s New 
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*Chute Troop Ration _ C 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Three complete 
meals contained in tiny boxes, weighing 
a few ounces apiece, easily slipped into 
a soldier’s pocket and chock full of vita- 
mins and minerals, are among the con- 
densed foods now being tested by the 
Quartermaster Corps for a new ration 
for parachute troops. 

The ration includes a vitaminized “pep” 
tablet, a fruit cake made of dehydrated 
apricots, peaches, prunes and raisins, and 
a cracker containing special foods that 
will withstand every extreme in tempera- 
ture without spoiling. 

While the ration is still in its experi- 
mental stage, encouraging results have 
been noted at the Quartermaster Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory in Chicago, 
where a program is under way to see 
that the new foods will stand up in every 
conceivable condition and climate. 

At the University of Minnesota, field 
tests of the new ration are being made 
with a half dozen soldiers from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., and officers from the 
Chicago Quartermaster Laboratory, play- 
ing the part of human guinea pigs. If 
the experiment proves satisfactory, more 
exacting trials will be made in September 
during the large scale war games in the 
South. 

In charge of the present tests is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Rohland A. Isker, Quar- 
termaster Corps, chief of the Quarter- 
master Subsistence Laboratory in Chi- 
cago. Assisting him is Dr. Ancel Keys, 
professor of physiology at the University 
of Minnesota Medical School in Minne- 
apolis. 

The new test ration, containing 3,311 
calories, weighs 27.1 oz, or less than 2 Ibs. 
It is packed inside three heat-resistant 
fiber cartons, one for each meal. Be- 
sides its use for parachute troops, it is 
hoped that the ration will also be suitable 
for airplane pilots and for drivers of 
armored vehicles on emergency occasions 
when they are remote from their food 
supply base. 

The breakfast in a box has a total net 
weight of 9 oz and contains 983 calories. 
This meal includes 4 oz of the new Pem- 
mican biscuit (containing special vita- 
mins), containing 540 calories; a “pep” 
tablet made of malted milk and dextrose 
weighing 2 oz and containing 215 cal- 
ories; a 3-0z veal loaf with 228 calories; 
two soluble coffee tablets and one slice 
of chewing gum. 

The packaged dinner (to be served at 
noon) has a total net weight of 81, oz 
and contains 1,012 calories. This meal 
includes 4 oz of Pemmican biscuit con- 
taining 540 calories; a “pep” tablet made 
of 100% dextrose, weighing 114, oz and 
containing 142 calories; a 3-oz ham spread 
with 330 calories; a tube of bouillon, and 
one slice of chewing gum. 

The supper carton has a total net 
weight of 9.6 oz and contains 1,316 cal- 
ories. This. meal includes 4 oz of Pem- 
mican biscuit containing 540 calories; a 
piece of chocolate bar or standard “D” 
ration weighing 4 oz and containing 240 
calories; cervelat (condensed meat) 
weighing 4 oz and containing 536 calories ; 


one package of orange powder which tly 
parachutist simply puts into a containg 
of cold water to make a refreshing bey. 
erage; and a slice of gum. 

The “pep” tablets are white in col 
and contain special vitamins sprayed wit, 
citric acid. The taste is much like len. 
on candy, although not as sweet. Whe 
the parachutist swallows a tablet he in. 
mediately has a heavy flow of saliva w 
that the food value of the tablet i 
quickly absorbed into the blood streap 
for quick energy. 

Also in the saliva of the parachutis 
who swallows a “pep” pill is a chemicd 
substance called ptyallin which in abou 
15 seconds will reduce the animal sugar 
to its simplest and most assimilabk 
form. If a soldier swallowed six 
eight of these tablets it would tak 
about half an hour before he receivel§ 
the actual additional energy into his 
body. However, the psychological effect 
of eating the new “pepper upper” is » 
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pronounced that he immediately become = 
i Brands : 

more energetic. Puke W 
Half a dozen of the new Pemmica Memt 


crackers are included in the special r- 
tion. These will withstand every e- 
treme in temperature without spoiling 
and contain whole wheat, soybean meal, 
ground beef muscle, whole milk powder 
and hydrogenated fat. The crackers re As 
tain their crispness and freshness to 4 
remarkable degree and taste something 
like pie crust, since they are extremel 
“short.” 


The new fruit cake contains dried 



























fruits—apricots, peaches, prunes ané 

ot High 
raisins, all thoroughly tested at the F 
Quartermaster Subsistence Laboratory in Succ 


Chicago for palatability and_ vitamin 
value. The dehydrated fruits have been 
ground into a small cake dusted with 
sugar and wrapped in waxed paper. 
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Thrifty Gift 


French Make Garments 
Out of U.S. Flour Sacks 


French thrift, ingenuity and poverty 
has transformed 200,000 flour sack 
which held America’s wheat gift to th 
people of unoccupied France into sheets 
aprons, bibs, dresses, shirts and under- 
clothing for children of French unet- 
ployed, a dispatch from Vichy indicate 

One of the members of the unemploy 
ment bureau told the story of how this 
came about. 

“One of our employees who was # 
Marseilles when the Red Cross was dit 
tributing the American flour,” she si 
“happened to remark on the flour sac 
and to exclaim on the beautiful cotti 
material of which they were made. 1 
Red Cross official said that if they cll 
be turned to useful purposes for the 
employed, he would give them gladf 
The gift was arranged and thousands 
of French unemployed women were gi" 
the task of preparing and making useft 
things from the sacks.” 

The string which tied the sacks “ 
sorted, combed and wound into ya" 
with which unemployed women © 
knitted more than 4,000 suits of rompers 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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1940-41 WHEAT CROP 
IN AUSTRALIA SMALL 


Smallest Reported Since 1919-20—Per Acre 
Yield of 6.7 Bus Is Lowest Re- 
corded Since 1914-15 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Australia’s wheat 
production in 1940-41 was the smallest 
reported since 1919-20, according to the 
latest figures available, reports the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The estimated 
harvest of 83,192,000 bus from 12,386,000 
acres sown indicates an average yield per 
acre of only 6.7 bus, the lowest recorded 
since 1914-15. In 1939-40 the area seeded 
to wheat was placed at 13,284,000 acres, 
from which 210,277,000 bus were ob- 
tained, or an average yield per acre of 
15.8 bus. The virtual failure of last 
season’s crop resulted from drouth con- 
ditions, which prevailed practically 
throughout the season, particularly in im- 
portant areas of New South Wales and 
South Australia. 

Prospects for the 1941-42 wheat crop 
have been somewhat more favorable than 
in the previous season. The weather dur- 
ing April and May was rather dry 
throughout the agricultural areas of the 
Commonwealth, but average rainfall was 
received in some sections during the lat- 
ter month, and widespread precipitation 
was reported in early June. 

The Commonwealth government has 
had considerable trouble, it appears, in 
limiting wheat seedings this season. Un- 
der the wheat stabilization scheme, the 
wheat acreage of each grower was to be 
no larger than the average cultivated 
during 1938-39 to 1940-41. It was hoped 
in this way to keep production from ex- 
ceeding 160,000,000 bus, for 140,000,000 
of which the government guaranteed a 
price of 3s 10d bu (about 56c bu), f.o.b. 
ports, bagged. The remaining 20,000,000 
bus represent the amount usually kept 
on farms for seed and feed purposes. 
When applications for licenses to grow 
wheat began to come in, it was found 
that the farmers were claiming larger 
acreages than had been officially esti- 
mated. The Wheat Industry Stabiliza- 
tion Board therefore set up local com- 
mittees in all wheat growing districts 
to prevent applications for registration 
of ineligible acreages and to keep the 
farmers from exaggerating their previous 
wheat areas in applying for licenses to 
seed wheat for the 1941-42 crop. 

While Australia is the least burdened 
by surplus supplies this season of the 
four principal surplus producing coun- 
tries of the world, prospects for future 
exportation appear more unfavorable at 
present than at any time since the Euro- 
pean war began because of the situation 
in the Orient, where Australia has been 
able to dispose of considerable wheat 
and wheat flour this season. Official trade 
data are not released, but it is unoffi- 
cially estimated that Australia had an 
exportable surplus on July 1 of about 
60,000,000 bus, a considerable part of 
which will no doubt be carried over into 
the new season beginning Dec. 1. With 
a view toward increasing domestic con- 
sumption, the Power Alcohol Committee 
has been recently considering the possi- 
bility of expanding the production of 
power alcohol in AuStralia and has rec- 
ommended that wheat should be used for 
this purpose. It was suggested that the 
production of 38,000,000 gals should be 
distributed among the states, but no esti- 
mate was received of the quantity of 
wheat required for such production. 





SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SASKATCHEWAN SANS WHEAT. 
—You wouldn’t have thought it possible, 
but that’s approximately what happened— 
we spent two weeks lately jaunting over 
some 2,500 miles of Saskatchewan road- 
other miles 
at all to 
take us exactly where we were going) 


ways (and a good many 


where there were no roads 


without being “on location” with re- 
There were two good 
First of all, 


go specifically to see wheat— we went 


spect to wheat. 
reasons for this. we didn’t 
to see what else there was in the prov- 
ince. For many people wheat and Sas- 
katchewan are practically synonymous, 
and that leads to the second reason, 
which was that, so far as it was pos- 
sible and polite to do so, Saskatchewan 
officially drew a curtain between us and 
the wheat fields. The motive for this 
will become apparent in the sequel. 

The thing that took us to Canada was 
a moving picture camera. We went as 
guest of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
with an ad lib commission to 
around anywhere and shoot anything that 
appealed to our amateur instinct for 
photography (always excepting, of course, 
things military). The underlying idea, 
naturally, that when shown to 
amateur audiences in the United States 
the resulting pictures might drum up 
tourist trade. 

Well, having twice crossed the prov- 
ince by train, we had acquired years be- 
fore a fixed impression, as plenty of other 
people have done, that Saskatchewan was 
one vast wheat field, with rows of ele- 
vators punctuating immense horizons, 
which lifted only to disclose more level 
plains covered with more wheat and 
more elevators. What was so logical as 
to plan a wheat continuity as the basic 
theme of the film? We were all het up, as 
a matter of fact, over the prospect of 
climbing aboard a big combine and doing 
a complete harvesting sequence, not for- 
getting a few of the celebrated sunsets 
of the open prairies and a follow-through 
on elevators. 


snoop 


was 


Presenting ourselves (it is no editorial 
“we” here, for son Fred was along— 
he being also a photographer and rather 
handy at the wheel of a jallopy) at the 
office of the minister of natural re- 
sources in Regina we were speedily in 
the practiced hands of a corps of as- 
sistants, among them the department’s 
publicity director (a veteran newspaper- 
man). What did we want to photograph? 
Why, anything and everything Saskatch- 
ewan had to offer that could be reached 
by land, sea or air within the limits of 
a two-week visit—including, we sup- 
posed, a couple hundred feet of wheat. 

An itinerary was speedily devised, but 
oddly when it was finished we could see 
no wheat in it. Wheels promptly began 


moving, but they rolled right by the great 


golden fields between Regina and Moose 
Jaw, and on down into the Cypress Hills, 
From there we progressed up into the 
north, to the very edge of civilization, 
and down again through the chain of 
state parks reaching to Kenosee in the 
Southeast. 

We saw forest and hill; the lakes in 
Prince Albert National Park that are a 
jump-off for the trackless northern half 
of the province, capable of being reached 
only by canoe, by airplane or by dog 
team; a Hudson Bay trading post and 
Cree Indian reservation on Montreal 
Lake (farthest north on the itinerary) ; 
hundreds of square miles of perfect 
hunting grounds, alive with prairie 
chicken, partridge, grouse, ducks and 
deer; the metropolitan attractions of the 
capital, and of Saskatoon with its gem 
of a university; and, finally, the barracks 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
at Regina, where, by special permission 
from Ottawa, we filmed Mounties in the 
making. But not until we had said good- 
bye to our official hosts and our pub- 
licity-man guide and were on our way 
out toward the customs gate at Portal 
did we get down to the wheat fields— 
and then it was just about too late! 

True, this was a poor year for wheat 
in Saskatchewan. Nowhere had we seen, 
as we whizzed past the open fields seek- 
ing some new park or hunting ground, 
any of the fields that have made Sas- 
katchewan wheat fabulous. The stands 
were not high, the heads were seldom 
well filled. We looked almost in vain for 
combine harvesting. Most of the grain 
had been swathed in mid-August, and 
threshing was going on whenever weath- 
er permitted. 

Oh, yes, we did a continuity, of sorts, 
but we'll be ashamed to show it to Leslie 
Olsen, products control director of -the 
International Milling Co., who has done 
a real one. Anyway it’s merely for back- 
ground since we now know how official 
Saskatchewan feels about the matter, 
and not intended as any major part of 
the film. 

¥ ¥ 


Thus it was with the wheat. We see 
the official point, perfectly; particularly 
after having discovered that Saskatche- 
wan really dis more than a vast wheat 
field. It is a great playground, a land 
of hills as well as plains; a land of 
pleasant waters as well as prairies—lakes 
that lie amid unspoiled forests, and 
rivers that run swiftly through realms 
cultivated and uncultivated, sometimes 
broadening out into chain lakes im- 
pounded in rich valleys; a land that 
thinks of itself rightly as a place for 
recreation no less than for commercial 
adventure and for toil, whose nearly un- 
touched northern wilderness very likely 
is what its possessors like to call it: 
“The Sportsman’s Last Great North.” 


By Carroll K. Michener 


There was one wheaty interlude, aided 
and abetted by the guide: In Moose Jaw 

é had the pleasure of calling upon L 
D. Larkin, manager there for Robin 
Hood Mills, and J, H. Monson, the 
chief chemist. Col. K. A. McLennan, 
vice president and western general man- 
ager, was not in town. Mr. Larkin had re- 
cently been transferred from Calgary 
and hadn’t yet been able to forget the 
mountains, but could see the beauty of 


the plains, v ¥ 


The Mounted Police incident was en- 
livened by the fact that recollections of 
W.C. Nichols, vice president and business 
manager of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER, 
were still vivid in Mountie circles. In 
fact, a letter from Nick to the com- 
manding officer got us, we suspect, more 
attention than did our official documenta- 
tion by Saskatchewan and the Canadian 
National Film Board. Anyway, the or- 
ganization gave us the works—showed 
us everything there was. 

There were two big surprises: No. 1, 
the Mounties aren’t mounted any more 
on regular duty—they ride around in 
Fords; No. 2, they don’t wear red coats 
unless they’re up to something highly 
formal, such as dress parade, being 
transferred from one post to another, 
or maybe getting married. For a time, 
in recent years, horses went off the train- 
ing agenda entirely, but they’re back now 
in limited number—too valuable for train- 
ing purposes to be dispensed with wholly. 


¥ ¥ 


A couple of footnotes come in logical- 
ly at this point: Madeleine Carroll, Hol- 
lywood star in the professional “North- 
west Mounted” film, rates high among 
the men who always get their man— 
they think she’s almost “@#e~much wf a 
fine lady as the Queen. And in the Regina 
Barracks Musewm hangs a group por- 
trait of the 27 picked Mounties who were 
sent to England in 1897 to take part 
in Victoria’s Jubilee, Sergeant W. C. 
Nichols standing slick and slim as you 
could wish, third from the right in the 
top row, with black handle-bar mous- 


tache. ¥ ¥ 


Lest we should have seemed, in some 
of the foregoing paragraphs, ungracious 
to our hosts, let us hasten before these 
notes come to an end to pay them due 
respects. We were most hospitably re- 
ceived, most courteously treated. We 
did not feel away from home, but among 
our own people. The heads of govern- 
ment gave us personal greetings and 
assistance, among them the Honorable 
Archibald Peter McNab, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Hon. William J. Patterson, Pre- 
mier, Hon. W. F. Kerr, minister’ of ‘nat- 
ural resources, Hon. A. T. Procter, K. 
C., LL. B., minister of highways and 
transportation, and Hon. John Stevenson, 





of Regina, member of the Dominion Sen. 
at whose summer home in Pring 


ate, 
Albert Park we were guests. 
national good-will entirely 
us. 


Inter. 
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The pictures? About 1,000 feet of 
them are in the processing . . . Wouldn't 
it be something, now, if they should tun 
out the way a lot of amateur picture 
do—including too many of our own? 


‘ How do the Canadians feel 
about the war? Why, they’re in it, and 
are determined to make it come out their 
way. They are plagued with no such 
perplexity as whether to go in or to stay 
out, or whether they are in or out. They 
have no Lindberghs and no Wheelers 
But they do have one big perplexity, 
They have heard the United States say, 
through its responsible spokesmen, thit 
this country intends to see that Hitler is 
licked. They have heard this said with 
repeated and increasing emphasis. But 
what puzzles them, in the light of their 
own practical difficulties in getting thal 
job done, is how the United States «:- 
pects to make good on its announced in. 
tentions without doing a bit of fighting 
Hitler, they feel sure, cannot be barked 
to death. There has got to be lots d 
bite. The British Empire will do all th 
biting it can. If that isn’t enough, wil 
the United States bite, or will it bee 
down? Most of the Canadians we talkel 
to said they believed “the States” ulti 
mately would do some shooting— and onl 
hoped it would not come too late. Anil 
since it’s a case of eventually, they canl 
quite see why it wouldn’t be better to‘ 
it now. 


Addressing a consumer edué 
tion group at Stephens College Dr. Held 
S. Mitchell, director of nutrition on ! 
staff of the U. S. Co-ordinator of Healt 
Welfare and Related Defense Activitid 
said: “We nutritionists have worked} 
on that point [whole wheat bread P 
motion] for 20 years, and we have § 
ceeded to the extent that 2% of 
wheat in this country is milled a W 
wheat flour. We might add another 
in 10 or 20 years, but what good 
that do the 98% of the population 
1941?” Dr. Mitchell does 
give Dr. Sylvester Graham his due. 
began the whole wheat bread mov 
100 years ago, and it was carried 
vigorously and continuously through ! 
century that has elapsed since his 
was attached to the kind of loaf he 
vocated. The situation, exactly stated 
that it took a century to induce 2% ¢ 
sumption of whole wheat bread, and ¢ 
another century of commensurate “© 
probably wouldn’t change the figure ¥° 
much. 
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By Bliss Isely 


Had _ Pioneer 
Veins — He 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Spanish Blood in 
Was a Founder of Yuma, 


The First Miller of the Colorado 


His 


Arizona, Where He Built His Mill in 1873 





HE citizens of Yuma, Ariz., re- 
MP cen honored the first flour miller 

of the Colorado River Valley and 
perhaps the pioneer miller of Arizona, 
when they hung his picture in the Yuma 
Territorial Prison Museum, which was 
opened to the public as a museum on 
April 30 of this year. | 

The miller, Jose Maria Redondo, was 
born in the Mexican province of Sonora 
in 1830. The blood of Spanish pioneers 
was in his veins and early in life he be- 
came a pioneer on his own account. At 
the age of 19 he joined the California 
gold rush of 1849 and spent 10 years in 
California. He was one of the founders 
of the town of Yuma and built an 
hacienda 17 miles north of that town 
near the junction of the Gila and Colo- 
rado rivers in Arizona in 1859. Here 
he acquired 3,000 acres of rich land, all 
capable of irrigation from the Géila 
River. 

The United States government estab- 
lished a fort at Yuma for protection of 
the travelers on the road to California, 
for Yuma is at the point where the main 
highway from San Antonio and El Paso 
crosses the Colorado into California. The 
old stage lines passed that way and 
every summer a considerable stream of 
immigrants moved over that route. In 
the winter, when snow interfered with 
the passage of the mail over the Over- 
land Route, much mail was diverted over 
the southern route by way of Yuma. 

Redondo saw here an opportunity to 






supply the fort and the travelers with 
food at Yuma. All provisions were 
brought overland or by steamboat up the 
Gulf of California and up the Colorado 
River. Redondo’s daughter, Mrs. Do- 
lores Figueroa, who now lives in Yuma 
and recalls the days of the old Redondo 
hacienda with pleasure, says that her 
father produced large crops of wheat, 
barley, beans and sugar cane. It took 
imagination to think of growing food in 
that desert region, for it must be re- 
membered that the Yuma Chamber of 
Commerce boasts that it is the sunshine 
capital of the United States and takes 
pride in the fact that the average annual 
rainfall is 3.38 inches. The American 
immigrants to the West came from well- 
watered regions and therefore had little 
knowledge of irrigation. 

Redondo, however, diverted water 
from the Gila River, both for irrigation 
and for his mills. He established - his 
flour mill in 1873. At first he milled 
only his own wheat, but after he proved 
that wheat could be grown succcessfully, 
others took up the culture and he did 
custom grinding. The buhrs of the mill 
were about six feet in diameter, as near 
as Mrs. Figueroa recalls. Redondo died 
in 1878, after which the mill was oper- 
ated by others. The hacienda eventually 
fell to decay and Mrs. FiguerOda does not 
recall what happened to the millstones. 
In addition to wheat milling, Redondo 
also set up a sugar mill, crushing the 
cane by water power and boiling the sap 
to produce sugar. 

Redondo apparently was a man of 
much influence in territorial Arizona, 
for he was elected to the legislature, and 
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Announcement has recently been made 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
. is, of the appointment of Paul H. 
on as general superintendent of 

the company’s terminal and _ sub- 
. grain-handling properties. Mr. 
on is well known to superin- 









® S.0.G. E. S. PRESIDENT KNOWS HIS GRAIN e 


tendents of both terminal and mill ele- 
vators because of his activities at conven- 
tions of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, of which organization 
he was elected president this year, at the 
annual meeting held in Minneapolis in 
June. 

Paul Christenson knows the grain busi- 
ness from one side to the other and from 
bottom to top. He began his carrer as a 
sampler in Minneapolis when he was 
sixteen, and before he was 21 he had 
served two years as millwright in a large 
terminal elevator which has since burned. 
Shortly after he was old enough to vote 
he became superintendent of the Soo 
Line Terminal. Following about one year 
of service there he left Minneapolis to 
manage two farmers’ elevators, but in five 
years he was back. He had been super- 
intendent for his present company for 
five years when promoted; now he has 
eight terminal plants in Minneapolis alone 
to supervise. 

Mr. Christenson is a very modest man, 
but he knows how to preside at meetings 
of grain men as well as how to manage 
the operation of grain elevators. Previous 
to last June he was president of the Min- 
neapolis (and vicinity) chapter of the 
S.0.G.E.S. 


in 1875 put through the bill for the 
building of the territorial prison at Yuma 


on a hill on the banks of the Colorado | 


River beside what is now Highway 80. 
All tourists passing that way, as well as 
passengers on the Southern Pacific, no- 
tice the grim prison walls on the hill. 
It must have been a pleasant prison in 
winter, for the sun shines brightly and 
the prisoners exercised outside the build- 
ing. In summer it must have been very 
uncomfortable. It is nothing for the 
temperature to rise to 115° in the shade 
on a summer day. Of course, the Yuman 
natives tell us that it is “dry heat,” but 
three or four months of above 100° daily 











Arizona Territorial Prison at Yuma, One of 
Redondo’s Accomplishments 


grows monotonous: if it has to be en- 
dured in a prison. 

Shortly before Arizona’s admission to 
the Union the territorial prison was 
abandoned and a new building was erect- 
ed at Florence. Then the resourceful 
Yuma people opened a high school in 
the prison. Students attended classes 
behind barred windows and seemed to 
enjoy it. To carry out the prison motif, 
the high school football team members 
wore striped sweaters and called them- 
selves the Yuma Criminals. 

Recently .the city of Yuma decided 
to convert the prison into a museum. 
Reasoning somewhat. like the pioneer 
flour miller, the Yuma people took ac- 
count of the steady stream of tourists 
passing through Yuma, who must go that 
way if they would cross the Colorado 
River into California. Then, too, a 
stream of Californians come to Yuma to 
be married, because California imposes 
a three-day notification of intention to 
be married, and who can wait three long 
days to be married? Yuma is placarded 
with notices telling how to get to the 
nearest. justice of the peace or preacher. 
One superannuated preacher is making 
as much from the marriage business in 
a month as he used to make preaching 
a year, so they say in Yuma. 

Yuma therefore has opened a very 
excellent pioneer museum at the prison 
with Mrs. Clarissa Winsor, a patriotic 
Yuman, in charge as hostess. When the 
museum was opened Mrs. Figueroa was 
chosen to make a talk. She speaks both 
English and Spanish readily. She pre- 
sented the framed photograph of her 
father, which is hung on the wall at the 
place of honor just opposite the en- 
trance to the museum. 
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Jose Maria Redondo, Pioneer Arizona Miller, 
Whose Framed Photo Was ‘Recently Hung in 
the Yuma Museum 


AMA FOOD COMMITTEE 
SUGGESTS BREAD WITH 
EACH MEAL EVERY DAY 


An exhibit showing the amounts of 
vitamin B, (thiamin chloride) in common 
foods has been prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. A sample low cost diet con- 
taining a sufficiency of the vitamin ad- 
vocates bread with every meal. 

It has been determined that the aver- 
age adult male needs 2 milligrams of B, 
daily; the average adult female 1.9 milli- 
grams. Amounts of B, found in common 
foods (in milligrams) : 


oz whole-wheat bread 
oz enriched white bread ............ .38 


on 


6 oz ordinary white bread ............ 056 
De A a ho 40ak 00 baa vasewhacgenedes -26 
OO RR PORE one 0:0:6000.060000005 00405 -50 
SC MPN eee ere eee eT oe -07 
© ie SD GSA wce or ses eeeewa ba Weee8 -15 
© CBR AMMBROOS ocdccciwcccccccvcecccece 12 
4 0z oranges Sb GGh os. 6 hh.0-4d 0065546409005 Al 
© QE GEMS COE scnccdscocresiccecess -056 
DS BF o 06 -6:0 05:64:69004 800050009 -10 

The suggested diets, with sufficient 


minerals and other essential vit&mins 
along with B, are: ‘ 


LOW COST if 


Milk: 3-4 cups daily for each child; 
3 cups for sedentary adults; 1 pint for 
other adults; 1 quart for expectant or 
nursing mothers. 

Potatoes: 10 or 11 servings a week. 

Dry beans or peas, or nuts: 8 or 4 
servings a week. 

Tomatoes or citrus fruits: 4-5 servings 
a week; at least 4 tablespoons of tomato 
juice or 2 of orange juice for each child. 

Leafy, green or yellow vegetables: 9 
or 10 servings a week. 

Eggs: 4 a week. 

Lean meat, fish or poultry: 6 or 7 
small servings a week. 

Cereal: once or twice a day; bread 
with every meal; dessert once a day. 

HIGH COST 

Milk: 3 cups for each child under 2 
and sedentary adults; 4 cups for other 
children, a quart for expectant mothers; 
pint for all other adults. 

Potatoes: once a day. 

Tomatoes or citrus fruit: once a day. 

Leafy, green-or yellow vegetables: 11 
or 12 times a week. 

Other vegetables and fruits: 3 times 
a day. 

Eggs: one a day. 

Lean meat, fish or poultry: 9 or 10 
servings a week. 

Anything else family wants to eat. 
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Mary I. Barber 


food is her career 


Mary I. Barber, food specialist for the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps, is president 
of the American Dietetic Association, a 
group of some 4,000 women holding dietet- 
ic positions in institutions, colleges, busi- 
ness and government. She was loaned to 
the army by the Kellogg Co., of Battle 
Creek, Mich., in whose employ she has 
held the jobs of dietitian, cooking teacher, 
demonstrator andhome economics direc- 
tor. Her special task with the Quarter- 
master Corps is the preparation of army 
menus, and she has already visited a num- 
ber of the camps to inspect menus now in 
use. Food has been Miss Barber’s career. 
All her life, in one way or another, she 


erdonal & 


BAKERS’ HOSTS 

Dave Wiley, a former president of the 
Bakers Club of Philadelphia, and Harold 
Muller-Thym acted as hosts at a golf 
outing of the club held Sept. 10 at the 
Bala Country Club. On Sept. 19-21 the 
annual outing will be held at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 


START FOR HOME 

W. P. Craig, of W. P. Craig & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., and George B. McClelland, 
in charge of field operations for the firm, 
left Kansas City this week to return 
home after a long automobile trip dur- 
ing which they visited their flour mill 
connections in the Southwest. 


FORTNIGHT IN EAST 

E. P. Mitchell, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., left last week end 
for a fortnight in the East. He will call 
on the trade and spend a few days dur- 
ing the Sept. 13 week end golfing with 
friends in Buffalo. 


KANSAS CITY VISITOR 

Austin Morton, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager for the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla., was a recent visitor in 
Kansas City. 


AT OLD HOME 


Hugo Hanaford, Dallas, manager of 
the bakery sales division of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited Oklahoma City 
friends recently. 


Mr. Hanaford was 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


John J. White 


fourth generation miller 


has been associated with the subject of 
food. Originally from Titusville, Pa., 
she traces her interest in good eating back 
to the culinary traditions of her “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” ancestors. This flair for 
food, she said, dictated her education and 
later her work. 


In the fourth generation of his milling 
family is 32-year-old John J. White, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Inc., Beardstown, Ill. The company was 
founded by his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather in 1875. Mr. White was 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin and from the Lincoln College of 
Law, Springfield, Ill., being admitted to 


formerly connected with the Oklahoma 
City office of the company. 


HOLIDAY IS OVER 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, divisional 
sales manager for a group of states for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned with his family 
from a vacation in Colorado, 


RECOVERS FROM OPERATION 

Walter Regier, traffic manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
recovered from his recent appendectomy, 
and is back at work. 


MILITARY ARKANSAS 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, found a military air prevailing in 
Arkansas, where he spent several days 
last week on business. 


HOME FROM COLORADO 


David S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, has returned from a va- 
cation in the Colorado mountains. 


EXPLOSION VICTIMS 
RECOVERING 


George Morche, formerly connected 
with several wire houses in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is pinch hitting for Clyde Trues- 
dell, manager for B. C. Christopher & 
Co., recovering in a Hutchinson hospital 
from severe burns suffered at an ex- 





James A. Gwinn 
maintaining an heritage 


the Illinois bar in 1937. He has been 
secretary-treasurer of the company since 
June 1, 1939, when the business was in- 
corporated. He is the son of the late 
C. J. White, formerly a partner of the 
firm. 


There were five Gwinn brothers of 
West Virginia, and four of them were 
millers. One of them is still living. He 
is D. B. Gwinn, president of Gwinn Bros. 
& Co., of Huntington, W. Va. His son, 
James A. Gwinn, is secretary of the firm, 
which had its beginnings in 1883 at Glen- 
wood, W. Va. Young Mr. Gwinn’s mill- 
ing heritage was recognized recently by 
the Millers National Federation, at its 


plosion during a Board of Trade picnic. 
Mr. Truesdell and G. D. Estes, presi- 
dent of the Midwest Grain Co., are ex- 
pected to be confined in the hospital for 
at least another month. Both were 
engulfed by the flames from a_ butane 
gas stove at Mr. Estes’ summer cabin. 


SARATOGA SEASON 

Harry Krulewitch, well-known New 
York flour jobber, returned to his desk 
last week after an absence of six weeks 
enjoying the waters of the Saratoga Spa. 


GUEST OF BROKER 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, made his New York head- 
quarters with W. V. Dickinson & Co., 
Inc., who have recently taken on the 
mill’s account, during a recent eastern 
business trip. 


VISITOR IN ATLANTA 


Visiting with the Atlanta trade last 
week was Emil Wolff, Wolff Milling 
Co., New Haven, Mo. 


NORTHWEST-SOUTHEAST 


M. G. Scott, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills, called on trade in Nash- 
ville recently. 


ATHERTONS TO NASHVILLE 


Marvin C. Atherton, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Mrs. Atherton and 
their young son, Marvin, Jr., have moved 
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Guy A, Thomas 


Allied Mills director 


sportsmen 
Kansas C 
new highs 
last week 
inaecessib] 
Parks is r 


annual meeting, when 141 men stemming 
from families in the industry were hon- 
ored as the “younger set” of the trade. 
His official connection with milling began 


lake trout 
in 1931, when he began to work perma- tion of th 
nently in his father’s business, which had tial As: 
grown since 1900 from a 120-bbl. organi- turning: te 


zation to include a 1,500-bbl plant at 
Columbus, Ohio, and a 500-bbl plant at 
Huntington, W. Va. 















son, Kan: 
panied M: 
home this 
Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the board 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Allied 
Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 
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mixed feed manufacturers, 
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Mr. Atherton made a re 
cent trip through the South where he 
visited the mill’s blending plants in Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Alabama. 


to Nashville. 
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ATLANTAN IN NORTH 

Ray Senusky, sales manager Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., unit of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was an Atlanta visitor. 
He was accompanied back to Detroit 
by Howard Martin, Theo. W. Martin & 
Son, prominent brokerage firm of At 
lanta. 


IN NEW YORK 

W. P. Dolan, of Valier & Spies Mill 
ing Co., St. Louis, was a caller at the 
New York offices of THe Nortuwest#’ 
Mutter, with W. C. Duncan, who is nov 
handling certain products of the mill. 


r 


CHICAGO VISIT 


S. Gartland Horan, of Hubert !: D 
Horan, Philadelphia, was in Chicag® 
Sept. 4 visiting with officials of tH N 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


HOME FROM EAST 

Frank E. Church, president B. » 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, returned 
last week from an eastern vacation trip 


FATHER INJURED 

F. B. Eskridge, General Mills, 10¢ 
Atlanta office, returned from Springfi 
Mo., where he went to be with his fatheh 
G. H.-Eskridge, who was seriously * 
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in an automobile accident when a 
hit his car. Although he will be 
ed to the hospital for quite a long 
Mr. Eskridge says his father is 
danger and that his condition and 
are good. 








ERN TRIP 


ly A. Thomas, chairman of the board, 
Rome W. Goodell, executive vice 
ent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
inneapolis, have left for New York, 
gone about two weeks. 















[PORARY ASSIGNMENT 

1 C. Corey, head of the Portland, 
n, Office of the Commodity Credit 
, is now associated with the Kansas 
office as director. He will return 
rtland when he has completed his 
in Kansas City. 


NG FISHERMAN 

ing from lake to lake in an am- 
phibian plane, which is the newest of 
sportsmen’s adventures, J. P. Parks, 
Kansas City millfeed broker, is hitting 
new highs in fishing success. Fishing 
last week in Minnesota lakes which are 
inaccessible by any other means, Mr. 
Parks is reported to have caught a 24-lb 
lake trout. He will attend the conven- 
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or tin of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
ich had tional Association at Toledo before re- 
M9 turning to Kansas City. George Hodg- 
fant at 


son, Kansas City grain man, accom- 
panied Mr. Parks and returned to his 
home this week. 
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IN CENTRAL STATES 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the 
Amold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
spending a week with representatives in 
central states. F. A. Daugherty, sales 
manager for the company, just returned 
fom Colorado with his family after 
spending a vacation at their cottage in 
the mountains. 


MARRIED 


Stanwood S. Osgood, of the Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was married Sept. 
§ to Miss Sullivan, and left that same 
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C. E. Vickery, flour broker of Pitts- 
burgh, returned from a successful fishing 
tip to Mobjack Bay, Va. He 
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accompanied by Mrs. Vickery and their 
son, Robert. The latter has returned 
to his studies at the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


FALL KICK OFF 

About 65 members of the Kansas City 
Feed Club attended the Kick Off party 
the afternoon and evening of Sept. 9 at 
Indian Hills Country Club. 
idle summer, with no meetings in the 
three hot months, the feed club members 
engaged in golf and renewed friendships 
over a steak dinner. 


After an 


RISING COSTS PINCH 

C. B. MacLeod, of the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mills Co., was in Chicago 
Sept. 6, on his way home from a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. MacLeod commented on 
the considerable mortality among bakery 
firms in recent months resulting from the 
pinch of rising costs. 


TRANSFERRED 

S. S. Stanchfield, who has been repre- 
senting the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. in Iowa, has been made assistant to 
William, B. Raymond, sales manager of 
the western division, at Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding George S. Steward, resigned. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

J. R. Henderson, regional manager of 
bulk products sales for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., at Atlanta, Ga., visited 
headquarters of the company in Minne- 
apolis over the week end. 
GUY A. THOMAS III 

A son, Guy A. Thomas III, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Guy A. Thomas, Jr., in 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Balti- 
more, Sept. 7. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas and 
the baby expect to return to Minne- 
apolis about Oct. 1. 
FLYING VISIT 

S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
flour broker, New York City, made a 
flying trip to Minneapolis to visit with 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., and left 
the same day, Sept. 8, by plane, for home. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


Baltimore Food Show 
Plans Under Way 


The Baltimore, Md., food show, in 
which a large number of bakers par- 
ticipate, some of them with elaborate 
displays, has been set for Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 1 and will be held at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory. It is sponsored by 
the Independent Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers Association of Baltimore, and 
will be under the management of Harry 
W. Walker, secretary-manager of the as- 
sociation. The part food plays in the na- 
tional defense will be emphasized and the 
slogan “Foodstuffs of America, the First 
Line of Defense” has been adopted. 


Packaging Exposition 
Scheduled 


The 1942 Packaging Exposition and 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on April 14-17, 
it has been announced by the American 
Management Association, sponsor of the 
event. The announcement was made 
through Oliver F. Benz, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., and Vice 
President of the Association’s Packaging 
Division. The decision on the time and 
place was reached at a meeting of the 
Exhibitors’ Advisory Council. 
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86 years of service and leadership 
have earned M. J. Neahr and Com- 
pany the reputation “Manufacturer 
of Highest Quality Bags.” 


Our service, design, materials and 
workmanship justify our reputation. 
Each department, craftsman and 
machine has but one purpose... 
to serve you by producing a quality 
bag that will quickly, economically 
and effectively package your prod- 
uct and SELL your product. 


M. J. Neahr and Company’s experi- 
ence and facilities can serve you 
profitably. Drop a card in the mail 
today, one of our sales representatives 
will gladly call on you and give you all 
of the interesting details of our service. 


Let Joe Bag dress up your product to 
do a better sales job. 


COTTON 
BURLAP 
PAPER 





“DRESS UP YOUR PRODUCT” 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY — 


1604 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 


The Chicago Bag Factory Since 1855 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 














"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
| Re eae seer nnaaoanmaesee nageaiti RMR IE 











Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 - +- Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. KANSAS DIAMOND 


Choice Quality Flour Madeby 
Plain and Selfrising Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
OTTAWA KANSAS Arkanene City; Kansas 














Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $% per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 











HELP WANTED 
caiieeeedainiealieesieademns daniel v 


WANTED—MAN FOR SECOND MILLER 
with small mill in small town. Address 
5167, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





LEADING MICHIGAN MILL WANTS EX- 
perienced general office man who can as- 
sist on sales of soft, hard winter and 
spring wheat flours for central, eastern 
and southeastern territories; give past 
connections and work, references and sal- 
ary wanted in first letter. Address 5212, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
_——————EEE © 


CHIEF CHEMIST, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
married, wide range of experience; de- 
sires position with future. Address 5215, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 











COMPETENT MILLER, 39, GOOD MILL- 
wright, wants position as second. West 
preferred. Member of A.O.M. Address 
6162, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SALES REPRE- 
sentative in Michigan or adjacent terri- 
tory for bakery and jobbing trade; thor- 
oughly experienced; good background and 
training; clean record and industrious; 
married; can furnish very good references; 
salary and expenses. Address 5208, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXECUTIVE AND SALES POSITION 
wanted; man of middle age, with excep- 
tional milling experience both in execu- 
tive and sales departments, is open for 
connection with established milling com- 
pany of high trade standing; particularly 
experienced in selling to family trade, 
with excellent acquaintance in central 
states and particularly in Southeast; will 
accept connection only with concern of 
excellent reputation. Address 5213, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


30-INCH SPROUT-WALDRON ATTRITION 
mill, complete with jaw clutch, all ball- 
bearing; priced to sell. Schuchard Bros., 
208 19th Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















ALMOST NEW WASHBURN CROSBY 
multiple laboratory mixer, equipped with 
six bowls and six mixing arms; also an 
extra set of six bowls and powered by a 
1-h.p. motor; has three speeds and bowls 
large enough to handle doughs for 1-lb 
loaf of bread; very reasonable. Address 
5214, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





v 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Vv A ear 


FOR SALE—125 BBL MODERN N. & M. 
flour mill; good buildings; mill siding; 
three railroads; 15,000 bu elevator. Located 
in good wheat section northern Ohio. Bar- 
gain price. J. M. Zeigler, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 














RARE OPPORTUNITY 


COMPLETE 
FLOUR MILL! 


Must Be Sold Quickly 
To Liquidate Estate 


Valuable Real Estate, 
Machinery and Equipment 





Operated Formerly By The 
QUAKER CITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 





1400-Barrel Daily Capacity—Elevators 
—12 Bins—120,000 Bushels Capacity 
Warehouse—Completely Equipped 


Power Plant—Refrigeration Plant— 
Railtoad Siding—Loading Platforms 


Located in one of the world’s 
largest ports 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Inspection May Be Made By 
Appointment 


ALLAN PARIS & COMPANY 
1129 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kin. 0921 Race 1427 




















B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for June are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For July, 1941, 964 companies report 1,099 mills, of which 80, with daily capacity of 
32,468 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,099 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,056 accounted for 105,343,575 bbls of the total wheat 
flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 273.3 lbs per bbl of flour in July, 272.4 in June, 272.5 in 
May, 272.6 in April, 272.4 in March, 272.2 in February, 272.2 in January, 1941, 272.4 in De. 
cember, 272.7 in November, 273 in October, 273 in September, and 273.4 in August, 1940. 

The offal reported amounted to 78.8 lbs per bbl of flour in July, 78.2 in June, 78.6 in 
May, 78.5 in April, 78.3 in March, 78.1 in February, 78.3 in January, 1941, 78.3 in December, 
78.7 in November, 78.9 in October, 79.2 in September, and 79.4 in August, 1940. 





vom Production——_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1941— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
Se austbeias 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 59.3 
SD cacccccie 1,104 38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 
) | METTLER 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 
pA 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 
March ....... 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 
February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8.063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 
January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 
1940— 
December .... 1,074 39,077,751 8,165,733 639,306,276 587,484 55.6 
November .... 1,076 39,706,888 8,736,271 687,760,399 591,464 59.1 
October ...... 1,079 45,319,131 9,959,829 785,827,575 589,544 62.6 
September ... 1,081 42,267,670 9,288.209 735,441,235 591,143 65.5 
August ...... 1,084 40,474,213 8,881,334 705,136,999 591,193 55.6 
SOM ccdeveses 1,114 38,920,968 8,504,400 681,823,228 593,130 55.1 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 772 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
c——Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
1941— ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
OU i064 k0:0s 60-0488 38,925,725 8,556,366 672,051,893 538,701 273.0 78.5 61.1 
ME «6 ence®ecéove 37,116,491 8,188,294 637,814,947 540,376 272.0 77.9 60.6 
BD cetvieusosous 37,524,996 8,272,371 647,239,312 543,451 272.2 78.2 58.5 
po ee re 39,286,720 8,657,664 677,479,346 543,307 272.3 78.3 61.3 
BOGE coccvccecet 38,218,533 8,427,751 657,486,771 543,512 272.1 78.0 59.6 
February ........ 35,109,843 7,750,006 602,980,701 543,717 271.8 77.8 62.0 
TORUETY 06 occecee 38,405,922 8,477,310 661,134,090 547,352 271.8 78.0 59.6 


*These mills produced 102,126,085 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbls), as shown by the preliminary report of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, and 
accounted for 95.9% of the wheat flour reported for July, 1941 (8,918,328 bbls). During 
July, 1941, 52 mills with capacity of 28,198 bbls were idle. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 6, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 











c—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats—, -—-Rye—~, Barley 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
DERG 6-000: 68 Skeewe 8,650 993 407 2 15 24 162 6 1 2 
RRA oe 9,653 4,422 6,027 277 +#+1,094 1,163 2,871 1,302 164 407 
PEE kc encercuevae 356 1,191 ee os ee 89 ee 75 -_ 148 
COGS. boca wervecsiecs 15,588 15,728 8,333 7,312 5,093 1,744 3,785 1,281 414 622 
FE oc ve eececeaees oe ee 193 oe o* ee o° 199 es + 
rere rere 200 160 2 2 5 5 2 2 275 250 
ERNE. sc occceccovececce 28,646 24,490 1,167 1,268 285 289 1,794 1,721 605 968 
Fort Worth 11,096 469 80 145 150 5 9 329 11 
rr 1 1,777 oe ae oe ae oe on ee a 
Hutchinson 9,279 by ee — - es ws 
Indianapolis 2,668 1,220 392 728 843 182 225 es os 
Kansas City 41,511 1,208 1,248 139 10 285 349 190 3 
Milwaukee 1,166 1,450 1,473 375 132 899 650 466 1,467 
Minneapolis 21,795 3,788 3,490 2,375 2,916 4,547 2,530 2,686 5,856 
New Orleans .......... 2,084 106 265 130 ee 241 os 1 es " 
POO TOP ccvesvascvees 590 45 575 168 286 20 39 125 47 3 
PROGR cc cceivscvese ee ee 71 a 15 és eo os e* “ 
er 15,267 10,598 6,862 9,766 390 58 218 207 105 28 
POGTER, scccceesveseeesee 1,440 1,184 205 137 as 90 oe ox 77 16 
Philadelphia ........... 2,135 609 204 15 71 9 98 5 2 é 
BE. LOG co ccccesccessvs 7,956 8,390 1,171 347 375 343 14 19 23 B. 
Sioux Clty wessoccovece 1,583 1,107 1,292 1,248 229 286 56 17 60 " 
OE, SOOM ccvesevecons 6,893 6,304 597 772 159 139 10 14 23 - 
WICKER co ccccccescceves 8,364 5,118 oe ee ee ee oe “% 34 “ 
oT TTT ERE 324 42 398 205 161 20 “ 
EMROB cc cccccccsccccces 340 846 146 330 73 e 
PORES ciccvvcceves 223,824 170,625 36,050 28,662 11,940 8,551 14,967 8,737 5,594 9,811 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed Following table shows open contracts at 


at principal primary points for the week Kansas City and St. Louis on Sept. 8, a 
ending Sept. 6, in thousand bushels, with tons. This is the short side of contracts 
































comparisons: only, there being an equal number of tons 
Receipts Shipments Stocks open on the long side. 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Minneapolis .1,2991,371 158 624,433 4,365 en Ghosts Shorts pron ee 
errr 2 8 ,655 September., 4,3 . = i 
ee me ‘a October ... 4,050 2,400 200 3,500 60 
November... 6,850 3,800 1,100 6,400 200 
December .. 7,025 2,400 100 5,100 a 
January ... 1,600 1,300 100 4,200 = 10 
IS YOUR MILLING HOUSE | evrwsr 2: "200 8" SP SN 
In ORDER Totals ..24,075 11,575 1,500 21,600 — 180 
*Delivered in Chicago. 
Are your production and cost accounts, Bonded Grain in the United States 
your sales records, your current recov- s ~ , ae 
eries so kept as to aid sound manage- Bonded grain in the United States Sept." 
ment? With increased government in’ bushels (000’s omitted): 
controls the merit of knowledge about Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
your own business is multiplied,—essen- Baltimore ........ 965 * ae ” 
tial to earning a profit. MEIN, $:5.64.25:e0 60,0 rere 81 Ra “ 
Probably we can hel ou. PE: 02 osclcoe wet 42 - - u 
“ Seas 7* New York ....... 3,281 192 i 
pS Pee 875 ee os 
ARTHUR L. CHANDLER Philadelphia ..... ye es oe ‘ 
504 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. COMBIR® ++ F905 9555 be .* : oe 
Formerly Accountant TORRIS 20. cacces 17,509 273 1 a 
Millers’ National Federation Aug. 30, 1941 ....19,811 424 oo 
Sept. 7, 1940 ...... 19,146 317 2,404 1,18 


Millers of 


°CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 
VITAMIN ASSAYS— ANALYSES 


FOR FLOUR MILLERS—BAKERS 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


76 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Capacity Now 1,950 Bbis Daily 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” _ “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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HENRY C. RAU 

Henry C. Rau, 87, who for many years 
was attively identified with the Prinz & 
Rau Mfg. Co., makers of milling ma- 
chinery, died at the home of his daughter 
in Wauwatosa Sept. 4 following an ill- 
ness of four years. He was also a 
founder of the American Appraisal Co., 
and later of the Rau Appraisal Co. 
He retired from active business about 
25 years ago. 


JAMES WOODSIDE 


James “Arch” Woodside, 63, a grain 
dealer for 42 years of which 27 years 
were spent in Wichita, died Aug. 27 in 
Wichita after a nine-day illness. Born in 
Texas, he was a grain dealer at Okla- 
homa City for 16 years before coming to 
Wichita where he was head of the Wood- 
side Grain Co. 


R. D. STILES 


R. D. Stiles, 45, assistant comptroller 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
found dead in the front seat of his car 
parked in the garage at the rear of his 
home on Sept. 2. He had been with Gen- 
eral Mills since 1921. Surviving are his 
widow and two children. 


DANIEL E. MAXFIELD 


Daniel E. Maxfield, sales engineer with 
the Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, 
died Sept. 1 after an illness of several 
months. He had been associated with 
the firm’s packaging and filling division 
since 1919. 


FRANK KIRK 

Frank Kirk, 89, prominent grain mer- 
chant for 67 years, died Aug. 16 at New 
Bedford, Mass. He carried on the firm 
established by his father in 1852 until 
1936 when he retired. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WILL MAKE LOANS ON 
1941 CROP GRAIN SORGHUM 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. on Sept. 8 announced that 
it will make loans on 1941 grain sorghum 
to aid producers in storing their supplies 
for orderly marketing. ; 

Producers who complied with their 
1941 AAA acreage allotments will be 
eligible for loans ranging from 28c to 
40c bu on farm storage. 

The loan rate on farm storage will be 
40c for No. 1 grade, 38c for No. 2, 35¢ 
for No. 3 and 30c for No. 4. The rate on 
any grade of mixed grain will be 28c. 

The rate on sorghum stored in ap- 
proved warehouses will be 7c bu less 
than for that stored on farms. This is 
to cover storage charges. The loans 
will be available until Jan. 31, 1942, and 
will mature on June 380, 1942. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISS SCHULER RETIRES; 
C. V. ANDERSON APPOINTED 


Miss Edith M. Schuler, for many years 
secretary and sales manager of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
retiring, and expects to leave within the 
next month to make her home in Seattle. 
She will be succeeded by C. V. Anderson, 
formerly with the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., who 
becomes general manager of the com- 
pany. 
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ERCHA 


NT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. ~-- 














GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” 


SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


All Codes 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


. of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets.......... 


Coe ediscocsebevece $4,904,187 
Constant Spamobene 80 U. B..... oni ssccncescccccsics 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & 


United States Managers 





9 John Street . - New York 
I Exch - Chicago 
Hurt iplidiog - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











LABORATORY 


and CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SPECIALIZED SERVICE IN 


ANALYSIS TESTING ay 8) 


BAKING FOR .MILLS, BAKERIES 


and ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIE: 








salhtaeiiaiemiaeeinieomsenele 








S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 


the Pacific C 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 


loast with storage capacity at our mills of 





elevators and h 





in the choi 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Ouirr H. Mornis & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


it milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Domestic and Export Millers 








New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce 


WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - 


Cable Address: Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Cagestey 2,000 Barrels 
Xe. 


hange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


CAKE FLOUR 








General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales are still relatively 
heavy, with two large buyers in the market 
and enough small business to keep sales at 
93% of capacity, the same as the previous 
week and much larger than the 50% volume 
of a year ago. 

The consistent strength of the wheat mar- 
ket, coupled with increasing governmental 
activity in providing food for Great Britain, 
is keeping bakers in a buying mood, Back- 
logs are building up well and with a good 
volume on the books, mills are not falling 
over each other in their efforts to sell. 

Although the number of bookings beyond 


the first of the year is not large, certainly 
the volume is building up fast, with the 
large buyers covering well beyond that 





date. Prices reasonably good, with millers 
being forced to take more care with mill- 
feed allowances now that the market has 
advanced so materially. 


Export business light, with spring wheat 
flour extremely competitive in the West 
Indies. Running time somewhat reduced by 


the holiday, but production schedules ahead 
of average. Clears strong, scarce and in 
fair demand, 

Quotations, Sept. 6: established brands 
family flour $6.75@7, bakers short patent 
$5.85@6.10, 95% $5.70@5.95, straight $5.60 
@ 5.85, first clear $4@4.25, second clear $3.75 
a4, low grade $3.65@3.80. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 
tic business active, 8 fair, 9 quiet, 7 slow 
and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Increased activity brought 
sales to an average of 110%, compared with 
81% previous week. Domestic sales divided 
51% to bakers and 49% to family class. 
Some exports went to Latin American coun- 


tries. Prices closed unchanged to 20c 
higher. Quotations, Sept. 6: hard wheat 
short patent $6.40@7.45, soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@7.45, standard patent $6.10@ 


7.05, bakers extra fancy $5.80@5.85, bakers 


short patent $5.65@5.70, bakers standard 
$5.60@ 5.65. 
Omaha: Moderate activity, with sales 


ranging from 55 to 75% of capacity produc- 
tion, patents and clears selling in about 
equal volume to jobbers and bakers, 

Mills produced 30,300 bbls of flour. Ship- 
ping directions on former sales reported 
fair to “improving.”’ 

Quotations: Car lots, f.o.b. Omaha, in 98-lb 
cotton bags: family short patent $6.15@6.45, 
standard patent $5.70@5.95. 

Wichita: Prices strong, sales about 50%; 
directions good, with mills operating from 
50 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: The rising market stimulated 
interest somewhat, but buyers with early 
needs cared for are slow to anticipate dis- 
tant needs. Bookings in greater number, 
but round lots not included and volume 


generally below capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions draggy. 
Salina: Demand fairly good, with mod- 


Prices are about 20c bbl 
Shipping direc- 


erate bookings. 
higher than a week ago. 
tions considerably improved. 
Texas: Demand not urgent but fairly good, 
sales running 60% to possibly 75% of ca- 
pacity. Little if any round lot business; 
business mainly in home territory, where 
buyers are disposed to work rather hand-to- 
mouth, which makes for a good, steady busi- 
ness. Starting of cotton picking likely to 
bring in more business for a while. Opera- 
tions around 50% or 60%, though some still 
running full time. Prices 35c to 50c bbl 
up. Quotations Sept. 5: family flour 48's, 
extra high patent $6.85@7.35, high patent 
$6.35@6.85, standard bakers 98's $5.75@6, 
first clears sacked, $5.20@5.30 del. Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Buying reasonably heavy 
again; spring wheat mills made _ further 
heavy bookings, and are now understood 


to have considerably more unfilled business 
than at this time in recent years; new trad- 
ing done largely by small and medium-sized 
bakers; millers declare there is a very dis- 


tinct cleavage between buyers this year; 
one important group has been decidedly 
bullish right along and has bought con- 


sistently on each advance, while the other, 
equally important} has been bearish and put 
off buying until it had to; it is this last 
group which is mostly in the market now 
and is consequently having to pay more for 
its flour needs; it is believed there is a lot 
of this deferred business still to be done, 
and, if market continues to gain strength, 
millers look for further good sales. — 

Bookings by spring wheat mills for week 
ending Sept. 6 were reported at approxi- 
mately 220% of capacity, compared with 
108% a week earlier and 82% a year ago. 

Price structure continues very satisfac- 
tory, although it is reported that some com- 
panies, anxious for shipping directions, made 
a few sales at cut prices for immediate 
shipment. Generally speaking, however, 
conversions are represented as holding up 
well. Clears are still scarce, in very good 
demand and commanding prices well in line 
with patents. 

Quotations, Sept. 9: established brands of 
family patent $6.80@7.45, spring first patent 
$6.30@6.55, standard patent $6@6.20, fancy 
clear $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.55@5.65, sec- 


ond clear $4.20@4.40, whole wheat $5.70@ 
5.80, graham standard $4.90@5.20. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Sept. 9: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat. 

Interior Mills: Another very satisfactory 
week; mills report active inquiry and good 
sales; what is equally important, a marked 
improvement in shipping directions is noted; 
this should mean better running time soon, 
and an easing up in feed supplies; mean- 
time, mixed cars and local mill door buying 
is absorbing bulk of output, leaving very 
little for shipment. 


Duluth: Quotations, Sept. 6: first patent 
$6.50, second patent $6.30, first clear $5.90. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Demand picked up due to 
stronger markets, with a fair amount sold. 
Buying of springs and soft winters con- 
fined to smaller lots of one and two cars 
with sales fairly numerous. Hard winters 
also much more active, and a few factors 
reported booking several round lots. Fam- 
ily fairly active, with deliveries good. Prices 
higher. Quotations, Sept. 6: spring top pat- 
ent $5.60@6.30, standard patent $5.50@6.15, 
first clear $5.20@5.55, second clear $4.10 
@5, family flour $7.85@8; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@6, 95% patent $5.35@5.85, first 
clear $4.40@5; soft winter short patent 
$5.30@5.75, standard patent $5.15@5.60, first 
clear $4.40@ 4.80. 


St. Louis: Mills generally report better 
buying than of recent date. Some fair-sized 
contracts made mainly with baking trade, 
also a fair scattering of car lot orders. 
Clears in good demand at prevailing prices. 
Stocks of same light. Jobbers advise some 
buying, but mostly for present requirements; 
majority have taken care of their wants for 
the next 60 days or so. Shipping instruc- 
tions draggy. Quotations, Sept. 6: soft wheat 
short patent $5.85@6.75, straight $5.15@ 
5.55, first clear $4.35@4.75; hard wheat short 
patent $5.15@5.85, 95% $5@5.50, first clear 
$4.05@4.45; spring wheat top patent $5.35 
@5.85, standard patent $5.20@5.60, first clear 
$4.90@5.35. 

Toledo: Fair amount of sales being made 
off and on, but no rush of bookings. In 
spite of underlying strength in wheat, there 
have been complaints of low-priced flour 
sales. Bid for No. 2 red wheat at Toledo 
went to 14@14%c under the Chicago De- 
cember future again, but that does not sig- 
nify that wheat is being bought, or flour sold, 
on that basis, but merely that elevators are 
full, and movement is discouraged. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, Sept. 5, was $1.07%@ 
1.08, equivalent to 14c under the close of 
the Chicago December future. Quotations, 
Sept. 6: soft winter wheat standard patent 
$5.10@5.30; locally made springs, high glu- 
ten $6.35, bakers patent $6.10, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $6. Production has 
been stepping up; feed sensationally strong 
and advancing. 


Cincinnati: Demand only fair, with buy- 


ers holding off, apparently hopeful for a 
break in the price. There have been no 
heavy bookings on _ futures. Quotations: 


spring short patent family $6.50@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6@6.25, first clear $5.25@5.50; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.25, 95% pat- 
ent $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.75@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.25@5.50, 95% patent 
$4.75@5, first clear $4.25@4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Trade improving and the order 
books of the mills show considerable swell- 
ing. The greatest volume scored by the 
bakery trade, retail and wholesale bread 
plants in particular, and in general an opti- 
mistic feeling among the flour salesmen, but 
many complaints from their customers as 
to dwindling profits in the face of vastly 
increased volume. The family trade placed 
orders more sparingly, but the volume from 
that source has been steady for some time. 
The volume brought out also an increased 
flow of directions to the mills. Spring first 
clears in excellent demand, firm in price 
and scarce and hard to get. Prices advanced 
15c bbl, but this did not have much in- 
fluence. A considerable proportion of the 
bakery trade bought at 90-day shipment 
and some at 120. Foreign trade routine, 
with some improvement, but exchange trou- 
bles held the volume down. 

Quotations, Sept. 6, in 98-lb cottons: spring 
fancy patent $8.05@8.15, top bakery pat- 
ents $6.25@6.40, standard patent $6.15@6.25, 
spring straights $6.05@6.20, spring first 
clears $5.50@5.55, soft winter short patent 
$6.50@6.60, pastry $5.40@5.50. 

New York: A good volume of business 
totaled in the market. Sales varied from 
a scattered number of two and three car 
lots to units of several thousand barrels by 
jobbers and bakers, on up to 100,000-bbl pur- 
chases by the large chain bakers. Because 
business during the summer months has 
not come in the large round-the-clock con- 
tracts that are frequently made in this sea- 
son the trade looks for good buying still to 
be done on any attractive markets, and 
it was hoped that there might be steady, if 
not spectacular, business through the fall 
and winter months. As the wheat market 
advanced mills’ prices firmed beyond what 
buyers would pay and many firm offers were 
lost in 15@25c increases. Previous pur- 
chases had, however, taken care of near-by 


needs in all grades, and while a number 
of few-car lots closed in southwesterns, the 
larger inquiry was for springs in view of 
the near-parity of prices. Cakes also at- 
tractive and sold in moderate lots from the 
East and Middle West, since lack of steam- 
ship space handicapped western flours. 

Quotations, Sept. 5: spring high glutens 
$6.25@6.60, standard patents $6.15@6.40, 
clears $5.75@5.95, Texas high glutens $5.95 
(lake-and-rail)@6.15; Kansas high glutens 
$5.95@6.15, 95's $5.90@6.10; soft winter 
straights $5.40@5.65. 

Boston: New business fair, but not up to 
mill agents’ expectations. Selling pressure 
intensified with further display of strength 
in the market, but those who were in a 
position to buy made bids too low for mills 
to accept. Most sales ranged from minimum 
car lots to 500 bbis, but some round lots 
booked by those who had not covered ahead 
and by others who extended present hold- 
ings. Nothing beyond 2,000 bbls uncovered, 
though there were unconfirmed rumors of 
larger amounts. Spring patents appear to 
hold an edge over other types, with south- 
westerns making up most of the balance. 
Family buyers tempted with a week-end 
advance of 10c per bbl, but results mediocre. 
Shipping directions not up to expectations. 
Mill quotations from 15c to 25c higher. Quo- 
tations Sept. 6: spring high glutens $6.75@ 
6.85, short patents $6.55@6.70, standard pat- 
ents $6.35@6.55, first clears $6,05@6.20; 
southwestern short patents $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.25@6.35, Texas short 
patents $6.50@6.60, standard patents $6.35@ 
6.45; soft winter patents $5.85@6, straights 
$5.60@5.70, clears $5.40@5.50. 

Baltimore: All grades except straight 10c 
per bbl higher; straight unchanged; demand 
shows slight improvement; receipts, 20,054 
bbls, a decrease of 3,431 bbls from the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, Sept. 6: spring first 
patent $6.05@6.30, standard $5.80@6, hard 
winter short patent $5.70@5.90, 95% $5.50@ 
5.75, soft winter short patent $5.95@6.65, 
straight $4.65@5. 

Philadelphia: Strength continues, with 
prices of practically all grades showing fur- 
ther advances. Some improvement to the 
demand, mostly for medium and small lots 
for near-by wants. In some cases where 
offerings are available at concessions of 10@ 
15c bbl buyers took hold quickly. Little dis- 
position to work ahead of well-assured wants 
on the part of most jobbers and bakers. 
Quotations, Sept. 6: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.50 bbl, standard patent $6.20 
@6.35, first spring clear $5.50@5.75, 
winter short patent $6.10@6.25, 95% $5.95@ 
6.10, soft winter straights $4.85@5.40. 


Pittsburgh: Improved tone in buying, with 
larger independent wholesale bakers the 
principal takers of moderate allotments of 
springs and hard winters. Prices advanced 
10c bbl on all grades and held firm. Buy- 
ers inclined to be cautious; their offers much 
below mill quotations, which invariably were 
rigidly adhered to by sellers. Sales held 
to single cars and round lots of 800 to 1,000 
bbls, all within 90- to 120-day period. Di- 
rections moderate. With close of vacation 
period and a more general resumption of 
business, outlook is regarded as quite bright 
for bakery and flour trades in this market, 
because of marked improvement in indus- 
trial conditions in this area. Sales of soft 
winters better in face of higher prices. Clears 
of all grades also in brisk demand. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 6: spring short patent $6.35@ 
6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.35; hard win- 
ter short patent $6@6.25, standard patent 
$5.85@5.95; low protein hard winter stand- 
ard patent $5.75@5.85; spring clears $5.90@ 
6.25, soft winters $4.50@4.70, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Rise in prices, but not a 
great deal of buying. Purchases all in small 
lots, for near-by future delivery, as_ hesi- 
tant millers hung back from price rise. 
Shipping directions normal—no better. Fam- 
ily trade took most of the flour. Mostly 
southwestern sold, but northern spring en- 
joyed a few bursts of buying, with little 
interest displayed in midwestern flours. Cake 
and bread production improved, because 
schools in the city and in towns near by 
were taking large quantities. 

Quotations, Sept. 6: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7@7.30, first patent $6.80@7, 
standard patent $6.50@6.75, fancy clear $5.90 
@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.85, second clear 
$5.15@5.40; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6@6.25, bakers short patent $5.75@6, 
95% $5.60@5.80, first clear $4.65@5.35, sec- 
ond clear $4.30@4.60; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.90, straight $5.65@6, first clear 
$4.75 @5.10. 

Atlanta: Buying interest improving ex- 
cept among wholesale family dealers. Busi- 
ness with blenders especially good, prac- 
tically all purchasing. Nice sales of soft 
wheat 95%, short patent, fancy cut-off, and 
hard wheat low protein 95%. Bookings cov- 
ered six weeks to 120 days. Demand for 
clears continues just about nil. Shipping 
directions to blenders good. Family sales 
scattered and small. Many feel they have 
now “missed the boat,’’ but others still 
hoping for a break. Deliveries showing some 
improvement, being fair to good. Most 
wholesalers are keeping stocks low as pos- 
sible due to slow outgo to retail trade and 
because of stricter investigation. Fair busi- 
ness continues with bakers. Some larger 
firms continue to buy to meet requirements 
instead of placing contracts. Movement to 
bakers good. Prices advanced 10@25c. Pa- 
cific Coast held unchanged. 

Quotations, Sept. 6: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.55@6.80, standard patent 
$6.40@6.70, straight $6.30@6.60, first spring 
bakery clear $6.15@6.40, hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.80@7, fancy patent 
$6.40@6.60, standard patent $6.40@6.60, spe- 
cial or low grade $6@6.20, 95% $6:50@6.70, 
hard winter bakers short patent 
6.55, standard patent $5.95@6.45, straight 
$5.85@6.35; low protein 95% $5.55@5.95, 
bulk; first clear $5@5.65, jutes; second clear 
$4.65@4.85, jutes; soft wheat family short 
patent $6.75@6.95, fancy patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard patent $6.35@6.55, special or low 


$6.05@. 
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grade $5.95@6.15, 95% $6.50; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis $5.85@6.15; soft 
wheat 95% $5.60@5.85, bulk; straight $5.50 
@5.75, bulk; fancy cut-off $5@5.20, bulk; 
first clear $4.55@4.75, jutes; second clear 
$4.25@4.45, jutes; Pacific Coast family flour 
short patent $7.15, fancy patent $6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.75, special or low grade $6.35; 
soft wheat 95% $5.05, bulk, c.i.f. south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports; self-rising family 
flour quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: Business continues about the 
same, with majority of new purchases and 
sales being limited to reasonably prompt 
shipment. Buyers show more interest, but 
their ideas are far below the mills’ quota- 
tions and therefore very few new bookings 
reported. However, situation is rather opti- 
mistic and any decline in the market should 
bring forth some big bookings. 

Blenders report their sales to the jobbers, 
merchants and retailers as' about the same, 
but indicate that stocks in the hands of 
these buyers are rather low and they are 
expecting business to improve. Bakers have 
enjoyed a nice summer business and are 
expecting this to run through the fall, as 
present conditions indicate. Most. of the 
larger buyers well covered, but have indi- 
cated that they might book even more if 
they should catch a little decline in the 
market. Most of the smaller bakers contin- 
uing to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills 
report shipping directions fair. 

Prices from 10c to 20c higher. Quotations, 
Sept. 6: soft winter wheat short patent $6.40 
@7.05, standard patent $6.15@6.40, fancy 
patent $5.80@6.15, clears $5.45@5.80, hard 
winter wheat short patent $5.95@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $5.60@5.95, spring wheat short 
patent $6.55@6.80, standard patent $6.20@ 


6.55. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Market shows a slight improve- 
ment. With stronger wheat markets, both 


large and small, buyers are beginning to take 
a more active interest. Domestic sales re- 
ported are substantial. Export sales cuon- 
fined to the Philippines, which took several 
fair-sized parcels. Without a subsidy other 
export business impossible at present prices. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Sept. 6: 
family patent $6.60@6.75, bluestem $14.30 
@6.50, straight soft white $5.85@6, pastry 
$5.85@6.10; Dakota $6.75@6.95; Montana 
$6.30@6.50. 


Portland: Toward end of August and at 


opening of this month, noticeably better 
buying in domestic flour trade of Pacific 
Northwest. California chain stores and 


bakers purchasing, with several large lots 
sold. Advancing wheat prices responsible 
for increased interest, although at close of 
week more caution being displayed. Buy- 
ers now looking for recessions in wheat 
market, with prices above loan values in 
principal option markets, although still low- 
er in Pacific Northwest. 

Export subsidies remained unchanged at 
60c to Philippines and $1.35 to Americas. 
Some increased interest by Philippines, and 
purchases larger for week. Yet buyers lack 
a broad interest, with stocks in islands re- 
ported heavy, and heavy bookings already 
made. 

Quotations, Sept. 6: export straights $4.60, 
f.a.s; f.o.b. mill, all Montana $6.05@6.15; 
bluestem bakers, unbleached, $5.85@(6.(5; 
bluestem bakers $5.65@5.85, Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.65@5.85, cake $7.40@7.60, pastry 
$5.15@5.35, pie $5.15@5.35, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.30@5.50; whole wheat, 100% 
$5.45@5.65, graham $4.90@5.10, cracked 
wheat $4.90@5.10. 

San Francisco: Prices continue to strength- 
en with sales fairly active. Buyers, how- 
ever, are commencing to back away and 
seem content to wait until they need flour, 
and take their chances. Some agitation for 
a raise in bread prices, but nothing definite 
has been announced, as there is some dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject among the 
larger wholesalers. Quotations, Sept. 6: 
eastern family patents $8.20@8.40, Califor- 
nia family patents $8@8.20, Oregon-Wash- 
ington bluestem blends $5.50@5.70, northern 
hard wheat patents $5.50@5.70, pastry $5.20 
@5.40, Dakota standard patents $6@1.20, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $5.70@5.90, Mon- 
tana spring wheat patents $5.80@6, Montana 
standard patents $5.70@5.90, California blue- 
stem patents $5.50@5.70, California pastry 
$5.10 @ 5.30. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto: Spring wheat millers doing eood 
business in domestic market. Bakers mostly 
all contracted, but new orders from o:her 
buyers coming in steadily. Price situation 


seems to be improved; no general cuom- 
plaints of cutting, as was case a few w eks 
ago. Mill lists unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 6: top patents $5.15 bbl, seconds $!.40, 
bakers $4.20, in 98's, jute, car lots, net «ash, 
track, Toronto territory. 

Exporting trade in spring wheat /iour 
quiet. No new business has developed with 
the United Kingdom. On the contrary 
mills have been asked to defer and curtail 
shipments for that market at present. ApP- 
parently sufficient stocks are on hand over 
there. Trade with British West Indies and 
Newfoundland normal, but in all other direc- 
tions, business at a standstill. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. .6: vitaminized 
flour for export to the United Kingdom, 26s 
3d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., Montreal sea- 
board, September shipment; 26s 6d, October. 

Ontario winter wheat flour selling slowly. 
Bids much lower than mills can accept for 
pure winter wheat flour. Apparently Al- 
berta red winter wheat coming down {trom 
West and is being mixed with Ontario grait 
for grinding; this is unsettling prices. N° 
export demand for winters. Prices have de- 
clined 5@10c bbl in the week. Quotations, 


Sept. 6: $5@5.10 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
basis Montreal; bulk lots $4.90@5, in buyers 
bags for export. 

Delivery of Ontario winter wheat 


poor. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.60@ 6.30 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.50@ 6.15 
Spring first clear ........... 5.20@ 5.55 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.50@ 6.00 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 5.85@ 5.85 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.40@ 5.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... 5.30@ 5.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.15@ 5.60 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.40@ 4.80 
Rye flour, white ............+. 4.20@ 4.60 
Rye flour, dark ...........44. 3.50@ 3.70 


ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent $6.60@6.75 $8.00@8.20 
Soft winter straight... 5.85@6.00 ....@.... 
Pastry 5.85@6.10 56.10@5.30 
*Includes near-by straights. 
{Tuesday prices. fttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


wheat flour, **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.55 ee eee $5.35@ 5.85 $6.25@ 6.40 $6.25@ 6.60 $6.05@ 6.30 $6.35@ 6.50 $6.75@ 6.85 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.55@ 6.80 
6.00@ 6.20 wer lieh 5.20@ 5.60 6.15@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.40 5.80@ 6.00 6.20@ 6.30 6.55@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.25 6.20@ 6.55 
6.55@ 5.65 eoe@ecee 4.90@ 5.35 5.50@ 5.55 5.75@ 5.95 ses eMPeces 5.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.20 5.25@. 5.50 Ss Pe 
wert Serr 5.85@ 6.10 5.15@ 5.85 re ere 5.95@ 6.15 5.70@ 5.90 6.10@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 5.95@ 6.50 
oe@Doces 5.70@ 5.95 5.00@ 5.50 oes @ivece 5.90@ 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 5.95@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.35 5.50@ 5.75 5.60@ 5.95 
oo @Decee 4.00@ 4.25 4.05@ 4.45 Ter. Lear o@esar oswe Gece see esas osee Gc cae 4.75@ 5.00 een ete aeob 
oo @Beces oes @Meves 5.85@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.60 rr. Liye 5.95@ 6.65 rer. Ott: 5.85@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.50 6.40@ 7.05 
eDesce we 5.15@ 5.55 rer vere 5.40@ 5.65 *4.65@ 5.00 *4.85@ 5.40 5.60@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.40 
eT tS 4.35@ 4.75 -ew wee Gee er RAS oe Pr es re 5.40@ 5.50 4.25@ 4.50 5.45@ 5.80 
4.45@ 4.75 0.009 Gs oes «++-@ 5.05 oo ee@ 5.15 4.80@ 5.10 o+++@ 4.65 5.10@ 5.20 Tey) sere 4.50@ 4.75 Try) TT? 
3.55@ 4.05 asecepecd’ oeee@ 4.35 oo +e @ 4.45 rey ree eee @ 3.95 cece) esee er, Fire 3.75@ 4.00 coco @ wccobd 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
SR svecceses $6.75@ 6.95 $6.00@ 6.20 Spring top patent{]..$....@5.15 $....@5.10 Spring exports§ ......... 26s 3d rp 
Montana ....... 6.30@ 6.50 5.70@ 5.90 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.40 ....@4.60 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.00@5.10 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 59.00 eie- 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ilb jutes. 





Millis finding it hard to get suffcient supplies 
to cover needs, although demand is light. 
Farmers reluctant to part with wheat, as 
they feel they may need it for feed. Prices 
slightly easier. Quotations, Sept. 6: $1.04 
@1.05 bu, car lots, at country points. 

Montreal: Domestic trade in spring wheat 
four seems quiet after activity of recent 
weeks when bakers and other large buyers 
were booked. Market has settled back into 
usual routine, with a small, steady business. 
No change in lists. Quotations, Sept. 6: top 
patents $5.15 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, 
in 98-Ib jutes, car lots, net cash, track, 
Montreal. 

Spring wheat flour millers finding export 
demand slow. United Kingdom business 
lacking; mill operations are curtailed. Some 
business on books for September shipment, 
but importers showing no anxiety to get de- 
livery. In fact, in some cases they are 
asking that this be postponed. At present, 
outlook for export business for fall months 
is not promising. Only markets placing or- 
ders are British West Indies and Newfound- 
land. Asking prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 6: export patents, fortified with 
vitamin B,, for shipment to United King- 
dom, 26s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Mont- 
real seaboard, September shipment; 26s 6d 
October. 

Sales of Ontario winter wheat flour small. 
Prices too high for buyers’ ideas of value; 
looking for bargains and there is a consid- 
erable spread between bid and asked prices. 
Some inferior grades being offered at prices 
which sellers of pure Ontario winters unable 
to meet. Quotations, Sept. 6: $5 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jutes, car lots, net cash, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Export business difficult to con- 
frm last week, but domestic sales continued 
moderate, reflected in Winnipeg wheat fu- 
tures market, with mills lifting hedges. 
Plants continue to operate full time on pre- 
viously booked export sales and new domes- 
tie trade. No accumulation of supplies. 
Mills in cash wheat market for Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 northern and, while fair sales of No. 2 
herthern were confirmed, only small lots of 
the other grades changed hands. Prices 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 6: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary, $5.10 bbl, 
cottons; seconds, $4.60; second patents to 
bakers, basis jute 98’s, car lots, $4.40; cot- 
tons 10c more. , 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 9 
Minneapolis: Situation remains unchanged; 
Northwestern supplies light and prices high- 
er; interior country mills able to dispose of 
bulk of current production locally or in 
mixed cars; directions on flour coming in 
more freely, but millers say it will take 
Some time to fill holes; consequently, do not 
look for any softening in values immedi- 
ately; market still dominated by East; buy- 
ers there, unable to fill their needs from 
normal sources of supply, are taking every- 
thing offered; midwestern mixers, however, 
Still hold aloof; prices up $1.50 for week; 


bran $31, std. midds, $31.35, flour midds. 
$32@32.50, red dog $33.50. 
Kansas City: Good; trend strong; supply 


wet bran $29@29.25, gray shorts $30@ 


Oklahoma City; Good demand on all 
classes; prices advanced $1 ton; bran $1.55 
@1.60 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.57% 
@1.62%, shorts $1.60@1.65. 

Omaha: Demand continues active; bran 
in best demand for shipment to eastern 
States, including New England, where Ca- 
Nadian bran is scarce; shorts in best de- 
mand by mixers in midwestern states. 
Car lots, f.o.b. Omaha: bran  $28.50@29, 
brown shorts $29, gray shorts $29.50@30, 
flour midds. $29.50@30, red dog $34.50. 

Denver; Steady; trend firm; supply am- 
ble; bran, std. red $27 ton, red mill run 
$29, white $31; shorts, gray $33, brown $35; 
ted dog, $37. 

Wichita: Good; trend strong; supply sold 
88 fast as milled; bran $29@29.50, mill run 
$29.50@ 30, shorts $30@ 30.50. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend stronger; sup- 
ply inadequate; bran $29, mill run $29.25, 
Stay shorts $29.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; supply 
not excessive; car lots: wheat bran $32.40@ 

Sray shorts $33.60@34.60, white shorts 
$37.50@ 38.50, del. Texas com. pts. 


Chicago: Quite active from the East, fair 
buying locally; trend stronger; supply fairly 


free; spring and hard winter bran $32, std. 
midds. $32@32.50, flour midds. $34.50, red 
dog $34.50@35.50. 

Salina: Good; 


trend higher; supply ade- 


quate; std. bran $28.75@29.25, gray shorts 
$29.75 @ 30.25. 
St. Louis: Bran $31.50@31.75, pure bran 


$31.75@32, gray shorts $32.25@32.50, brown 
shorts $31.75@32, red dog $35.50. 


Toledo: Strong and advancing; up $1@ 
1.50 ton for week, largest producer having 
withdrawn all offers for “quick’’ shipment 
and only offering for “prompt” at current 
levels; soft winter wheat bran $33, mixed 
feed $34, flour midds. $35, std. $32.50@33. 


Cincinnati; Bran hard to buy, with prices 
strongly upward; bran $34.25, gray shorts 
$35.25, brown $34.25; no red dog offered. 

Buffalo: Good; trend firm, with indications 
of still higher prices as Canadian embargo 
continues; supply light; bran $34.50, std. 
midds. $34.50, flour midds. $36, second clears 


$40.50, red dog $36.50, heavy mixed feeds 
$36. 
New York: Fair; trend steady; supply 


ample; bran $36.50, std. midds. $36.50, flour 
midds. $38.10, red dog $38.10. 


Boston: Market resumed its upward climb 
and demand was stimulated for spot sup- 
plies and up to 30 days; none interested in 
covering beyond that limit at present prices; 
government restrictions kept out Canadian 
shipments again and buyers had to look to 
domestic sources for supplies; western quo- 
tations 50c lower per ton on bran and 
midds., lake-and-rail shipment, than Buffalo, 
but there was no pressure to sell from either 


source; bran up $1.75, midds. $2 and red 
dog $1; spring and winter bran $39.25@ 
40.25, std. midds. $39@39.50, flour midds. 


$40@40.50, and red dog $40.50. 
Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $36.15, red dog $38.65. 


$37@37.50, hard winter $37@37.50, soft win- 
ter nominal; midds., std. $37@37.50, flour 
$39@39.50, red dog $39@39.50. 


Baltimore: Fair; trend strong; supply 
ample; std. bran $34.25, pure soft winter 
bran $34.75, std. midds. $34.25, flour midds. 
$36, red dog $36. 

Atlanta: Very good sales made; trend 
stronger; supply ample; bran $38@39, gray 
shorts $38.50@39.50, std. midds. $37@37.50, 
rye midds. $34@34.50, red dog $41@43. 

Nashville: Rather slow; more interest be- 
ing shown in shorts than bran or midds; 
prices higher and buyers only buying abso- 
lute requirements; dealers carrying moderate 
stocks; bran $32.50@33.50, std. midds. $33 
@34,.gray shorts $34@34.50. 

Seattle: Fair; trend stronger; supply lim- 
ited; $31.50@32. 


Portland: Std. mill 
shorts $34, midds. $36. 


Ogden: Business continued good on a 
stationary market during past week, with 
supply and demand about evenly balanced; 
mills booked well in advance, survey shows, 
and trade firm. To Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers: red bran and mill run $31, blended 
$31, white $32, midds. $38, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $36, blended $36, white $37, midds. 
$41.50. California prices: red bran and mill 
run $37.50, blended $37.50, white $38.50, 
midds. $44, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Millfeed prices for San Francisco shipments 
quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 


San Francisco: Market continues very firm, 
with offerings light and demand only fair. 
Kansas bran, $37@37.50. Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $36.50@37, blended $36.50@37, white 
$37 @ 37.50. Oregon-Washington: red mill 
run $36@36.50, std. $36@36.50, white $36.50 
@37, white bran $38@38.50, midds. $40.50@ 
41, shorts $38@38.50. Montana: bran and 
mill run $37@37.50. California: blended 


run $32, bran $33, 

















Philadelphia: Fair; trend stronger; supply Mill run $36@36.50, white $36.50@37. 
light; bran, std. $36.50@37, pure spring Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
ke See 111% 114% 114% 119% 109% 112% ewe er 103% 106% 
Sept. 4 ..ccce 113% 115% 115% 120% 110% 114 105% 108% 
Bape. © ..ceccs 114% 117 117% 121% 112% 115% 106% 109% 
Sere 114% 116% 117% 121% 112% 115% 106% 109% 
Bent. S wcvees 116% 118% 119% 123 114% 117% 109 111% 
Sept. 9 ...... 117% 119% 120% 124% 114% 118% eee eeee 109% 112% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Oct. Nov. 
on BOT 93 oes 93 97 12% 74% om yee 54% 55% 
Sept. 4 cccece 93% 93% 98 73 74% 54% 55% 
Bent: Boscovs 94% 96 100 73% 74% 54% 55% 
are aes 96 100 73 74% 54% 55% 
he eee eess seas 12% 74% 54% 55% 
Sept. 9 ...... wees eee 73% 74% P e600 eee 

co CORN r OATS 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. ept. ec, 
Gent..8 wccces 71 74% 77% 81% 70% 74% 46% 49% 42% 45% 
Sept. 4 ...... 71% 75% 17% 82% 71% 75 * 47h 49% 44 45% 
MS cs cake 72% 76% 78% 82% 71% 75% 49% 505% 45% 46% 
Sept. 6 ...... 72% 76% 78% 82% 72 75% 50% 51% 46% 47% 
Sept. S$ ...s0. 74% 78% 80% 85 72 77% 51% 53% 48% 49% 
Mant. -6 6x00 74% 78% 81 85% 72% 77% 53% 54% 48% 49% 
RYE a oe FLAXSEED————. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
. Dee. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Cc. 
Sept. 75% 67% 70% 194% 199 194% ican 50% 54% 
Sept. 76% 67% 10% 193% 197% 193% 54% 56% 
Sept. 17% 69% 72% 194% 197% 194% 54% 57% 

Sept. 77% 69% 72% 194% 198% 194% 56% 60 

Sept. 79% 70% 74% 198 202 198 58% 62 
Sept. 9 ...... 75% 19% 71% 74% 199% 203% 199% 58% 61% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ........s4:. $....@32.00 $31.00@.... ScewOscen  Grcdetesces Bin eee 
Hard winter bran ....... Pes UR Pee 29.00@29.25 31.50@31,75 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* - 32.00@32.50 31.25@.... ....@.... 31.75 @ 32.00 +++ @34.50 
Flour middlingst ........ «-++@34.50 32.00@32.50 30,00@30.25 32.25@32.50 ....@36.00 
ROE GOS 0 cvceseevervecece 34.50@35.50 33.50@.... wrt. tf? -+++@35.50 ....@36.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ..........0.. «++-@34.25 $36.50@37.00 $39.25@40.25 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... oo Bocce: SIMOOST.6O.  .2.. Dea. veM@ecee ree Mee 
Soft winter bran ......... --@34.75 ....@.... 39.25@40.25 --@34.25 32.50@33.50 
Standard middlings* ..... --@34.25 37.00@37.50 39.00@39.50 --@34.25 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ........ .«+-@36.00 39.00@39.50 40.00@40.50 -@35.25 34,00@34.50 
WROM GAG cs cbse sev cscdae were @36.00 39.00@39.50 ....@40.50 ows estes rest Se 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+-- $....@27.00 $....@28.00 $....@31.00 
qWinnipeg ........ «++. @27.00 «+++ @28.00 es 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts, {Fort William basis. {Tuesday prices. 


limited; Kansas bran $37.50, local 
$42, very scarce; local mill run $346, 

Toronto: Order for stabilized prices of 
millfeed in domestic market has been with- 
drawn and mills have been allowed to in- 
crease prices $2 ton; even at this they are 
about $8 ton under United States level. 
Mills have no difficulty in disposing of out- 
put in domestic markets; bran $27, shorts 
$28, midds, $31 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Montreal; Keen; war-time prices board 
has allowed millers to advance millfeed $2 
ton; exports to United States still prohib- 
ited and prices in those markets at present 
have no bearing on Canadian situation; bran 
$27, shorts $28, midds. $31, bags included, 
mixed cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Western domestic trade very 
small; practically all available supplies mov- 
ing to eastern Canada, although some Sales 
to United States confirmed. Dealers ap- 
parently not anticipating any important in- 
crease in millfeed sales in western Canada 
during fall and winter, except in few small 
areas. Most sections of prairie provinces 
indicate they will have average or surplus 


midds. 


stocks of feeding grains and hay. Prices 
unchanged for week; bran $27, shorts $28, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $23.50, shorts 


$24.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses, $3 extra. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Trade is not following the 
advance, and bookings last week were light; 
rye grain keeping pace with strength shown 
in others, but buyers, being covered for the 
present, are not overly impressed; prices up 
25@30c bbl for the week; pure white rye 
flour $4.45@4.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; pure medium $4.25@4.55, pure 
dark $3.55@ 5.05. 

St. Louis: Prices 20c higher; sales good; 
instructions fair; pure white flour $5.05 bbl, 
medium $4.85, dark $4.35, rye meal $4.65. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; market 
rules firm and higher, with demand mod- 
erate; white patent, $5.10@5.20. 

Baltimore: Rye flour 10c bbl higher; No. 
2 rye unchanged; demand about steady; rye 
flour, dark to white $3.95@4.65 bbl; No. 2 
rye, 65@70c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
increased 3,512 bus during the week to a 
total of 161,705 bus. 

Cincinnati: White $4.50@4.75, 
$4.25@4.50, dark $3.75@4. 

New York: Rye flour shared in the gen- 
eral interest in wheat flour, with fair pur- 
chases made; pure white patents, $4.80@5.10. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.45, medium $4.95, white 
$5.15. 


medium 


Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
higher; supply ample; pure white rye $4.75 
@4.90, meduim $4.25@4.50, dark $3.65@3.75. 

Chicago: A fair, steady buying of smaller 
lots reported. Directions fair. White pat- 
ent $4.20@4.60, medium $4@4.40, dark $3.50 
@ 3.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.20@5.30, me- 
dium dark rye $5.25@5.35, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.95@6.05, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.20@6.30. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal in light 
demand; cereal millers say they are finding 
it hard to sell because of high prices. An- 
other advance of 10c bag on Sept. 5; rolled 
oats $3.15 per 80-lb bag, jute, delivered, 
Montreal, 

Montreal: Cereal millers report a falling 
off in sales of rolled oats since prices reached 
present high level. An advance of 10c bbl 
took effect on Sept. 5; rolled oats $3.15 per 
80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: ‘Demand shows seasonal in- 
crease with cooler weather. Sales, however, 
not large. No new export business reported. 
Supplies light; mills active. Milling com- 
panies. still experiencing difficulty in secur- 
ing round lots of desired grades of oats. 
New crop oats are not moving forward in 
any volume yet. Prices firm; rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.15 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98's, sacks 20% more. 

Mi lis: Rolled Gats were quoted on 
Sept. 8 at $3.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-0z packages $2. b, 





ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 
Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NORTHWEST FEED MEN PLAN 
MEETING AND ELECTION 


The first fall meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers & Distributors Asso- 
ciation has been scheduled for Sept. 23 
at 6:30 p.m. The meeting will be at the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, and will start 
with a dinner. Among other business 
planned is the election of new officers. 
E. J. Cashman, Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis., has been president 
for the past year. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM LEMKE TO FIGHT AAA 
Orrawa, Oxn10.—William Lemke has 

been retained by the Ohio Marketing 
Quota Protest Association to carry the 
fight against marketing regulations 
through the United States Supreme 
Court, E. E. Kennedy, of Washington, 
D. C., head of Farm Service, Inc., told 
a mass meeting of Putnam County farm- 
ers recently. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





SMALL MILL DOWN 
The Goodridge (Minn.) Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co. has discontinued milling, 
and did not operate its 50-bbl mill at 
all this last crop year. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


din 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


sa 





’ 





THE QUAKER LINE 
Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO, 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
» 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—== 
AMBER MILLING CO. 
Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 





Minneapolis: Millers estimate that the 
macaroni trade has bought enough semolina 
and durum flour to last until January or 
February, but that there will probably be 
a little week-to-week inquiry in meantime; 
bookings during week were light, but a 
little improvement in shipping directions 
was noticeable; options and cash grain prices 
are advancing, so quotations are higher and 
firm; No. 1 semolina $6.10@6.15 bbl, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, std. semolina $5.80@5.85, 
durum patent $5.20@5.25, and durum flour 
$4.20@ 4.30. 

In the week ended Sept. 6, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 56,749 bbls 
durum products, against 66,126 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher 
under light offerings and a moderate de- 
mand; No. 1 durum semolina, $7@7.15. 

St. Louis; Prices 10@20c higher; sales 
and shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $6.95, granular $6.50, No. 3 $6.30, durum 
fancy patent $6.95. 

Buffalo: Good; trend upward in sales and 
firm in price; supply ample; No. 1, $7; 
durum fancy patent $7, macaroni flour $6.15, 
first clear $5.05, second clear $4.45, durum 
granular $6.60. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend high- 
er; supply ample; No. 1 $6.75, nominal. 

New York: Scattered and spotty sales re- 
ported; No. 1, $6.75@6.85. 

Chicago: Demand has picked up some, 
most sales being in small amounts, but a 
few round lots also booked; No. 1 semolina, 
$5.90 @6.20. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
30, 1941, and Aug. 31, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7--American—, -—in bond—, 
Aug. 30 Aug.31 Aug. 30 Aug.31 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Wheat ...... 274,497 180,052 25,814 27,826 
OOF cecevces 40,118 28,119 cee eee 
OBES wccccccs 11,911 8,395 434 244 
RYO occgecese 14,638 9,142 1,154 3,345 
Barley ...... 5,234 10,254 95 1,180 
Flaxseed .... 4,354 4,151 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 30 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 205,000 (624,000) bus; corn, 
2,584,000 (4,311,000); oats, 49,000 (17,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 6, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Minneapolis ... wes nes 8,050 7,000 
Kansas City .. 2,425 2,125 5,075 4,150 
Philadelphia .. 300 260 eee coe 
Milwaukee .... 40 owe 2,960 1,700 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
c~ Week ending— 


Aug. 30 Sept. 6 
coccccese. Sapeae  . FRE,TE8 


Five mills ....... 
*Four mills, 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 


quality list. © * .* , 
The Hunter Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—Board of Trade Bidg., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Buy and Sell 


Through ‘ 
WANT ADS 


eee Mane 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 25-28.—Pennsylvania Millers and 

eed Dealers Association, convention at 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J; secre- 
tary, George A. Stuart, 1710 North Second 
Street, Harrisburg. 

Oct. 12-15.—American Bakers Association, 
annual convention and annual bakers’ meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Smith, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 30-31.—Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, convention at Willard Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C; secretary-treasurer, 
L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments:of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 6, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinft, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 176 321 1,677 622 133 
DeletR .nccess -. 2,344 1656 16 9-339 
Indianapolis ..- .. 85 478 190 ll 
Kansas City .. o* 867 110 64 a 
Milwaukee .... 17 44 171 18 90 
Minneapolis .. -. 4,312 95 1,231 696 
Omaha ....... os 24 375 74 “ 
Peoria ...... 32 24 578 38 22 
Sioux City ... o° 469 213 56 19 
St. Joseph .... +e 135 80 130 os 
St. Louis ..... 109 135 268 52 14 
Wichita ...... ee 275 2% 

Totals ...... 334 9,256 4,210 2,491 1,324 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore . 20 250 23 20 14 
BOSOM ncccess 17 32 es 2 
Galveston .... TC 28 ee oe ke 
New York .... 150 277 484 363 2 
New Orleans . 22 ee 57 9 i 
Philadelphia .. 69 80 20 3 

Potala .cccee 278 *667 584 397 16 


Grand totals 612 9,923 4,794 2,888 1,340 
Last week .... 594 11,937 4,138 3,111 1,575 


Last year 516 10,468 5,502 1,814 484 

*204,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 131 96 1,643 372 30 
eer «. 1,242 182 . 106 
Indianapolis .. os 11 243 72 3 
Kansas City .. 111 347 110 70 “e 
Milwaukee .... 7 4 139 8 26 
Minneapolis .. 117 1,066 98 1,000 155 
Omaha ......; o* 112 129 38 ae 
ss . SET 27 67 237 20 li 
Sioux City .... ee 420 79 64 4 
St. Joseph .... 58 60 115 16 3 
St. Lowis ..... 101 96 54 30 6 
Wichita ...... — 62 ‘ 

TOGA. cccces 494 3,573 3,029 1,690 341 

Seaboard— 
New York .... oe 88 

Tetals «2200. *88 











Grand totals. 494 3,661 3,029 1,690 341 
Last week .... 505 3,715 3,863 2,314 601 
Last year .... 548 4,171 2,184 999 542 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 
made for duplications. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 5, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ....... 95,954 437 755 aes 
1 ee 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





Private terminals 27 
Oe 95,954 437 782 2,925 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,870 i 18 2 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 














WOOOTM ceeveces 18,311 1 3 4 
Churchill ....... 2,617 > as 
VICCOPIR .cccccce 1,025 a’ 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 oe 

Totals .seccess 136,984 438 803 2,931 
Year ago ....... 114,394 1,289 1,356 705 

Receipts during week— . 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,592 66 306 1,007 
Pacific seaboard. . 80 ss . 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS. vccecess 3 os 2 3 

TOA 2 vscces 6,675 66 308 1,010 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar.— 

LARS. tc cvess>s 2,676 108 125 429 

WOE cas isiwnnes 13 7 306 99 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vators ..cccees 3 s 
Pacific seaboard.. 33 7 3 

are 2,725 115 «437 _~—C«S3 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Sept. 5, 1941 P 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 30,709 410 1,227 3,186 

Pacific seaboard.. 570 > 2 oo 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 7 a 5 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Sept. 5, 1941 ‘ 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 16,172 626 2,423 1,460 
Pacific seaboard.. 253 a 21 3 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WOCOES § cxccsoes 25 Sa 3 
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“She 


[()NSOLIDSTED FLOUR MILLS () 


IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS *‘CONFLOMILS” OF LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
USE ALL CODES 221, 223, 224, 225 
KANSAS 


WICHITA KANSAS 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 





All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 

















> 


ua u ; STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
SUPERFLOUR Cy ee 0) Ob B. ALTON DALLAS 

iT ul | QUALITY FLOURS 
BUFFALO | KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 


: | Oy ® On 1 OP ons Wan is be On a) 
Tops in Bakery Flours | For Every Baking Purpose 


5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 
* * 








THE WILLI ; , 
Ww LIS IN ORTON co FLOUR routed via the 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS ‘Tr Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED goes forward to destination promptly 








V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exchange, 
Springfield, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 





© wuntnsere ©: ||| LIBERTY FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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SINCE 1887 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods wishing Co., Limited 





Cable Address D> 
“HASTINGS cS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


‘=a 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 








Septerr 


-— 
















Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, _ REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
i eekteedetatienciall i octal onion i neta 
















Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


Flour Brands 
‘>>... “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 

mK: | -----“GLENORA” 

ee ‘“FAMOUS” 

‘ a" 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MiiLs cos IMITED | 


' Canada’s oldest and largest millers 
‘. ' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA \ 

* Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 

. ais ; ' Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL . 


a om 
> 
~~ 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 





-—— 
——_<—_1W—=<-—~ 
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RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
. Wheat ge zirzen tn uasiete ens 

SPILLERS LIMITED High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Hlevator Oapaity, 6,500,000 on 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg > 

Millers of the CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 

Ceo? “ee 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR THE CANADIAN BAG CO. UMITED OF WiNNuPES & VANCOUVER 
and Manufacturers of BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
PROVENDER AND B ALANCED Manatlactarers and Importers 








Sd Sd 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





























BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL @ CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















-CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 


TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Robin :: 
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- Hood 


FLO )UR 


y) 
7” 


From the Wheatfields 
_oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills a 
astern Sales Offices 


able Address Robinh Montreal 


nd Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orsental I xport § tles: Vancouver 


Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Pris 

















R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 














FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “QLUTEN,” Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON hate LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Blde.. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 

















FLOUR SALESMAN 


* * 


J. P. Erwin Has Interesting Hobby Collection 





Mr. Erwin is shown examining a water lily in one of his outdoor gardens. 


The bird bath at right runs over as a waterfall into the pool. 


HEN J. P. Erwin, 52, a city 

\ V salesman for the Charleston 
Milling Co., set out five years ago 

to build a rock garden at his home situ- 
ated atop a high hill at 710 Butler Street, 
West Charleston, W. Va., it launched 
him on a hobby of collecting rocks from 
all 48 states and several foreign countries. 
Today, Mr. Erwin has two outdoor and 
one indoor rock gardens, each containing 
many beautiful and unusual species of 
rocks while incorporating many unique 


features. 
One outdoor garden contains rocks 
from 32 states and Canada. It has a 


waterfall operating a water wheel and 
is embellished by water lilies, both night 
bloomers and day bloomers. 

The other outdoor garden has a bird 
bath from which water overflows into the 
pool. 

These outdoor gardens have a table 
fashioned from an old grinding stone for- 
merly used for sharpening tools, and an 
old millstone, formerly used for grinding 


grain. The gardens are illuminated at 


night. 
Mr. Erwin finds his hobby real re- 
laxation. Each winter he dreams of the 


day when he will set forth on another 


vacation trip to widely scattered arts 
of the United States in search of new 
specimens. 


each vacation trip,” he said. 
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COLLECTS ROCKS 
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“T never fail to find several new rocks 





“SIL' 
Cable / 


This rock garden, product of Mr. Er- 
win’s hobby of collecting various species 





of rocks, has a waterfall operating 4 
water wheel. 





ITINERANT MERCHANT LAWS 
PASSED BY THREE STATES 


Itinerant merchants’ laws sponsored 
by the Associated Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Arkansas, Kansas and Okla- 
homa were passed during legislative 


sessions in these three states this year. 

Similar bills sponsored by the organi- 
zation were defeated in Colorado and 
Missouri. 

The Arkansas bill requires itinerant 
truckers to furnish two bonds plus insur- 
ance and a $50 annual license fee. It 
went into effect June 12. 

The law passed by the Kansas legis- 
lature went into effect June 30 and re- 
quires itinerants to pay a license fee, 
furnish bond and take out insurance. 
All peace officers are given authority to 
enforce the law. 

The Oklahoma bill was scheduled to go 
into effect Aug. 23, also requiring a 
bond, license fee and insurance. 






















COMET CO. INTRODUCES 
“ONLY” ENRICHED RICE 


-The Comet Rice 
Co. has launched an extensive advertis 


Breaumont, ‘Texas. 
ing campaign to promote its new prod- 
uct, Vitafied Comet Rice, fortified with 
vitamin B,. Advertising copy terms it 
the “only enriched rice on the Americal 
market.” 

Two months ago Comet turned down 
Theodore Earle’s method of cleaning rite 
without losing its vitamins and minerals 
a method similar to his wheat proces 
controlled by Continental Baking (0 
Instead Comet is using a somewhat dif 
ferent process: the rice is tossec int 
huge vats and agitated; after cle ning 
it is sprayed with B, under high pressut 

The company claims the product as 4% 
much B, as natural uncleaned brown rice 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





BEYOND HUMAN SPEECII 





“Let me see your tongue.” 
“It’s no use, doctor, no tongve ¢é 
tell how bad I feel.” 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


e JUTE 4 - yuTe J 
we BAGS corron 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 


A 


A. Ractories—wontneat,- torosto ‘The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC d _— sak 


w rocks 


COTTON 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Gable Address: ““Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





EXPORT OFFICES: GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 


WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


rE “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” : ioieltr diate sance 
scan Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











Mr. Er- 











) RICE 


et Rice oi 
dy ertis- Sy 


w prod- 


“fits PURITY MANITOBA 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


a doe S) Milled at 

vier WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 

aa N 5 TTY | Vecee 

hot it eg . 

fe Western Canada Flour Mills Co., vimitea 
pressure. 


nee || << Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 
yw rice: 2, 
- ) " CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 


Flour Milling. Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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| MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO 


GENERAL OFFICES - GREAT FALLS..MON1 
BRANDS 
SAPPHIRE - ISIS 
GOLD CROSS 
JUDITH - MONTCO 
DAKOTANA 


Daily Capacity 
Mills in Montana - 
4400 Bartels per day 
Mill in Cleveland 
1,500 Barrels per day 
(srain Storage 


$650,000 Bushels 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 



























T wf \ 
Ul Boy 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
2 DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Continental Grain 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus 
St. Louis Toledo Davenport Po Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis ‘alo San Francisco Nashville 








WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 














LESSONS IN ECONOMICS 


A recession is a period in which you 
tighten up your belt. 

A depression is a time in which you 
have no belt to tighten. 

When you have no pants to hold up 
it’s a panic.—Wall Street Journal. 


¥ ¥ 


BUSINESS PICKING UP 

Mr. Jones.—How’s business? 

Mr. Smith.—Picking up a little. One 
of our men got a $5,000 order the other 
day. 

Mr. Jones.—I don’t believe it. 

Mr. Smith.—Honest he did. 
you the cancellation. 


Ill show 


v ¥ 
TREASURE HUNT 

A man lost a valuable dog and adver- 
tised in a newspaper, offering $500 for 
it, but got no replies. He called at the 
office. 

“I want to see the advertising man- 
ager,” he said. “He’s out,” answered the 
office boy. 

“Well, his assistant.” “He’s out, too, 


“Well, I’ll see the editor.” ‘“He’s out, 
“Great Scott! Is everybody out?” 
“Yes, sir—they’re all hunting for your 

dog.” 

¥ ¥ 
ALMOST 
“Melvin! Melvin!” 
“What, Ma?” 
“Are you spitting in the fish bowl?” 
“No, Ma, but I’m coming pretty close.” 


¥ ¥ 
ETERNAL TROTH 


“If you refuse me,” he swore, “I shall 
die.” 

She refused him and 60 years later 
he died. 

v ¥ 
EXPLICIT 

They say the inventor of a new feeding 
bottle for infants sent out the following 
among his directions for using: 

“When the baby is done drinking, it 
must be unscrewed and laid in a cool 
place under the hydrant for a while. If 
the baby does not thrive on fresh milk, it 
should be boiled.”—Successful Farming. 

¥ ¥ 
GUARANTEED 

Customer.—You say this hair restorer 
is very good, do you? 

Druggist.—Yes, sir; I know a man 
who took the cork out of a bottle with his 
teeth, and the next day he had a mous- 
tache. 

¥ ¥ 


SPLITTING HAIRS 


First Cannibal.—What makes the king 


so talkative this morning? 

Second Cannibal.—Oh, he ate a couple 
of barbers for breakfast.—California Re- 
tail Grocers Advocate. 
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Grea 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DU 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 


DU 


APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our 
Graham 
Farina 


Duluth 


SEVEN 
t Bread Makers 





LUTH UNIVERSAL 


LUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 





high protein spring wheat 
and Whole Wheat flours, 
and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








American Ace 


—A 


stro 


in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


very fine, short, 
ng patent milled 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Needs 
ae 


Lockport, N. Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


BUHLER, KANSAS 








Septer 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


et 





— 





HIGH 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


Denton, Texas 











Emphatically Independent 
— 
me 
ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 

These Brands Meet 

The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
klahoma 


it) 


Every Shop Need 





City, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘“DorFeaAcH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
ond were Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. ee Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street TH 
ASGOW 


81 Hope Street 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. 0. 


Also at Bristo.t, SourHampTon, Huu, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CORK 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


Oriel Chambers 


14 Water Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN”’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘“‘PHitip,”” Dundee 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 
Ros.in,”’ Glasgow 


81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: * 


Samples and offers solicited 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow -- 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


- LOKEN & CO. A / Ss. 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
Lond on 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


NILs G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ““Mosri1” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Oable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL,”’ Oslo 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














rE LLY Fource 
ForeE nll 


CHICAGO 


844 Rush St. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington ‘Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Flour Specialists ticehosr" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Ton eee 








FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 





dable, Prompt Service 








Siebel — of Technology 











60 Montana GCGHICAGO, Ill 









Need 
co. 















a 









GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FI]LOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 
eee 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















48 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Coty, GER. ccccccccceccccccccsceccece 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POG, MAN. .nccccecccecccesesesseseese 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ...ccccsccccccccccccsees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 


American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 


CAGO, Tb, civccccccvccecevccevesessces 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 

York, N. Yo cccccccccccccccscccescoss 
Ames Harris ‘Neville Co., Portland, ee 

gon, San Francisco, Cal. ......-- 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, ~ Saebigd 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Danieis-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOwis, OCC. cc ceceeccreeccceereseseeeee 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.. 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. seam em 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.... 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio..... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y...... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


seen ewer eeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ..... 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TOTO csccecereecereeeeee eocee 

Canadian- Bemis Bag ‘Co. ee Ltd., Winnt- 
peg, Vancouver ..... eoccccece 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Oo., El Reno, 
Okla. ... eccccccccccecccccos 


Cannon Valley “Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis.. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 

cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 

Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 

waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; st. 

Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 

ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 

Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co........... 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.. 
Cleveland Flour Mille Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.. 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 

N. Y¥. eon 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, iil. cece 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

Kansas 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 


eeeee 


eeeeeeene 


eeeee 


eeeee ee eeeeeees eee eer ereeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee! 


eee POPE PEER P ECE S EOE EEE eee) 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
Mimngland cccccccccccccccccccccesegece 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland ..ccccccecsccscscccscccccceces 


Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co....... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


D Dairymeh's League Co-operative As- 

sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New VOC. ccccccccce 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, BBR sc ceesccccces 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y...... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
De Witt Hotele ....cccccescececcccscces 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products ~_ 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 

Tenn. 


eeeee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


ee eeeeees 


Memphis, 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

Wott, HW. BH. ccccccccocccceccccccccces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of. this issue. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New a 
BEINN. .cccccccccccccccceccceses ° 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago..... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ......cccecsevccsvenes 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ..ccccccceceves ° eoee 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. pe oee 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D......... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. ceecsesode 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y..ccccccccccccccces 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ee cccccccccccccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. FY. cccccccccccces ee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real oe 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee eee ereeeeee 


eeeee 


eee meee eee eeeeeeeseeeseee 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. .... 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 


Bel- 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, MO. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . ..Cover, 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., "Minneapolis eu a-eh eae 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Great Star Flour dec veal Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ° 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .....eseeeeeees eecee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


eeeeee see eeeeenee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
° . Soksehehsdueuicaleae 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me. ccc 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eed 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. 0., ABtico), Wis, wcccccsecs 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. erccccccces 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis...... 


eee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
_Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
De acccdeccesevocsceseeseeesocescess 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis... . 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd.. Winnipeg. Man.. 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
We, TE Da 0s cadcnctwostdeeceavnnees 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
POBR, Tits. s.ccnws 6000400942 beonen sense 
Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.....+-eeees 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, Que. e 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccesceeces 

Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., send 
HEAMGRD 0. ccccccccccccsecccececce ° 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., ern aal 


ton, Neb. ..... eocrccecccccoce eseecses 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......-. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........... 


Lund, S., Oslo, Norway. eee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

Kansas 


eee ee eeeseee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eecccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. ooee 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., wesieomartogd 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill...... coe 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ° cece 
Meelunie, N.V. Als. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland........ 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J......++. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Semen, 
HEONBAS occcccccccccccccccccccctecce 


* 


wie. ~West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
GOES  ccvdccccccccccaseccecesesees ee 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 


CHIGRRS ci cccvcccceccéscves eeccces 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 

Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 


* Moore-Seaver Grain Co. he Kansas City... 


Morris,, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co....... 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 

ville, N. J. wcceee coccccccos 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIll....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 

ha, Neb. .. eoccccccecs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

Kansas Ceccecccce 
Newton (Kansas) Milling ‘& Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 


ee 


eeeee 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
OR GED 4.460.6060 000600606d6060b00% 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ........seee. 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .-Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ..... Coecrccebocceccccs 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Topeka, 
Kansas eeccccccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas = 
| o MELELLETLE Te ETT Trt eee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, BM. Zoocece 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..... eéseee 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........ccee. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Co., 


eee weer eeeeees 


eeeeeee 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ey 
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os — River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


eeeeee eee eee eee aeeeeeee 


Red sever Milling Co., 
Minn. eee ° 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., “ 
waukee, Wis. ........see+- 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York.......... 
Robin Hood Flour 7 Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., "salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ....... ecccccccces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, PD. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.. 


rues Falls, 


. 
eeeeeee 
eee eee eeee 


eee wees eeees 


eee e ee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeees 


~ St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR], COMMER ccccccicccccecccvccceces 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., 8t. 
Louis, Mo. .. Trreerrer rr ree 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia ..... eeccceccccccccccens 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
ae a Sewing Machine Co., New York, 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee es 


eee eweeee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed hey Grain, 


Ltd., London, Eng. .... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Om, Ltd., ” Lendon, 
England ........ PPITeTiTiTTTTir 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England anes Gees 


Spindler, L. G., New York........ 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.... 
Superior Separator Co., 

BEM, cc cocbeccccdesesetedocecocesece 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas............. 
BWest B& GCo., TRIG. ccsceccccccs 


Minneapolis, 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., 
York, BM. Be ccccccce cece ° 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland eeecse 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
> Ernst & Traber, Inc., New oudy. 


New 


ee eeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeees 


ontiaee Milling Co., Rapid City, s. D.. 
“ee City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


CORPO e eee eee eeeeeeeeere 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, Ill............+ 2 


United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. eee e eee reer rere) 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, Sst. 
Louis, Mo. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
GnG Duluth, MIM, o.ciccccccccccecce 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Biche 
mond, Ce cccccccccess 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


See e eee ee eases eeeeeere 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
TEARGRS. cccccceccsccevcccccesecccesces 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. oe eeeseeccceesces COVE 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
OMAR oc cdivccssacdeceecssseioeseccd 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling.Co..........- 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
eR oe ee ey 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milli ° 
oa” ppecacaines Harn mame age 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CRASS, TE, ccccccccccrccescvecccccccses 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .....sseeee0-+' 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........++ 


Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........+ 
wee = Chemical — Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., “Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que...- 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Tllimoig .....scccccccsseeret 
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